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I. 


THE civilised world at present seems to many of us to be 
living, as it were, under a cloud. Its dominant mood is that 
of unhappiness, depression, unrest. It is obsessed by anxieties 
and suspicions, uncertain in its hold on life. It has forgotten 
joy. Like a neurotic man, whose sickness has no name and 
few definite symptoms beyond general uneasiness and lack of 
hope, it is incapable of the existence which it feels to be 
wholesome and complete. Impotent and uncertain of aim, 
full of conflicts it cannot resolve, society is becoming more 
and more querulous, less and less reasonable. Sometimes it 
seeks violent and destructive changes as the only cure for its 
state. Sometimes it tries grotesque and superstitious remedies. 
Sometimes it relapses into apathy. But we cannot hope for 
any permanent improvement until it discovers the real nature 
of its disease. 

The source of the trouble must first be sought, not in a 
disorder of the social body as a whole, but in the state of 
the individual cells composing it. ‘hose individual cells— 
the ordinary men and women of whom society is built—are 
not, most of them, living with the whole of their lives. They 
—or rather we, for few of us can clear ourselves of this 
charge —are imperfectly vitalised. We have allowed one 
whole aspect of our being, and that the most important, to 
atrophy ; never using the whole of the power and percep- 
tion of which we are capable, never stretching to full span. 
Thus our existence is impoverished, and our reaction to our 
surroundings distorted. We are, in fact, fitted for active 
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correspondence with a wider, richer world, a more real order 
than that in which we suppose ourselves to dwell: and this 
correspondence is a necessity, if we are to be sound and happy 
members of human society, using our powers to the full. We 
know what happens when we do not get enough physical 
exercise. We aoe, too, the damage that results when an 
active intellect is given nothing to do, an ardent emotional 
nature lacks opportunity of expression. But we forget that 
the soul is, or should be, yet more vividly alive than body or 
brain. It, too, demands its share of experience ; its food and 
work. It is, or should be, aware of its own aspect of the 
universe—the spiritual aspect. And when the soul’s innate 
spiritual craving, its natural hunger for life and love, is mis- 
understood or ignored, when opportunity for self-expression is 
denied it; then, not only its own existence but the whole 
personal and social life it should sustain is thrown out of key. 
This, I believe, is what is happening to us now. We are 
being starved at the source ; and the problem which confronts 
us is, how best we may tap that source, draw from it the 
strength which will enable us to deal effectively with life. 
This question is far more practical than many of those which 
are agitated by social reformers. It is, indeed, the central 
question for the sociologist ; for it concerns the true mental 
health and full vitality of every human being, and we 
cannot hope to construct a stable community unless these, 
the members that compose it, are thus living a full and 
balanced life. 

From time to time we know that men and women have 
emerged who pierced the mesh of convention, looked with 
clear eyes at the universe of which we are a part, and saw, 
felt, and loved the spiritual reality which alone gives meaning 
to the whole. If we read spiritual history with the same 
interest and understanding which we give to tales of dynasties 
and wars, we should recognise these men and women as 
pioneers of the race. In different ways, under different 
symbols, they have told what they knew. Though these 
symbols may obscure their meaning, we see that at bottom 
they are all trying to tell us the same thing: that all saw and 
felt a Life and Reality which is one, and were inspired by it 
with the same passion of love and desire. These men and 
women, if we look at them side by side and compare their 
discoveries about the power of human nature with our own 
distracted state, their quiet certainties and heroic sacrifices 
with our anxiety and greed, suggest to us that modern pro- 
gress has not been entirely in the direction of goodness and 
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truth ; and that the nervous sickness of society, the aridity of 
our lives, are so many condemnations of our own sloth, 
stupidity, and cowardice. They saw something really there, 
which we have either missed, or confused with the special 
creed under which it was offered to us. But the life of the 
spirit is a concrete reality, not a religious notion or a dream. 
It has always been present with mankind ; independent of the 
religions with which it has been associated, the imperfect ideas 
of God which men have held. 

In every religion, mixed with much that is crude and 
symbolic, we see the human soul seeking with more or less 
success for its own life, a “new birth” into the atmosphere 
of reality. The preaching of the Hebrew prophets and 
Christian apostles, the monastic movement in its purity, the 
spiritual teaching of the Siifis, and of ancient India, the 
missions of such men as Boehme, Fox, or Wesley—all these, 
as we are now beginning to see, have been efforts, generally 
misunderstood, to meet this one need and show this one way 
to happiness and abundant life. ‘Those who responded with- 
out flinching to the invitation to a change of heart, generally 
found the promise of new life was true. They discovered for 
themselves that there zs something in the universe which 
demands our love and humble adoration; which, in spite of 
all our disillusions, in spite of squalor, cruelty, waste, decay, 
does perpetually whisper to us messages of confidence and 
hope and repays our faith and love by a gift of power. This 
element of experience is just as real as any of the other 
elements; more, it is abiding and invincible. If we attended 
to it, allowed it to influence our conduct, regarding it as at 
least of equal importance with the so-called “ economic ” con- 
siderations in life, we should be happy. Even as it is we all 
have moments in which we are sure that there is more to see, 
know, and love; and that we ourselves shall be more real, do 
better work, when we see, know, and love it. 

The mystics have given many names to this voice and this 
message. But all agree that the world we commonly live in 
is not so much unreal as half real. We have got it out of 
proportion, because there is something—to them obvious— 
which we commonly leave out. The mystic Jacob Boehme, 
struggling to express what he has perceived, says, “ When I 
see a right man, there I see three worlds standing.” These 
three worlds are the “dark” physical world of conflict and 
pain—mere nature, as it is when it is left to itself; the “ fire- 
world” of energetic creative life that inspires it; and the 
« light-world ” of spiritual energy, beauty, and truth. Some 
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of the most recent speculations both of biology and of philo- 
sophy seem to be leading us back to such an analysis of 
the Real. A distinguished French thinker, Dr Geley, has 
lately declared that life has three elements: basal substance, 
vital dynamism, and psychic principle. A complete man, 
Boehme feels, must in some sense be, and live in, all these 
three levels of reality. That is, he must be not only the 
complete and healthy animal, not only the vigorous, creative 
personality, not only the exalted spirit living in contact with 
the “light,” but all these. Not many of us can claim to live 
up to this ideal; yet, if we do not live up to it, we are not 
fully alive in any department of our being, since one of our 
chief powers has atrophied, and one aspect of the universe is 
closed to us. Most of us, it is clear, live in two worlds: too 
many only in the “dark” world of unmeaning, toilsome 
physical existence. Mysticism, which is the science of the 
spirit as psychology is the science of the mind, has for its 
object the introduction of our consciousness into the third 
world; that world of eternal beauty and significance which 
is not separated. from us, but, as another great mystic 
observed, “absent only from those who do not perceive it.” 
Its aim is to arouse and educate the spiritual principle already 
latent in us, and give it its rightful place. “Our whole 
teaching,” says Boehme, “is nothing else than how a man 
should kindle in himself God’s light-world.” The “seed” of 
the light-world is present in each of us, though not realised 
by a consciousness too busily engaged with other things. 
Our business is to make it central for that consciousness, 
draw from our environment the nourishment it needs, and 
so “grow up from nature-dark to spirit-light.” 

I do not say that other aspects of life are not real too, 
or that we do not truly form a part of the texture of the 
physical universe. I believe that we do form part of it: but 
this texture, like the cellular stuff of which our bodies are 
built, is only one aspect of the whole reality, and its mean- 
ing is only understood when we become aware both of the 
unresting life-foree—the Fire—which energises every part of 
it, and of the Spirit of Light which is its ‘“‘ Father and ever- 
present Companion.” ‘To achieve such a realisation is not to 
withdraw from the stream of natural life and effort, but to 
plunge into it more deeply, find its heart. ‘There we dis- 
cover ourselves to be in contact with—in fact, to be the 
agents of—a veritable Life which is not merely goodness, not 
merely beauty, not merely power, but the source and synthesis 
of all these. Those who trusted this life enough to take the 
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risks it demands have been, in spite of suffering and hardship 
—for it is no easier to achieve than any other kind of per- 
fection,—the strongest, happiest, and most harmonised of men. 
«The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” This, 
said St Paul, who knew by experience the worlds of nature, 
fire, and light, is what a complete man ought to be like. 
Compare this picture of an equable and fully harmonised 
personality with that of a characteristic neurasthenic, or of 
an embittered worker concentrated on the struggle for a 
material advantage; and consider that the whole difference 
between these types of human success and human failure is 
the presence or the absence of the spiritual principle in life. 
We know that where this spiritual principle has been dominant, 
as it was in the early, enthusiastic stage of many religious 
movements, it has brought with it a sense of well-being, a 
joy, a power of endurance, and a vigour unknown to the 
mass of men. There is no reason but human indolence 
and scepticism why these gifts should not again transform 
the race. 

Looked at in this way, we see that the struggle for a per- 
sonal spiritual life is no selfish undertaking, as busy social 
reformers sometimes insist. On the contrary, it is the first 
step in all valid social reform. Society is keenly interested in, 
and gains from, the full development of each of its members ; 
and no one is fully developed in whom that life still sleeps. 
Moreover, those who know the “ light-world” can’t keep it to 
themselves. It shines through them. As an artist reveals 
new beauty to the mass of men, so the truly spiritual man 
inevitably stimulates their capacity for God, and so gives them 
new life and new access to reality. He is a centre of infection ; 
but that which he spreads is happiness and power. So, 
whether we regard it from the social or the individualistic 
point of view, it is plain that the reintegration of our lives, 
and the achievement of a more complete existence, is demanded 
of us: and that this is a task hard enough to call forth all our 
energies and all our enthusiasm. Instead of a formal religion, 
bound up with a creed based on marvellous occurrences, or 
theologica] doctrines which we, perhaps, find it difficult to 
accept, we have a new more real life—humanity’s next stage of 
growth—to aim at; a life possible of realisation here and now, 
which, as the mystics assure us, can “transform the furnace of 
the world into a garden of flowers.” 
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11. 


We may recognise and even regret the absence of a 
spiritual element in our lives; and with it our lack of power, 
our starved sense of joy. But we shall not listen for long to 
those who deplore our condition unless they be prepared to 
give us not merely a diagnosis, but a prescription. And this 
prescription must be given us, not in some traditional formula, 
but in the language of our own day; though we must expect 
to find that its ingredients have long been known and used. 
Modern man has, in some sense, made himself a new universe 
from fresh data. The stream of history has carried him on to 
a point of view which is perhaps no truer than that of the past, 
but is for him inevitable. The theory of evolution, the modern 
concept of electric energy, the “new’ psychology, even a 
caricature of the law of relativity, control his vision of the 
world. If we want to help him, we must take him as he is. 
Here, where he stands, we must stand by him, and point out 
the colour, form, and beauty, the infinite possibilities, the un- 
changing splendour of the landscape from his point of view. 
It is no use telling him what that landscape used to look like 
from the view-point which was occupied by the early Christian 
or the medizval man—the names they gave to its salient 
features, the bits they liked best. He does not want, in 
Boehme’s pungent phrase, to be “a mere historical new man.” 
This means that we must restate the truths we hold to be 
eternal; and a little consideration shows that this restate- 
ment must find a place for two distinct and complementary 
aspects of all true spiritual life—its outer vision and its inner 
discipline. 

First, Vision. ‘The man who is dissatisfied with the 
meaningless incompleteness of physical existence and _ its 
apparent aims, wants to be helped to glimpse a wider horizon, 
grasp something of that Reality in which he lives and moves. 
The mystics assure him that this Reality is God, and that the 
whole secret of existence is contained in His love. They say 
that, until we thus fall in love with the spiritual world, we shall 
not be aware of its beauty and compelling power ; and that, to 
give ourselves the chance of doing this, we must attend to it. 
For lack of attention a thousand forms of loveliness elude us 
every day. The artist’s world, so much richer and more 
significant than ours, is simply the reward of his steadfast and 
disinterested gaze. So too perception of God depends on 
attention to Him. Hence the second point, Discipline. The 
inner self must be trained if it is thus to become aware at first 
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hand of the “world of light.” Until this remaking of per- 
sonality, this redirection of consciousness, is achieved, the 
ordinary man must, to a great extent, trust other people’s 
account of it. 

Now a practical mysticism—by which I mean the spiritual 
development possible to the average man—offers just these 
two things; which are indeed two aspects of one transforma- 
tion, since “ we only behold that which we are.” It shows us 
innumerable men and women who had the vision; who were 
aware of an unchanging love and beauty which really trans- 
formed their lives, for whom our mysterious universe gradually 
unfolded like a flower, so that they gazed more and more 
deeply into its heart. It offers to teach the method of self- 
conquest and of contemplation by which they remade their 
consciousness, and redeemed their lives from concentration on 
the transitory and unreal. It shows us their final state, in 
which they became fresh centres of creative life; receiving it 
—as an artist receives esthetic joy—in order to give again. 
This, it says, is the way men can cure their spiritual impotence, 
their uncertain touch on life, and obtain access to the real 
sources of vitality. 

But mysticism is not alone in pointing out this way. Its 
first declaration, that there are other and more real ways of 
seeing the world awaiting those who will try them, is supported 
by orthodox religion, by philosophy, by the arts. When we 
listen to great music or poetry, when visible beauty suddenly 
looks us in the eyes, we seem to stand on the fringes of a 
world into which we have never fully penetrated: a joyous 
and divine world, in which the elements of common life are 
given new colour and worth, and their apparent conflicts 
understood. This is the “kingdom of heaven” into which it 
was the first object of Christianity to introduce the minds of 
men; and few of us pass through life without at least a 
glimpse of it. Philosophy too speaks of that same vision. 
Idealism seems based on a intuitive knowledge of it, and of 
the sharp distinction between that absolute and unchanging 
world of spiritual reality and the illusions of material life. 
Even the fashionable realism of the moment, which acknow- 
ledges nothing beyond the world of space and time which we 
know in part, yet tends more and more to a spiritual reading 
of existence. It too discerns a tendency in the ceaseless 
onward flow of creative life towards a higher perfection, a 
transcendence we vaguely call “divine.” For it the universe 
is not seeking that which is already present in eternity, but is 
slowly making its own heaven—evolving the light-world from 
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the dark matter and creative fire. Every life, thought, deed or 
love which transcends the level of being in which it is born, 
and achieves the spiritual plane, contributes to the bringing in 


of that heaven, the “ manifestation of the sons of God.” Our. 


bit of effort is thus a part of the great thrust of life, “ gazing 
eagerly as if with outstretched neck,” as St Paul said in a 
flash of poetic intuition, towards a divine perfection not yet 
reached. 

Accepting in a general sense the picture this philosophy 
puts before us—and we must acknowledge its appeal to our 
courage and industry, its implied spirit of faith, hope, and 
love,—we may turn from vision to discipline; and see what 
psychology has to tell us of the sources and powers of the 
inner life, the extent in which it may be directed to spiritual 
ends. At once we see that it too declares transcendence, the 
sublimation and vigorous use on higher levels of our crude 
instincts and desires, to be the secret of full life, of mental 
health and power. When Boehme, having described the three- 
fold world in which a right man dwells, goes on to say that the 
art of living is to “‘ harness our fiery energies to the service of 
the light,” he is speaking almost in the words of a modern 
psychologist. What are those fiery energies? ‘They are the 
passions and instincts born of our lowliest needs, ready to be 
spent on any object, but capable too of a sublimation of which 
we do not yet know the limits. We are adolescents, feeling 
within ourselves the conflict of the animal-child out of whom 
we have grown, and the spirit-adult to which we tend: yet it 
is the primitive energy of that animal-child, the “ anxious fiery 
life” stretching out towards experience, which shall make 
possible the emergence of the new man. It craves for more 
life and more love; and this craving, this urge, is the unique 
instrument of all progress, physical, mental, or spiritual,—one 
aspect of the “secret onward push” which actuates every 
living thing. 

Weare not closed systems, but a part of the texture of the 
universe; and, equally with it, channels of the power that 
inspires it. ‘Through us creative spirit—whether we choose to 
call it with Boehme the fiery driver, or with Bergson mental 
energy, or with Freud the libido—is surging. This energy, 
with its tendency to press on somewhere, is ours to direct and 
use; becoming, according to the degree of its sublimation, a 
strong sinner, fighter, lover, artist, or saint. All lies in the 
direction in which we thus push into experience, the levels 
with which we choose to set up our correspondences, on which 
we satisfy our hunger, spend our desire and love. How do we 
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set up correspondences with any level of experience? Simply 
by attending to it. ‘The man of science learns nature’s laws by 
concentrating upon them. It is to the steady and impassioned 
gaze of the artist that beauty and significance are revealed in 
common things, to inspire the love and rapture he expresses 
in his works. So too it is primarily the man who attends to 
the spiritual world that finds it. “Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you ; seek, and ye shall find,” is, like many other 
New Testament sayings, a scientific statement. This proceed- 
ing need not involve any formal creed or religious practice, 
save the one act of faith that there is a spiritual aspect of 
existence to be found. 

Now attention is a limited gift. We can only attend at 
one time to a certain narrow range of experiences: and of 
these, those in the centre of the field will be intensely real to 
us, those on the fringes will be vague. It needs a little 
consideration before we realise how tiny a fraction of our 
possible experience we can take in, how much we are obliged 
to renounce; the extent in which even the most self-indulgent 
life is based on self-denial. Hence the importance of a wise 
use of attention. It is for us to choose what we will put 
in the centre of our field. Commonly we put our worldly 
interests and anxieties, our transient loves. The result of 
this was described by St Paul: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
to him.” They are not in focus; he cannot perceive them 
as realities. Though he may be an idealist in philosophy, 
he lives as though materialism alone were true; repressing 
those inconsistent impulses and feelings which testify to other 
levels of reality, and by this act throwing his mental life out 
of key. The mystics put spiritual interests in the centre of 
the field, and by attending to that aspect of reality enter 
more and more deeply into it; coming at last to the perfect 
and conscious harmony with the spiritual order which some 
of them call the “ practice of the presence of God.” How do 
they do this? First, by that quiet, steady attention to the 
spiritual which is the essence of prayer: an art which any 
one may practise who chooses to open his door to the eternal 
world waiting on the fringes of the common life. Next by a 
drastic reordering of their whole natures in conformity with 
the perfection they have seen and loved. Last, by energetic 
work in harmony with their ideals; for nothing is truly ours 
till we have expressed it in our deeds. ‘These are the three 
elements of that discipline which the spiritual life demands 
of those who really want it—steady contemplation, drastic 
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self-conquest, eager service; and this, I believe, is their true 
order of importance. 

The deliberate act of attention comes first. If we ask, 
« Attention to what?” it is easiest for us, heirs of Christian 
civilisation, to say, “ Attention to God”; because this is a 
name we all understand until we attempt to define it. ‘“ Be 
still, be still and know,” is the condition of entrance into that 
atmosphere of reality. The mystics say again and again that 
their only secret is “the love of God”; that if we attend to 
God we inevitably love Him, and that this love evokes the 
power to do hard things. By love we come to share His 
point of view. ‘The sharp dart of longing love,” says an old 
English writer, “shall never fail of the prick, which is God.” 
No one who has witnessed the expansion of a starved nature 
touched by this vivid and unearthly passion, its growth in 
nobility and power, can doubt that this is a vital process, a 
real episode in the remaking of man. Unless we thus fall 
in love with the spiritual world, we shall never be aware of 
its beauty and compelling power. To give ourselves the 
chance of this,.we must attend to it: and such an attention 
is simply the essence of prayer. Therefore we need not hope 
to attain a sane and stable life until we have placed the inner 
stillness of devotion at its heart: setting aside a definite time 
each day in which to attend to it, scrutinising our moral nature 
in its light, combing out the tight knots of prejudice and self- 
interest in which that nature so largely consists, and for its 
sake doing our ordinary work as well as we can in a spirit 
of consecration. 

Should one of these constituents be left out, all the others 
are maimed. Neither contemplative, moralist, nor man of 
action alone satisfies human ideals and human cravings. We 
tend at present to starve our spirits by encouraging the active 
life at the expense of the contemplative life; forgetting that 
action itself depends for its perfection on the outward fling 
of the heart in adoration, conditioning its homeward turning 
swing of charity. ‘Do you wish for a pause?” said someone 
to Elizabeth Fry at a social gathering. Under the spell of 
her personality the pause was made, and all present breathed 
for a few moments the atmosphere of the spiritual world ; 
the only atmosphere in which we can hope to glimpse the 
true proportions of things. The vagueness and ineffectuality 
of much social effort is due to the lack of this pause in our 
perpetual busyness. 
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III. 


The old Christian ideal for ordinary men and women was 
that which was called the “mixed life”; in which, as 
Ruysbroeck said of it, “work and contemplation dwell in us 
side by side and we are perfectly in both of them at once.” 
This conception came from Christ’s own life; the supreme 
example of a balanced consciousness, rooted in eternity yet 
fully alive in the world of time, and swinging as it were 
between loving attention to God and practical service of man. 
All that I have so far said of it is only a restatement of one 
or two principal points in his teaching and experience. If 
we read the New Testament without dogmatic prejudices, 
accepting the narratives of the Gospels and the Acts as they 
stand, we see that the whole book is the record of a group of 
people who, under the leadership of one supremely harmonised 
personality, found out a new and true way of living—not 
recondite, but ready for everyone who has the courage to try 
it,—and practised it with success. We see that the main 
object of Jesus was to declare the “kingdom of heaven,” 
not as far off, but as something existing here and now in the 
world. He did not invite men to spin theories about what he 
was; but to “follow” him, leave unreal interests, accept his 
view of life, and try the experiment of living in his way. His 
unique impressiveness arose from the fact that he was himself 
living and growing in that kingdom, and spoke from within it ; 
for it was and is, as the mystics have always insisted, “a 
temper, not a place.” ‘Those who trusted him he introduced 
into it ; conferring on them the “ pearl,” the “ hidden treasure,” 
the “leaven,” a new life achieved at least in germ, not by 
shirking any of the dreadful accidents of existence, but by 
absorbing every bit of it—suffering, treachery, disillusion, 
death—into the scheme. 

This change of consciousness—this “ new birth” on fresh 
levels of being—is what New Testament writers mean by 
salvation: for them, not a religious notion, but a concrete fact. 
Its possibilities they think are endless: “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” They are sure that, perfectly 
exhibited in Christ, this whole and vivid life is also accessible 
to all men. He was, said St Paul, “the eldest in a vast family 
of brothers” ; showing the real curve of all human growth 
“from glory to glory.” In the completeness of his adaptation 
to the two worlds of spirit and of sense, expressed in his two 
chief activities—the nights spent in solitary communion with 
his Father, the days spent in human intercourse and helpful- 
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ness,—the true nature of man was fully revealed. The 
“mystery,” says St Paul, is the existence in us of the same 
capacity for wholeness of life— Christ in you the hope of 
glory”: and the real obligation laid on Christians is not to 
believe theological statements, but to “put on that new 
man.” ‘Two thousand years have passed and we have not, 
save in a few isolated cases, achieved this fuller vitality. As 
a rule we pay little attention to the witness of the handful of 
men and women who have done so. Yet now psychology 
begins to hint that a more thorough life indeed waits for us ; 
that untapped wells of health and power and unexplored levels 
of sublimation are within our reach. It supports our secret 
conviction that, if we could but see existence as Christ and 
those who shared his mind have seen it,—that is to say, trans- 
figured and made significant by the light of the “ Kingdom of 
God,”—we should know how to deal with its problems, 
material and spiritual alike. Many of the mystics assure us 
that they did see life in this way, and they describe its result. 
Ruysbroeck says that a truly enlightened man “walks in 
heaven” here and now, seeing all things in a “simple light” : 
and that the mark of this walking in heaven is, that he is 
filled with “a wide-spreading love to all in common.” In 
that phrase is concealed the link between what is sometimes 
called “social Christianity ” and the spiritual life. It means 
that our passional nature with its cravings and ardours, instead 
of making whirlpools of self-centred anguish and self-centred 
joy, becomes an instrument of the spirit and flows out in 
streams of charity and power towards all life. 

Such wide-spreading love—all the ardour, tenderness, and 
idealism of the lover spent not on one chosen object but all 
living things—is a passion born of the spiritual vision, and is 
its inevitable active expression in the world of time. We 
ought to possess it. If we do not, that is because we neglect 
the two ways to its achievement. One of these is an 
individual activity; the deliberate turning of the attention 
towards the spiritual world. The other is corporate; the full 
use of that herd-instinct which underlies our whole social life. 
‘The spiritual consciousness is more often caught than taught. 
When the young man with great possessions asked Jesus, 
‘“* What shall I do to be saved?” Jesus replied in effect, “ Put 
aside all lesser interests, strip off unrealities, and come, give 
yourself the chance of catching the infection of holiness from 
me.” He gave his secret in its fulness to the “little flock ” 
which ra followed him, not to the educated persons who 
listened and argued with him. From them it spread to all 
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who submitted to their influence: for the gift of a real and 
harmonised life flows out inevitably from those who possess it 
to other men. Again and again the history of spiritual 
experience illustrates this law; that its propagation is most 
often by way of discipleship and of the corporate life, not by 
the intensive culture of solitary effort. God educates men 
through men. We most easily recognise spiritual reality when 
it is perceived transfiguring human character, and most easily 
attain it by sympathetic contagion. ‘The common idea of the 
mystic or contemplative as an individualist is false ; though, 
like afi artist, a measure of solitude is essential to him. He 
receives in order to give again. ‘The lives of St Francis, Fox, 
Wesley, General Booth, are various examples of this peculiar 
power of spreading new life. 

We acknowledge this law in other departments of experi- 
ence, and are careful to place our children where they can get 
the influences we think appropriate to their future. These 
influences, social, intellectual, or practical, arise from the 
collective attitude of the group, its “spirit” or “tone”; and 
especially from the strong personalities of that group, the 
leaders of the herd. Psychologists tell us that as members of 
a flock or a crowd our sensitiveness to the impressions of our 
fellow-members, our “collective suggestibility,” is enormously 
increased. This law, of which all religious bodies take full 
advantage, holds good even on the highest levels of spiritual 
life. ‘Therefore, since most of us are weaklings, if we wish to 
further our latent capacity for that life we should draw 
together; obtaining from our incorporation the herd-advan- 
tages of corporate enthusiasm, unity of aim, mutual protection, 
and forming a nucleus to which others can adhere. ‘Thus the 
strong will be saved from the evils of individualism and the 
weak will receive support. Christianity has shown us the 
extent in which a “little flock,” swayed by love and adoration, 
may ultimately influence the world: and it may be that our 
hope for the future depends on the formation of such groups 
—hives of the Spirit,—in which the worker of every grade, the 
thinker, the artist may each have their place. In such an 
open society, the fact that all the members shared substantially 
the same view of human life, strove though in differing ways 
for the same ideals, were filled by the same enthusiasms, would 
allow the problems and experiences of the Spirit to be accepted 
as real, and discussed with frankness and simplicity. Thus 
oases of prayer and clear thinking might be created in our 
social wilderness, gradually developing such corporate power 
and consciousness as we see in really living religious bodies. 
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The history of the Bab movement, or of the Salvation Army, 
show that this is no idle dream: and indeed there seems no 
reason but our own apathy and self-consciousness to prevent 
the formation of such groups among those workers of all types 
who are already dissatisfied with their own vague hold on 
reality. Were they created within existing Churches, this 
might yet heal those Churches of their creeping paralysis and 
make them again true centres of life and light, giving shelter 
and nourishment to the neglected mystical element in our 
psychic lives. 

The rule of such a group need be little more than the 
“heavenly rule” of faith, hope, and charity ; for these are and 
must remain the key-words of human transcendence. Faith 
carries with it the realisation of man’s true existence within a 
spiritual kingdom here and now, hope his infinite power of 
recovery and advancement, charity his attitude towards other 
selves and things, visible and invisible alike. Under this 
threefold law—which is really the threefold expression of one 
ideal and one love, and must be applied without shirking to 
every problem of existence—the active life would be fully, 
even enthusiastically, lived. Every real manly and womanly 
instinct would find due and harmonious expression, since these 
instincts in their purity are movements of the spirit of life. 
And on the other hand, that vivid and earnest communion 
with the eternal order which is the essence of prayer would be 
fostered: perhaps by some definite rule of silence and solitude, 
perhaps by an extension of that system of corporate retreats 
which is now being tried by the Churches with astonishing 
results. Such an experiment, which is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, has never been made on an extended scale. We do 
not know the extent of the renovation which might be worked 
silently from within, did those able to apprehend eternity thus 
accept its obligations, draw together, and work for the re- 
generation of the whole. For members of such groups luxury, 
idleness, and indifference to the common good would be 
impossible. ‘They would inevitably come to practise that sane 
asceticism—not incompatible with gaiety of heart—which 
consists in concentration on the real, and quiet avoidance of 
the attractive sham ; and makes of the true ascetic an athlete, 
who keeps in training for a definite end. Plainness and 
simplicity do help the spiritual life, and they are more easy 
and wholesome when practised in common than when adopted 
by individuals in defiance of the social order surrounding 
them. 

The aim alike of the group and of its individual members 
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must be the unification of idea, emotion, and action; the re- 
direction of energy from lower to higher and more universal 
interests under the unique impulsion of the love of God. 
Such a simplification of life and consecration of its. powers 
—with a resulting positive sense of happiness and liberation—is 
seen in some degree in the great lover of truth, of beauty, or 
of his fellow-men. But its perfection is only found in those 
who are dedicated to eternal interests or, in the language of 
religion, whose “self is wholly merged in the will of God.” 
There is nothing new in this prescription. It has been the 
ideal of all prophets and saints. But the truths which these 
declared now need some fresh expression, which shall win for 
this interest the mighty forces of herd-suggestion and make 
the laws of the kingdom in all their costing effort and moral 
austerity “good form” for our distracted herd. 

The group then, however formed—and first no doubt it 
will be small and simple,—has before it an ample choice of 
work to test its courage and sincerity. Though its aims should 
involve no mawkish idealism, refusal of fun, or insistence on 
“uplift,” yet its earnestness must find expression in acts. 
Every established evil is a challenge to it. All weak, suffering, 
or neglected things invite its interest; all men and women 
confused and disheartened by the pressure of a merely material 
life. Generosity and pity, a deep understanding of man’s slow 
struggles and of the unequal movements of life, will forbid 
intolerance. But new knowledge of beauty must reveal the 
ugliness of the many satisfactions we now offer ourselves, and 
new love the defective character of many of our social rela- 
tions. Looking always for the reality behind the appearance 
of life, and seeing the possible perfection of every soul and 
so of every society, the member of such a group must have a 
definite attitude, for instance, towards such problems as war, 
state punishment, industrialism, the drink traffic, prostitution, 
international diplomacy and finance; and must bring this 
attitude to bear on the politics of the State. Again, the doing 
of all work in the spiritual light, the judging of all economic 
problems by its standards, not those of expediency, is for him 
a necessity of existence; because he regards the whole world 
as a religious fact. Consider the effect of this imperative on 
the attitude of worker, trader, designer, employer: how many 
questions would then answer themselves, how many sore places 
would be healed. New value would be given to craftsmanship 
—itself an expression of Spirit and part of the creative 
scheme,—and a sense of dedication, now almost unknown, to 
those who direct it. These proposals are not unpractical. 
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Impracticality consists rather in permitting one side of our 
nature to atrophy, and acquiescing in the consequent low level 
of consciousness and of achievement. The spiritual groups of 
earlier times—Francis and his “little brothers,” Fox and his 
friends, Wesley and his disciples—were remarkable for the 
vigour and originality with which they tackled the problems of 
existence. Spiritual values were so real to them that they 
could afford to treat our most revered illusions lightly. To 
their fresh simplicity of vision no evil appeared “ necessary ” or 
incurable: no hostility too great to be overcome by love. 
Sloth or lack of zest, and doubtful dread or lack of hope are, 
said Julian of Norwich, the only serious sicknesses of the soul. 
If it were not for these we might do all things; and those in 
whom that zest and hope have triumphed are there to prove 
that this is true. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
“SPIRITUAL EXERCISES.” 


Tue Rev. Fatuer LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


THE aim of the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius is to secure 
the conversion of a sinner, to enable one to arrive at a decision 
in some spiritual crisis, or in general to correct failings and to 
bring about improvement in our spiritual life—all of which 
phenomena, whatever else they may imply, are psychological 
in character. The method of the Exercises also is psycho- 
logical. Hence in days when we are wont to consider all 
things, especially behaviour and belief, from the point of view 
of psychical process, it may be worth while to examine the 

rinciples involved ; all-the more so, seeing that the Exercises 
Se produced such remarkable results. No one would claim 
that St Ignatius was a psychologist, or that he consciously 
applied psychological principles. Far from it. Yet not only 
is there an immense amount of psychology in this sixteenth- 
century text-book on the spiritual life, but, curiously enough, 
it is of the most modern type. 

It is often alleged that experimental psychology has dis- 
covered nothing of much practical value. But there is at any 
rate one exception to this alleged rule, and that is in the 
matter of “suggestion.” The precise nature of “suggestion ” 
and “ suggestibility ” is still in dispute, but the laws by which 
suggestions work are both known and are being applied in 
practice with the greatest fruit. Much pain has been relieved 
and many diseases have been cured by this means. 

It is, moreover, urged by some—by Dr Baudouin, for 
example, of the New Nancy School—that the method is so 
simple that there is no need of a skilled practitioner : one can 
apply it oneself. If you want to get well, just tell yourself 
so under the appropriate conditions, and you will get well. 


This is auto-suggestion; and all suggestions, it is said, must 
Vor. XIX.—No, 3, 401 26 
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become auto-suggestions before they will work. The advantage 
of hetero-suggestion is merely that the other person may have 
greater knowledge and skill, and so will inspire that supremely 
important element, confidence, without which suggestion can 
hardly take effect. 

It is the appropriate conditions that are difficult to secure. 
Of these the first is to choose a moment when the mind is 
tranquil, almost dormant, and the body is comfortably at rest. 
Place yourself in an easy chair, relax the muscles, and let your 
mind become vacant. Baudouin mentions the time of waking 
or of dozing off to sleep as moments when suggestibility is 
at a maximum. Hypnosis is usually unnecessary. It is the 
dolce far niente condition that is of paramount importance, 
and this by practice one can attain oneself. . 

The next condition is more difficult to realise. Tell your- 
self that you are getting better, and at once the idea arises: 
How absurd, when I know that I am not! These counter- 
suggestions are easily evoked, and difficult to sublimate or 
to avoid. Yet, if allowed to prevail, they will counteract the 
good effect of the suggestion you wish to make. Round each 
type of psycho-physical activity are grouped innumerable ideas, 
which act as stimulants, exciting and directing the activity in 
question, at the same time inhibiting others. Neither the 
complex nor the process by which it works need rise above 
the threshold of consciousness. The aim of suggestion is 
merely to start a particular complex working. But just as 
different activities may be incompatible, so may different com- 
plexes be incompatible, and, owing to the law of association, 
we may set going just the opposite complex to that we desire. 
The result in this case will at best be negative, and may be 
disastrous. Counter-suggestions, therefore, if they cannot be 
avoided, must either be ignored, or by gentle suasion converted 
into their opposites. 

The third condition is to avoid all effort of will, or the 
Law of Reversed Effort will come into play, and the sub- 
conscious self, taking umbrage at our firm resolution, will 
produce just the contrary effect to that we seek to elicit 
from it. Suggestion does not work by way of resolutions, but 
automatically. 

So novel a psychology was certainly foreign to the mind 
of St Ignatius, and, at first sight, would seem to be not only 
irrelevant to the Spiritual Exercises, but even incompatible 
therewith. But a closer examination will, I think, show 
that this is not the case. There is a parallelism throughout, 
and, of the two, the psychology of the Exercises is the more 
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highly developed. Both are psycho-therapeutic in aim, though 
one seeks natural and the other spiritual health, and—the 
question of grace apart—there is a profound resemblance 
between the methods by which they seek to attain it. 

The first condition of a successful retreat, like that for 
successful suggestion, is that one should free oneself tempor- 
arily from worldly affairs and retire into tranquillity and solitude. 
Throughout there must be as complete a silence as possible: 
even the eyes must be guarded. The whole man, mind and 
body, is to be devoted to the purpose in hand. “When I 
am composing myself to sleep,” says the first Addition, “I am 
to think of the hour of rising and to what purpose, recapitulat- 
ing for a brief moment the Exercise which I have to make.” 
So, too, “when I awake, not giving place to these or those 
thoughts, I am to advert immediately to what I am about to 
contemplate,” and to encourage in myself the appropriate 
emotions. Though the exercises themselves are of the nature 
of meditations or contemplations, St Ignatius is fully aware 
that, if the ideas therein to be suggested are to fructify within 
the soul, it must be in the proper disposition, emotional and 
conative or tendential, as well as intellectual. External aids— 
darkness or light, variations in posture, in the amount and 
kind of food, in the use of mortification, in short, the whole 
environment in which the retreat is made—will contribute to 
this end. But these “additions” must be treated as aids, not 
as ends, and regulated according to their effects, which will 
vary with different individuals. One may meditate kneeling, 
sitting, standing, prostrate on the ground, or lying back with 
uplifted face; but, says the fourth Addition, “if I find what 
I want kneeling, I will not proceed to any further posture, 
and, if when prostrate, in like manner.” So, too, if in any 
particular thought I find what I want, “there will I rest, with- 
out anxiety to advance further till 1 am satisfied.” Similarly 
with regard to the use of food and of mortification, in regulat- 
ing which the aim should always be to intensify the emotion 
appropriate to the subject in hand. 

When I enter upon a retreat, 1 want something of God, 
namely, guidance as to how to regulate my life, and strength 
to carry out His will when I discover it. Hence my attitude 
of mind with respect to God is one of receptiveness, of 
expectancy, and also of generosity, should He call upon me 
to make some sacrifice. The aim of the first consideration, 
known as the Foundation, is to strengthen and develop this 
attitude of submissiveness. I believe in God, who created me 
to be happy in His knowledge, love and service, and all other 
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things to help me towards this end. If I am reasonable, then, 
I shall be indifferent towards creatures in themselves, using 
them or not using them, according as they serve my end and 
the divine purpose in my respect. This should be my attitude 
with regard to the particular line of conduct about which I am 
in doubt. I make no resolution, for I do not yet know God’s 
will. But I want to know it, and want grace to act in 
accordance with it. And I know that, if I desire them, both 
may be had. 

The attitude of mind required by St Ignatius in an 
exercitant, therefore, though directed primarily toward God, 
is of the same type as that required in one who is to undergo 
therapeutic treatment by modern, psychical methods. The 
presence of God is to be called to mind at, the beginning of 
each meditation, and of Him the exercitant should ask grace 
that “all his intentions, actions, and operations” may be 
directed to God’s service, and in particular for “that which 
he wishes and desires.” It is desire that is necessary at the 
outset ; not efforts of will, or firm resolutions, at any rate as 
yet. God is going to do the main part of the work, not the 
exercitant. All he does is to place himself in such conditions 
that grace may be able to operate in his soul. 

In like manner, the attitude of the exercitant toward the 
giver of the meditations should be one of receptiveness, 
confidence, sympathy. The main function of the latter is 
to outline the subjects to be thought over, but he will also 
make reference to situations on which they have practical 
bearing. These suggestions the exercitant will ponder. 
Hence, in order that both may derive greater profit, says 
the Preface to the Exercises, “it must be presupposed that 
every good Christian should be readier to excuse than to 
condemn a proposition advanced by his neighbour.” 

Similarly on the part of the giver there must be the 
greatest consideration and sympathy, especially when acting 
as director. But he must not attempt to make the meditations 
in place of the exercitant. Realising full well that “it is not 
abundance of knowledge that fills and satisfies the soul, but 
the inward sense and taste of things,” St Ignatius requires 
that, after a brief summary statement of the points of the 
meditations, the exercitant should be left to work out the 
rest in reflection and prayer. Again a sound principle is 
involved: suggestion will work best when, having ruminated 
upon it, we digest it and make it our own. 

If we say, then, that an Ignatian retreat is so ordered as to 
evoke in the exercitant a maximum of suggestibility, we shall 
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only be stating a plain fact. St Ignatius anticipates that 
many suggestions will be made, in the course of a retreat, from 
which good may result, and the exercitant must be ready for 
them. If they do not occur, he must inquire whether he is 
faithfully fulfilling the conditions laid down, and in this 
matter should consult his director. Without such suggestions, 
efficacious in their after-effects, a retreat would be useless, for 
we make it in order to discover and to do God’s will. So 
important is this, that we are recommended after each medita- 
tion to make a brief examination as to our success or failure in 
this matter, and to inquire as to its reasons, that we may profit 
by experience and so discover the best way to attain that 
which we are seeking. 

Whence come these suggestions ultimately ? The psycho- 
logist will class them as auto-suggestions if they arise 
spontaneously, and as hereto-suggestions if they be made 
by the giver of the retreat; the latter type predominating, 
since most ideas which appear to arise spontaneously will in 
all probability be due to association. St Ignatius recognises 
both these factors; and, as we have seen, would make use of 
them. But he also recognises another factor—the influence 
of “ spirits.” 

The Spirit with whom we seek to get in touch is God. It 
is He to whom we look for suggestions; He who must 
sanction them, if they come from another; He who must 
render them efficacious. Here lies the key to success, the 
secret of the wonderful effect that retreats have so often 
brought about. The chief difficulty which the psychotherapist 
encounters in his work is that of inspiring his patient with 
sufficient confidence to prevent or, failing this, to overcome 
counter-suggestions. The same difficulty besets one who 
would attempt to cure himself by auto-suggestion. But in a 
retreat the suggestion comes from God, whose power is as 
infinite as His knowledge, and whose knowledge is as infinite 
as His love. If the exercitant be convinced of this, there is no 
limit to the effect that a retreat may produce. The weakling 
is strengthened, the doubter ceases to waver, the conversion of 
the sinner is assured. No counter-suggestion can avail in one 
who submits himself entirely to God and places all that he has 
in God’s hands. 

This entire oblation of oneself to God occurs many times 
in the course of the Exercises. ‘“ Behold, O Supreme King 
and Lord of the universe, I, though most unworthy, resting 
on Thy grace and help, offer myself wholly to Thee, and submit 
all that is mine to Thy will.” The prayer suggested by 
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St Ignatius for communion, the Anima Christi, bespeaks the 
same idea: “Soul of Christ, sanctify me; Body of Christ, 
save me; Blood of Christ, inebriate me ; in Thy wounds hide 
me.” So, too, does the prayer of the last meditation of all: 
“ Take, O Lord, and receive all my liberty, my memory, my 
intellect, and the whole of my will, whatever I have and 
possess; Thou hast given me all; to Thee, O Lord, I restore 
it; all things are ‘lhine, dispose of them as Thou willest. 
Give me Thy love and Thy grace, for this is enough for me.” 

It is sometimes said of the Society whose chief inheritance 
is these Exercises, that it seeks to instil into its subjects “ blind ” 
obedience. It would have them be mere instruments in the 
hands of their superiors, a “stick in an old man’s hand.” The 
expression is used by St Ignatius himself, and it is true that he 
does expect exact obedience to all orders which conform to 
divine law and to the Constitutions of the Order which he 
founded. What one actually does in this life is of small 
significance, a drop in the ocean of human affairs. ‘The thing 
that matters is that in whatever one does one should be doing 
God’s will. ‘That is the aim of all disciples of our Saviour, 
and thence flows their power. Obedience to a human superior 
within a religious order is but a particular means of attaining 
this end. It in no wise excludes that personal direction by the 
Holy Spirit which St Ignatius, in common with all other 
Christian writers, regards as the first principle of the spiritual 
life. 

The oblation of oneself to God, however absolute, and 
whether made by way of obedience or not, leaves much 
undetermined. And it is here that the Exercises should help. 
They require as a first condition that we should offer ourselves 
wholly unto God; but they do something more than this. 
They indicate how we may distinguish, among the many 
suggestions that may occur to us in the course of a retreat, 
those which emanate from a divine source. The contempla- 
tion of an object or of an action or line of action is almost 
invariably accompanied by an emotion, more or less intense, 
the character of which will in part depend upon subjective 
conditions, and in part upon the object contemplated; while, 
on the other hand, the tendency of the idea to issue ultimately 
in act will usually be strengthened by this means. St Ignatius 
would have us, therefore, study these emotions, and by means 
of them would distinguish the character of the suggestion 
which gives rise tothem. Since, however, the same suggestion 
may give rise to different emotions in different types of men, 
he first of all distinguishes for our present purpose two types. 
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The first is the man whose thoughts and desires are wholly 
engrossed in commercial, carnal, or ambitious pursuits, and 
who has little or no appreciation of spiritual matters. ‘The 
second is the man who has already made some progress in the 
spiritual life and desires to make more. ‘These are not clear- 
cut divisions ; divisions seldom are, whether in life or in physics. 
But they will serve. 

The first type of man will, ex hypothesi, have some 
inordinate attachment, possibly many, the pursuit of which is 
sinful. If he is to serve God truly, this attachment must be 
broken. It will be useless to appeal to higher and more 
spiritual motives, to the example of our Lord, to His passion, 
to the pure love of God; of these things as yet he will have 
no appreciation. One must appeal to the very motives which 
he is accustomed to act upon—to the prospect of loss or gain, 
of suffering or happiness, of ambition thwarted or successful ; 
and must show him that his life, as he is leading it at present, is 
too narrow in outlook. He has forgotten to take account of 
sin, death, and the divine power and judgment. In retreat, 
transcending his normal outlook, he contemplates these facts in 
all their naked vividness, and asks of God shame for his sinful- 
ness, confusion at the thought of his folly. If he attain what he 
ask, there will occur the inevitable suggestion that his present 
mode of life must be altered, his attachments given up. This 
will be accompanied at first, not by consolation, but by 
desolation ; not by feelings of contentment and joy, but by 
distress and, it may be, violent perturbation. It is the idea of 
the creatures to whom or to which he is attached that will 
tend to console him. 

In this case the perturbation of mind is due to the struggle 
between good and evil which is taking place within the soul. 
This is inevitable. The creature-complex which hitherto has 
dominated the sinner’s life cannot be broken up except by a 
struggle which must of necessity be painful. The pain here is 
a sign that God is working for a cure, is seeking to break the 
bonds of a self-induced slavery, and that, if the soul surrender 
to the divine suggestion, it will become free. Once it 
surrenders, the pain will give place to joy, the intensity of 


_ which will depend upon the extent of this surrender. And 


upon this same factor will depend the comparative freedom of 
the penitent from a recurrence of the struggle, and, should it 
recur, the ease with which he is able to emerge victorious. 
Quite a different rule for the discernment of spirits must 
be used in the case of a man who is already serving God. 
Divine suggestion, or divine sanction given to suggestions 
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which occur naturally and are dwelt upon, will be recognis- 
able now by the consolation which attends them. In this 
case, says St Ignatius, “it is the way of the evil spirit to 
sting, to sadden, to raise obstacles, making the soul restless 
by false reasonings, that it may get on no further. And it is 
the way of the good spirit to give courage and strength, 
consolations, tears, inspirations, and repose of mind, making 
things easy and removing obstacles, to the end that the soul 
may go on further in doing good.” ‘The suggestion that there 
are faults which need correction no longer causes perturbation 
now, but is received “as a drop of water that enters into a 
sponge,” or as “one coming into his own house by an open 
oor.” 

From the psychological point of view the explanation is 
the same in both cases. It is a question of apperception. 
If the complex of ideas, emotions, desires, conscious or sub- 
conscious tendencies, is incompatible with the suggestion 
which seeks to enter it, there is conflict and pain. If, on the 
other hand, there is harmony between the suggestion and the 
dominant complex of one’s mind, it will be readily and joy- 
fully apperceived, and will at the same time be thereby 
intensified and rendered the more efficacious. It is in order 
to eliminate the possibility of conflict that, as we have seen, 
the blank mind and restful body are recommended as the most 
favourable condition for treatment by suggestion. But so 
difficult is it in the waking state to obtain this condition, 
that hypnosis must often be resorted to. St Ignatius would 
work by suggestion throughout, and would obviate or over- 
come counter-suggestions by use of the apperceptive principle. 
He would not have a purely blank mind, but rather would 
stimulate faith and evoke the appropriate emotion, that sug- 
gestions may have at least a chance of success even with the 
habitual sinner. And he would help these suggestions in the 
conflict that in this case must inevitably arise, by indicating 
their origin, intensifying confidence in God’s mercy, and by 
the promise of victory and happiness if trust in God prevails. 
In like manner with those seeking to make progress would 
he strengthen suggestions already accepted by the contem- 
plation of incidents in Christ’s life, of His passion, or of His 
resurrection, thereby encouraging confidence, loyalty, hope, 
and the resolution to endure; while he would tide over times 
of dryness and despondency by the memory of past consolation 
and the assurance of its return. 

From the scientific point of view the process throughout 
is thoroughly sound, but for its success it supposes something 
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more than mere psychology. ‘There is postulated from the 
start a firm belief in God; not necessarily a practical belief, 
but at least a conviction of His existence, His power, and 
His love for mankind. Destroy this, and the therapeutic 
value of the Exercises is reduced to zero. It is useless to 
tell a man to make suggestions to himself unless you explain 
to him also something of the nature of auto-suggestion and 
of his so-called subconscious self. He must believe in these 
things if his suggestions are to prove efficacious. Posswnt, 
quia posse videntur. So, too, must we believe in divine sug- 
gestions if we are to place any trust in them. Explain God 
as the mere product of human ratiocination, and His power 
for good has vanished. Explain consolation as the mere effect 
of psychic process in no sense due to God, and it ceases 
to have value either as a token of grace or as a stimulant to 
action. Neither is such rationalising necessary, for the truth 
is that God operates in all things and through all things for 
the good of those who choose to recognise this fact and to 
make use of it. 

On the other hand, there is need of great caution in using 
consolation as a criterion of divine guidance even when it 
occurs in time of prayer. The danger is too obvious to need 
remark, and St Ignatius is fully aware of it. He holds that 
when the consolation is without assignable cause, there is no 
deception in it, since it proceeds from God alone. “ Never- 
theless,” he says, “the spiritual person, to whom God gives 
such consolation, ought to look with much watchfulness and 
attention to distinguish the time of the actual consolation 
from that which follows, in which the soul remains aglow 
with the favour and remnants of the consolation that is past ; 
for, often in this second period, by her own proper activity, 
working upon habits and the consequences of concepts and 
judgments, she comes to form various purposes and opinions 
which are not given immediately by God our Lord; and 
which therefore need to be very well discussed before entire 
credence is given them and they are carried into effect.” In 
fact, he would have us always “attend to the course and 
current of our thoughts,” and regard only those as approved 
by God in which “the beginning, middle, and end are all 
good, tending to entire good.” So soon as evil appears in 
their wake, or they tend to make us restless and troubled, 
we must begin to suspect them. In other words, with St 
John, we must “try the spirits if they be of God,” for many 
false prophets go about. 

In particular would St Ignatius have us exercise great 
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care where there is question of choosing a vocation in life, of 
accepting or refusing some preferment, or of coming to a 
decision in any other matter of importance. We must not 
make the choice in accordance with inclination, and then seek 
to convince ourselves that it is also in accordance with God’s 
will; but must first set clearly before our minds that it is 
God’s will alone that matters, and then consider carefully 
from the point of view of His greater service the advantages 
and disadvantages of each alternative that offers. We should 
also inquire whether we be clearly conscious that our in- 
clination towards one alternative is prompted primarily by 
the love of God; should ask ourselves how we would advise 
another to act in similar circumstances ; should try to imagine 
how we would desire to have acted if lying on our death-bed, 
and what account we would be able to give of ourselves in 
the matter before the judgment-seat of God. The actual 
decision may come in various ways. God may “so move 
and attract the will that without doubt or the power of 
doubting we must follow His guidance.” A “gathered 
abundance of clear light and knowledge” may break upon us 
after a long conflict and much emotional stress. Or we may 
decide the matter quite calmly after prayerful deliberation. 
But unless we have tried the spirits and have inquired whither 
they would lead us and by what route, we cannot be sure 
that the suggestions God seems to make, in reality come 
from Him. 

Belief in the power of divine suggestion, and the attempt 
to guide our lives by this means, does not imply that we are 
to cease to use intelligence, and to be guided solely by emotion. 
Quite the contrary: it means that we must take account of 
both intelligence and emotion, and must use the latter intelli- 
gently. Neither does that confidence in and entire submission 
to God, which is the first condition of success in the use of 
the Ignatian method, involve the renunciation of freedom or 
the weakening of our will. In surrendering to God one does 
not become a mere automaton. One surrenders freely, and 
one’s surrender must be freely renewed and sustained. The 
will, no less than intelligence and emotion, is operative 
throughout. 

This statement would at first seem to be in flat contra- 
diction to the theory of suggestion, between which and the 
principle of the Exercises we are attempting to establish an 
analogy. According to the Law of Reversed Effort, “ when 
an idea imposes itself on the mind to such an extent as to 
give rise to a suggestion, all the conscious efforts which the 
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subject makes in order to counteract this suggestion are not 
merely without the desired effect, but they actually run 
counter to the subject’s conscious wishes and tend to intensify 
the suggestion” (Baudouin, Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, 
p. 116). The formula for suggestion is not “who wills can,” 
but “who thinks can” or “who imagines can” (zbid., p. 10). 
“The teleology of the will is conscious, whereas the teleology 
of suggestion is subconscious” (p. 274). “If we inquire of 
the ‘new’ pupils, of those who have failed in their first 
attempts, concerning the manner in which they made their 
suggestions, we get some such answer as this: ‘I took a lot 
of pains’; ‘I tried as hard as I could.’ But as soon as the 
pupil is made to realise that herein precisely lies his error, he 
promptly begins to make headway ” (p. 125). 

The contradiction is only apparent. The above law, 
mutatis mutandis, is identical with the famous dictum of St 
Ignatius: In prayer, act as if everything depended on God ; 
and in conduct afterwards, as if everything depended on your- 
self. The confusion arises from the identification of the term 
“will” with those of its functions which require “effort.” 
For “ desire” is a primary condition of the use of suggestion. 
We can neither make nor accept suggestions unless we 
desire what is suggested. Even under hypnosis suggestions 
which are incompatible with our deep-rooted desires and our 
character will fail in their effect. Confidence and affection 
are also of importance, and in these, no less than in desire, 
the action of the will is involved. The point which Baudouin 
wishes to bring out is that it is not we who are going to 
bring about the effect, but the suggestion itself, and that our 
attitude towards it should be passive, not active. We should 
in no wise seek to enforce it, but merely submit quietly to 
its influence. Precisely the same condition is requisite for 
successful prayer. Quietly we allow to float before our mind 
the thoughts that have been put before us, and await sugges- 
tions. Some of them we shall recognise as coming from God, 
and in these we shall rest, bathing in them, so to speak, and 
submitting ourselves wholly unto them, because we believe 
that God inspires them and will give to them efficacy. Both 
a are initiated by a voluntary act, and, throughout 

oth, the will is operative in the selecting of some and the 
ignoring of other suggestions. Yet in neither should there 
be an effort of will, a straining of attention, or a determination 
which in our own strength we resolve to carry out. 

Success in prayer depends upon this principle no less than 
does success in the use of suggestion. In practical life, on the 
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other hand, the reverse is the case. Success here depends 
largely upon the firmness of our resolves and the determination 
of our efforts. We are ever planning, purposing, striving, 
persisting. Yet even here, and especially in the matter of 
temptation, it is possible to use the will wrongly. A tempta- 
tion is of the nature of a suggestion. Hence the attempt to 
repress it—positive resistere, as the theologians say—may result 
only too frequently, if the psycho-analyst is to be trusted, in 
increasing its pertinacity and intensity! The way to overcome 
temptation, especially if it be of the passionate type, is to 
nullify it by counter-suggestion. An unholy thought may be 
connected up with other thoughts more innocent in character. 
Its energy will thus be sublimated. For this our meditations 
will have prepared us. ‘They will also suggest to us that 
on the side of the counter-suggestion a divine energy is 
working, which, if we quietly submit to it, cannot but prevail. 
As in agriculture and industry we use the energy of our will 
rather to direct than to battle against the energies of nature, 
so should we use it in dealing with the powers of our own 
complex nature, and with those other powers, around and above 
us, to whose influence we are constantly subject. It is not by 
sheer effort of will that we shall overcome temptation, but by 
submitting ourselves voluntarily to another influence more 
powerful than that which would enthral us. 

This applies to the moment of temptation. Prior to this 
the will may be used in other ways. ‘The evil idea which in 
temptation tends to issue in act is usually suggested by 
external circumstances, and, even when arising from the body, 
is often thereby intensified. Such circumstances are “ occasions 
of sin,” and, though the inclination to enter an occasion of sin is 
itself a temptation, it is usually far less intense than the 
further temptation to which it will lead. It can therefore be 
more easily avoided. The prudent man will not act on 
impulse and haphazard, but will so order his life that those 
impulses which in him tend strongly towards evil get as little 
encouragement as possible. The strength of temptation 
depends largely upon the past—not only upon past actions, 
but also upon the complex of thoughts and images which has 
been built up around them under the influence of environment. 
The bigger the complex, the greedier it is of fresh material. 
Such material is but fuel to the fire, and must not be supplied 
to it. A strong character will mould its environment. But 
if our character be weak in any particular we can only avoid 
sin by avoiding such circumstances as will suggest sin. 
Meanwhile counter-suggestions must be encouraged by 
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meditation and strengthened by prayer, that the old complex 
may be dissolved and its elements woven into more spiritual 
complexes where their energy will be differently orientated. 

“The work of modern science is a great achievement, but 
it is incomplete,” says Baudouin (p. 278). ‘ For its completion 
a certain change is necessary both in outlook and method. 
As the philosopher Spir has well put it, ‘We are masters of 
nature externally alone; inwardly we are nature’s slaves.’” 
The “ organic control” of ourselves is in his view “a heritage 
which has been lost in the course of evolution” (p. 276). He 
would regain it by means of suggestion. 

Christianity, too, believes in a heritage that has been lost in 
the course of evolution. What Baudouin calls “organic control,” 
her theologians call “integrity,” and attribute to its loss “ con- 
cupiscence.” She would also regain it by the very means which 
Baudouin recommends, but with the difference that what he, 
as a scientist, ignores, she from her wider standpoint recognises : 
namely, the possibility of enhancing the power of suggestion 
by appealing to Him who is the supreme faith-healer. 

Psychotherapy is based on the principle that there is a 
subconscious self which can do things which we cannot do 
voluntarily, and seeks by means of suggestion to utilise this 
subconscious machinery. Substitute for the subconscious self 
God, and you have the fundamental principle of the Spiritual 
Exercises. Based on the conviction that God knows things 
which we do not know, and can do things which we are unable 
to do, the Exercises seek, by means of divine suggestion, to 
utilise this power to man’s upbuilding. They seek, too, to 
reconcile the warring elements in human nature, but would 
do so by first reconciling man and his Creator. A philosophy 
which takes account of man as well as of nature is better than 
one which is content with nature only; but it will still be in 
theory defective, and in practice halting, if it fail to take 
account also of the source whence both man and nature draw 
their being and activity. Self-conquest is possible, but only 
by God’s power can we attain it, and only as God’s instruments 
solve the problems of the world in which we live. 

That is the fundamental principle—far deeper than those 
of mere psychology—which underlies the method of the 
Exercises. To its efficiency experience amply testifies, and 
will testify still, if it be used; the more so, and not the less, 
because the psychologist of to-day takes cognisance and is 
analysing the processes involved. 
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A GODLESs country, some people have styled Japan. There 
are even Japanese who acquiesce in the statement that Shinto 
is a mere system of statecraft, and cannot be regarded as a 
religion, “properly so called.” 

It is not unnatural that missionaries, brought up against 
a religion which has no creed, no code of ethical prescriptions, 
no definite dogmas of heaven and hell, should fail to recognise 


in it the essentials of what they are accustomed to style 
“religion”; nor that those Japanese who have imbibed their 
culture should share their ideas. Accustomed to preach a 
code of ethics, to be faithfully observed on pain of post- 
mortem torment, the old-fashioned Christian minister would 
be strangely puzzled if the promises of felicity and the threats 
of eternal flame were withdrawn from his scheme of things. 
One great Christian thinker, indeed, wished that they might 
be, “in order that men might be led to virtue through love 
of it alone.” But few, until quite lately, reached this stand- 
point. Creeds, again, are still regarded in Christendom as 
of the essence of religion, except by the Unitarian. Ethical 
codes, from the Ten Commandments down, have, in more or 
less detailed form, been laid upon the conscience of the pious. 

Yet analysis would show us that neither creed, code, 
nor Tartarus is of the essence of religion. The mystic is 
independent of Tartarus—transcends Tartarus, and in a sense 
desires it. Paul the Apostle transcends codes and finds all 
things lawful, if not expedient. Creeds are seen to be the 
props of an age of decay: the substitutes for devotion to a 
Reality. 

It is such a devotion to a living Reality that constitutes 


Shinto. 
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Etymologically it is The Way. It is the Path of the 
Ideal ; just as in so many other religious systems the notion 
of a Path or Way is used as a name for the life of faith. Its 
one precept is, “ Follow your own heart’s dictates ”—in other 
words, “ Respond, like a needle to the pole, to the impulses 
of your conscience”; and reverence, it adds, all that has given 
you a conscience to follow. In general, and for the mass of 
people, it will be their physical ancestors who have given 
them this conscience; instilling their loving impulses into 
them by nurture and affection all down the ages. Pay a due 
meed of hearty reverence, then, to them: and above all, to 
that which is beyond and behind them—the glowing Force 
of warmth and brightness which is symbolised in the Sun. 
Many Powers there are—and each is a Kami, a thing above, 
which deserves to be reverenced. But above all, Love, in 
its dearest aspect of warmth and light—the celestial goddess, 
Amaterasu-ohomikami. ‘“ He who called God Love and Light 
did more for religion than all the philosophers.” 

And there is a symbol on earth to venerate—the Descendant 
par excellence; the Emperor, conceived as the embodiment 
of human tenderness and intellect. Every religion has its 
symbols: there is certainly nothing intrinsically sacred in two 
crossed pieces of wood: there is nothing intrinsically patriotic 
in coloured calico of red, white, and blue. Yet the Frenchman 
will die for the one, and the Catholic. for the other: not for 
the sake of crossed sticks or calico patterns, but for the sake 
of Christ or France. The flag may be soiled, the cross worm- 
eaten—it is of less than no consequence. 

And the Emperor is much more than asymbol. He is 
conceived as embodying the Ideal which he stands for, and 
which is worshipped in him. The supposition that an Emperor 
might not be perfectly kind and just, and the inquiry as to 
what would be the duty of the people in such a case, is simply 
not entertained. It is an hypothesis from which the mind 
recoils. As Lord Stowell said in a famous case, the very 
supposition involves “extreme indecency.” The Mencian 
doctrine that an Emperor who is not perfectly kind and just 
is no Emperor has little vogue in Japan. The Japanese 
clings to the assurance of Imperial perfection. This is a 
fact which, whether we understand or approve it or not, is 
vital to the life and conduct of the Japanese. The whole 
value of a symbol lies in the fact that it does ray out the 
high ideas which it is held to embody. When people take 
the Virgin’s picture, like Knox, for a “pented brod,” fitter 
to swim than to be worshipped, its symbolic virtue has gone 
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out of it. But that is not to say that it never had any. In 
sober fact, the Imperial Person still has, and more strongly 
than for centuries has, the symbolic virtue. Still the 
Imperial Majesty is in itself majesty im excelsis in the eyes 
of all Japanese. 

“Obey the Emperor” is therefore analogous to “Obey 
the Cross,” “Obey the Tricolour”—not the Symbol, but 
the living Idea. The devotion of a Spaniard to the material 
Cross, of a Chard or Bromhead of Zululand to the material 
Flag, finds its parallel in the devotion of a Japanese to the 
August Occupant of the Throne. When Chard died with 
the colours wrapped under his uniform, no one hinted that it 
was a ridiculous sacrifice for a square yard of bunting. 

The Japanese symbol is, indeed, the more spiritual and 
sublimated conception: for a carefully cultured soul is surely 
greater than any material thing. And the spirituality of the 
conception is shown in this—that it is not physical ancestry 
which is ultimately the important matter in determining the 
imperial descent, but culture. Europeans are apt to smile 
at the Japanese assertion of unbroken descent in the dynasty, 
which is clearly and avowedly adoptive in certain links (though 
always within a certain high lineage). But that is its very 
glory: it is not a descent based merely on physical connection. 
Physical connection is the normal guarantee of a community 
of basic ideas, but it is not a necessary or sufficient guarantee, 
and the adoptive successions are there to show that the fact is 
recognised. In short, the Emperor satisfies exactly Mr C. 
Chesterton’s conception of a mediaeval king—‘the Sacramental 
Man who summed up a nation.” 

Japanese religion, therefore, like Greek, starts with the con- 
ception which modern religion is slowly tending to approach. 
It discards particular dictates; it has no place for casuistry. 
If the heart is right, all is right—and its sole concern is to 
see that the heart shall grow in virtue through the sweet 
influences of home, in reverent admiration of all that is 
lovely and exalted. It has no use for fragmentary dogmas, 
and bits of proverbial philosophy such as were dear to Con- 
fucius. The soul is organic, and part of an organism— 
not a machine to be regulated by precepts and oiled by 
rewards. 

Japanese religion owns a multitude of Powers—and are 
there not a multitude? Like the Greek, the Japanese moves 
about in touch with the supernatural. There is a Power in 
the waters; in the leaves; in the crystal; each facet of life 
flashes a different admiration on his soul. ‘Est deus in nobis” 
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even—and the valiancy of the rebel, the skill of the marauder, 
are truly the work of God. 

Like Mr Ruskin, the Shintoist disdains to stimulate good- 
ness by any vis a tergo. Ruskin somewhere recalls the case 
of a woman who viewed with extreme gloom and disfavour 
the idea of abolishing Hell. “What would keep my son 
straight if it wasn’t the fear of Hell?” What sort of a 
goodness was it, Ruskin commented, which needed the fear 
of hell to preserve it! But it is simply wrong to represent 
Shinto as devoid of faith in a future. In no other religion 
in the world is the absolute continuity of life so vividly 
realised. The Communion of Saints is not a creed with the 
Japanese, it is an uncontradicted experience. The individual, 
his Kami, and his friends who have “changed their world,” 
are all part of the one fabric of existence. Death does not 
abolish them. The signs of their presence may be different, 
and that is all. 

One is often told that their religion sits lightly on the 
Japanese, and amounts to nothing. It is true that it is not 
a religion of gloom, and that it accords very well with delight 
in the beauty of the world. The essential difference between 
Shinto and Buddhism may be put in this—that the Buddhist 
tries to escape from the world, the Shintoist to overcome it. 
Both aims are ultimately the same—the conquest of perfection. 
But the Buddhist concentrates on withdrawing altogether 
from material images—the Shintoist on playing the ideal 
part under the stress of all their changes and chances. No 
one will say that Japanese religion, Buddhist or Shinto, con- 
sists in a nod of the head to the god, on the way to a festive 
orgy, who has seen the single figures agonising in prayer at 
the shrine, or who has, as I have, watched the lonely pilgrim 
bowing and returning to bow, again and again, with wide- 
stretched arms, in mute response to the glory of the Sun 
and the Sea. 

‘He made us, and He'll take care of us,” the concise 
conviction of William Black’s old Scotswoman, is, in short, the 
attitude of the Shinto worshipper. 

The relations of Shinto to Buddhism and Confucianism 
have often been explained, and I have not skill to dilate on 
them. But, shortly, Buddhism, imported in the eighth century, 
made its way by explaining the Kami of Shinto as manifesta- 
tions of the Buddha. It introduced an element of melancholy, 
which runs side by side in the Japanese character with the 
trustful optimism of Shinto. It appealed to the weak disgust 
with the world which is apt to assail at times the noblest 
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natures. But it never displaced the dear familiar Kam. In 
1868, when the Shogun (“Tycoon”) delivered his power into 
the hands of the great Emperor Meiji (then Mutsuhito), 
Buddhism, whose fortunes had been bound up with the 
Shogunate, was disestablished. 

The founders of the Tokugawa Shogunate had been fervent 
Buddhists, and the resplendencies of the Nikko temples built 
by them are alien to the plain simplicity of Shinto architecture, 
as seen notably at Isé (where “there is nothing to see, and 
they won’t let you see it,” according to disappointed tourists). 
The resumption of power by the Mikado was founded on a 
revival of Shinto learning, which took its rise, long before the 
Restoration, in the writings of the learned Motoéri, the morn- 
ing star of that reformation. Its culmination in the events of 
1868 led naturally to an official depression of Buddhism. 

As a private, and nearly universal, cult, however, Buddhism 
is active and powerful: though still perfectly compatible with 
Shinto. Until lately, the funeral ceremonies were Buddhist, 
and the marriage rites domestic ; but recent fashion is to resort 
to Shinto temples for both. 

The influence of Confucianism on Japanese religion was 
almost wholly bad. It dates from some few centuries back, 
and, besides introducing an almost Pharisaical minuteness of 
ceremonial and etiquette, it is responsible, as nothing else, for 
the depressed position of women. Before the Confucian and 
Chinese influence, feminine influence was great. ‘There were 
feminine Empresses. ‘There were feminine heroes and poets. 
The Empress Zhingo is perhaps the greatest hero and con- 
queror in Japanese history. ‘The supreme deity is a goddess, 
and in the exquisite culture of the Heian epoch the original 
and penetrating thought of feminine writers produced unrivalled 
masterpieces of classical literature. The author of the Tosa 
Diary—high official, mature nobleman, and head of a family— 
writes in the character of a woman. 

But Confucianism introduced the desolating doctrine that 
the sexes must specialise in virtue. That is a dogma which is 
really at the root of all our Western and Eastern ills, for 
virtue resents being torn in pieces; but Confucianism has 
made it specially baleful. It has carried out the rending of 
the seamless robe of Right with remorseless completeness. ‘The 
true nobility of the daughters of Japan is apt to be camouflaged 
under a thick affectation of meekness and hysterical shyness. 
It is melancholy to see the bright freshness of the very young 
girl—eager, courageous, original—fade into the insipid arti- 
ficiality which is too often her fate at twenty. 
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There is new wine, however, in Japan which is bursting 
the old bottles of Confucianism. Chief is the sacramental 
wine of Shinto. Its implications are as yet unsuspected ; but 
a nation which adores a goddess will not long be content with 
artificial women. It was the worship of the divine mother 
Saint Mary that alone created Western chivalry. Another 
element of ferment is the devotion of the Japanese to their 
infant daughters. They will not always be content to see 
them lose their bright, straightforward strength as they grow 
up. To such a pitch has it already come, that Japan is already 
faced by the possibility of a rising generation of self-confident 
girlhood. ‘The noisy and selfish damsel is beginning to appear 
on the scene, as any visit to the theatre will prove. And 
unless Japan can throw over the ethics of Confucianism, and 
admit women to the open enjoyment of masculine stateliness 
and initiative, the thwarted desire will break out in unhealthy 
licence—in_self-will, vulgar loudness, and egotism. The 
reflecting Japanese is justly terrified at the prospect of the soft 
and tender Japanese girl’s turning into the rough and master- 
ful Westerner, of whom he has only too cruel experience, and 
of whom he recognises the militant suffragist and the incon- 
siderate high-school romp as the dreaded types. He is right. 
But if he is not careful, he will get them. Ifhe tries to thwart 
the soul’s desire for perfection, he will drive it into faults. 
The faults Confucianism chooses for recommendation are 
artificiality and meekness. Ifa desire for straightforwardness 
and honour is met with a Confucian negative, the result will 
be to drive the girl right into the arms of Western roughness 
and vulgarity. They will represent to her her ideal of 
freedom. 

Not only that, but, as the more perfect is more attractive 
than the less perfect, the girl who to the grace and amiability 
which are her tradition adds high dignity and independence, 
wins particularly the regard which is denied to the meek and 
submissive. “I like Western women, because they have the 
dignity of men,” was the reason given by a Japanese for 
marrying an American. It is in the nature of things that the 
admirable shall be admired. 

The present observer sees, therefore, in the future a sudden 
subversion of Confucianism as striking and as far-reaching as 
was the subversion of Buddhism. Either that must happen, 
or the filtration of Western ideas will provide Japan with a 
luxuriant crop of spoilt daughters, who snatch at the vices 
nearest to those virtues which orthodoxy would deny them. 
And the most natural and obvious path to the abolition of 
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Confucian ethics is the grace of Amaterasu-ohomikami, the 
Goddess of Shinto. 

In fine, Shinto is the nearest equivalent existing to-day for 
the old religion of the Western world—that of Greece. It is 
Light: but not only Light—it is Sweetness as well. “To 
attain Sweetness in accord with human nature, which is at the 
same time the nature of the gods,”! appears to be the essence 
of Shintoism. 

Conscience, reverence, and sweetness (“ umashi”) find as 
their companion virtue a passionate devotion to stainlessness. 
Even sheer physical cleanness is sedulously inculcated by 
Shinto. It is easy to disparage the importance of physical 
as compared with moral purity. But after all, it washes— 
physical pollution is, inevitably, not a nice thing. To remove 
it may involve greater moral pollution; still, the desire to 
remove all that is physically disgusting and foul is a purely 
ethical desire, and one in root and essence with the impulse 
towards spiritual stainlessness. ‘Let a man first wash himself,” 
says Carlyle; “let him first be physically clean!” Although 
that which is without defileth not a man, yet contented 
acceptance of it does. 

Not that physical cleanliness is regarded as all, or chief. 
The oracle of the God of Katori is quite explicit on the point. 
“To God, inward purity is all-important; mere external 
cleanliness avails not . . . if one is pure in heart, rest assured 
that one will even feel the Divine presence with him, and 
possess the immediate sense of the Divine within him (cf. 
Gentshi Kato, append. 7'rans. Asiatic Society of Japan, ‘ The 
Japanese Analects,’ p. 67) of Shintoism.” 

Blood, corruption, decay, the humours of the body, birth, 
death—all these are essentially anathema to Shinto, which is 
simply the expression of natural human feeling. 

For, above all, the inmost attraction of Shinto reposes on 
the fact that it is utterly natural. It invokes no revelation, 
no sacred books, as its warrant. Its sole warrant is the human 
heart and the nature of things. Evil is evil, all the world 
over, in spite of changeful appearances. The heart of sweet- 
ness is one and indestructible, and folds the living and the 
dead in one web of immortality—whether we call her 
Amaterasu-ohomikami or by some other name. 

Mirror, Sword, and Jewel—these are the symbols of 
Japanese religion. They all embody the ideal of clear and 
lovely splendour. The Mirror, which must needs be stainless, 


1 Je, there are not two standards of morality for the divine and human: 
what is sweet is sweet, whether in God or man, 
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or it ceases to be a mirror, is the chief. The Sword indicates 
the prime necessity (if again we may quote Carlyle) “that a 
man be valiant.” The Jewel is for beauty and sweetness. 
Stainlessness, Sweetness, and Valiance—such is the Japanese 
ethic. 

If the reader has followed us so far as to be ready to admit 
that such a system may properly be termed a religion, it is a 
fair question to propound whether it can be a universal religion. 
It is usually regarded as intensely exclusive—far more so than 
Judaism ; made in and for Japan, and incapable of communica- 
tion except to members of the Japanese State. There seems 
no place in it, not even an inferior place, for the sojourner and 
the stranger. Can such a system be other than a local and 
temporary one ? 

Now, the first comment to make is that, in fact, it is in 
Japan, and solely in Japan, that the system of Shinto has had 
its rise. Nowhere else, in historic fact, has a religious system 
arisen discarding all but the most sublimated ethics, directing 
its votaries to follow their conscience in reverence to those 
who have nurtured them, and founding on no finite and 
mutable creeds and scriptures. Brahmanism and Buddhism 
tend to mortification ; Christianity is bound up with a host of 
irrelevancies which are de fide. Japan alone is the origin and 
seat of Shinto. Ancient Greece may have had the same 
religion; but ancient Greece is buried— Pan is dead. 
Moreover, the great fact of ancient Greek religion was not 
the celestial Light and Love, but rather the stern brilliance 
of the dreaded Thunderer. The Thunderer does not rule 
Japan. He is a considerable god, but rather an amusing one ; 
with grotesque tastes, and a good loud drum. In Japan, 
“force of heart holds its own against fire-balls.” There is no 
question as to the supremacy of the Ancestral Goddess over 
the lightnings of Zeus. 

The religion being unique, it is no wonder that its scope at 
first sight appears to be limited. But is it so in reality? Are 
the millions of the earth, outside Japan, regarded as a mere 
shifting background for the human drama ?—a mere collection 
of atomic dust without God in the world ? 

It is a fundamental question. For, essentially, questions 
of world-politics are religious questions. Either Japan must 
abandon Shinto, or Shinto must be conciliated with Occidental 
religion, or else there must be inevitable strife. It is the 
religious nerve that is the irritable nerve. It seems to me that 
Shinto is readily to be reconciled with Western religion, in 
spite of its apparently exclusive character. Western religion 
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is rapidly shedding its irrelevancies and is retiring on funda- 
mentals. It is ready, and indeed eager, to neglect the formal 
and external, and to see the same Reality under different 
names and aspects. But is Shintoism ? 

I should, ignorantly and regretfully, have answered the 
question in the emphatic negative two years ago. ‘hat the 
elect religion was for the chosen people seemed to be the only 
admissible conclusion. State and religion were seen so closely 
intertwined that there seemed no Shintoistic salvation possible 
without the pale of the Japanese Empire. Amaterasu- 
ohomikami was the God of the whole world, but she had no 
particular care for or interest in the outlying lands. They 
were relegated—I will not say to her “ uncovenanted ” mercies, 
for there is nothing “‘ covenanted ” about the love of Amaterasu 
for her People, who are also her Family—but to the position 
of a hardly regarded background in the scheme of things. 

But indeed it is not so, or need not be so. The Warongo, 
or Japanese Analects, translated by Gentshi Kato (see the 
reference to them above), and published this year (1918), 
contain an oracle of the God Watatsumi Daimyojin which 
shows how far the later Shintoists were prepared to go in the 
path of comity. 

‘‘ Not only in Japan does one and the same Japanese God 
of Heaven manifest Himself, in different forms, but also in 
many other lands. In India He was born as Gautama. .. . In 
China, the three sages, King Futsze, Laotze, and Yenhui, 
were neither more nor less than our own Kami Himself. You 
may ask, Why does one and the same God assume such varied 
forms? It is simply because, being one and the same God, 
He desires to preach the selfsame truth, and therefore He 
takes forms differing only in appearance from each other, 
so that He may adapt His teaching to the understanding 
of everyone” (cf. ibid., p. 75). So, Fujiwara Kanetaka is 
represented as saying (about the end of the sixteenth century) : 
“We should not fail to welcome any strangers, whether 
Buddhists from India or Confucianists from China, who come 
and show homage to our Divine Kingdom. For they are all 
in reality offshoots of one and the same tree of our Shinto, 
or the Way of the National Gods. Each foreign doctrine 
represents a different aspect of the selfsame truth of Shinto 
in its own country, accommodated to circumstances. Should 
anyone think otherwise, it is because of his entire ignorance of 
the vast comprehensiveness of our Shinto.” 

It is useless to say that these extracts show traces of 
Christian and Buddhist influence on primitive Shinto. We 
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are concerned, not with what Shinto may have been, but with 
what it is. And such conceptions as are embodied in the 
Analects show that it is capable of being regarded as a “ com- 
prehensive” religion, has in fact been so regarded, and may 
properly be so regarded at the present day and in the coming 
future. As another oracle (ibid. p. 81) says: “Our Sun- 
Goddess—that is to say, or broadly speaking, all our Shinto 
gods without exception—is believed to manifest Herself as 
Surya (Hindi Sun-God) or Mahavairocane (the All-Illumina- 
tions) in the Buddhist teaching. The same Sun-Goddess, 
however, also manifests Herself in the form of the Dragon-God 
of the sea, who is ready to grant petitions made by any 
creature in all the Three Worlds. Even the followers of 
Sakyamuné should not fail to pay due homage to the Sun- 
Goddess. This is because all things in the Universe, Heaven 
and Earth included, are after all but different manifestations of 
the One Supreme Being.” 

Let us close with quoting the sayings attributed by the 
same source (p. 87) to Yamato-hime: 

“The Goddesses of Isé are self-existent and primordial, 
having neither beginning nor end—a Great Spirit, the Over- 
Soul. ... This Great Spirit, or Innermost-Self, of the 
Kami transcends all our thoughts and is incomprehensible. 
The Most High stands aloof from earthly things and yet is 
not the Non-Existence, or Absolute Nothing or Void, as 
nihilistic Buddhism asserts. . . . The essential in man is his 
soul, the Innermost-Self, which is derived from the Kami. 
Hence, the Kami is the most Ancient of the Ancient, the 
Fathomless of the Unfathomed, the Hidden One, the First 
Principle.” 

TH. BATY. 


Tokio, JAPAN. 











THE MECHANICAL BASIS OF WAR. 


B. A. G. FULLER, B.Sc. (Oxon.), Px.D. 


Or all the ways in which the God of Things as They Are cynic- 
ally discredits the ideals and discourages the enthusiasms of 
the moral reformer, none to-day is more distressingly brutal 
than his persistent refusal to create the State in the image of 
the individual, and model the so-called comity of nations, if not 
after the Communion of the Saints, at least upon the community 
of ordinary, mediocre, sinful men. Human beings, to be sure, 
are not always perfectly polite, forbearing, and just in their 
personal relations with one another. Still, the direct and 
personal dealings of man with man can usually be damned with 
the faint praise that they are better at any rate than inter- 
national relations. 

The highest degree of comity possible among nations seems 
to have been realised once and for all very early in history. 
This degree is so small that we are almost justified in saying 
that the evolution of a moral order among States has never 
taken place. Such rudiments of ethical conduct as have 
succeeded in establishing themselves still require nations to 
go armed to the teeth. International law is a mere counsel 
of perfection to be followed or not as expediency dictates, 
which no State feels itself in honour or duty bound to enforce 
or obey. All the tradition and all the machinery moral and 
physical by which order is kept among individuals within the 
State are lacking in the society, if such it can be called, of 
nations. 

This failure of States to develop an international moral 
order pari passu with the evolution of a moral order in personal 
relations presents a very curious and baffling phenomenon. It 
is so obviously desirable and theoretically so easy to conform 
the behaviour of States to the elementary decencies of the 
social life and conduct of their citizens by the substitution of 
arbitration for battle and the introduction of international 
424 
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law-courts and police, that the would-be social and political 
reformer is hardly to be blamed for feeling that the world is 
trembling on the verge of a political millennium into which the 
mere touch of a worker’s, a woman’s, or a Wilson’s hand will 
be sufficient to precipitate it. And yet at the present moment 
these ideas, apparently so sensible and so easy of realisation, 
seem less at home than ever amid the troubles of a naughty 
world and continue to dwell, like Plato’s ideal State and all 
other Utopias, in Heaven. 

We shall do well, in view of the obstinate character of the 
disorder, to make a thorough examination of the case before 
hazarding or accepting the diagnosis that war is a preventable 
functional malady which modern enlightenment is about to 
eliminate from the world. There is at least room for suspicion 
that we may be dealing with an organic difficulty in the 
constitution of human society beyond the reach of the 
League of Nations, Women’s Suffrage, or the collapse of the 
Capitalistic Bourgeoisie. 

Now all war cures or prophylactics presuppose one of two 
things. Either they assume that a plurality of localised States 
is not an ultimate form of social organisation but merely a 
stage in a well-defined evolution towards complete political 
integration in an international world-state. Or else, supposing, 
perhaps blindly or on purely sentimental grounds, that nations 
will retain in the future their separate existences and in- 
dependent sovereignties, they draw an analogy between the 
State and the individual, and from the fact that both are 
grown in the same culture, as it were, of human nature infer 
that both can be made to display an equal virulence of moral 
virtue and aptitude for social organisation. 

Neither of these assumptions should be made without a 
preliminary analysis of the nature of the sense of nationality. 
For our purposes we may discover in the sense two factors, 
one psychological, the other geographical or geometrical. 
Psychologically speaking, national self-consciousness is one 
among the many manifestations of that universal and _ all- 
compelling group-consciousness which makes man a social 
animal and the group a quasi-organic entity endowed with 
“ over-individual” incentives and motives of behaviour. 
Indeed, the researches of social psychology suggest that 
man thinks and acts more fundamentally in point of time 
and instinct as the member of a group than as an isolated 
individual, and that his detachment from the group as a 
distinct person is a comparatively tardy event in evolution. 
The group, then, not the individual, might seem the original, 
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essential, and dynamic human unit; the individual, not the 
group, the derivative and subordinate aspect of human 
nature. 

The distinguishing mark of the national form of group- 
consciousness is localisation in space. A nation is a group 
whose over-individual consciousness particularises itself in and 
is bound up with a given geographical area, just as the sense 
of individual personality is bound up with the possession of 
a particular body. This attachment of group-consciousness 
to space is one of its most ancient and enduring characteristics. 
Of all the cements which bind human beings to one another 
a bit of earth shared in common holds hardest and lasts best. 
Love of country withstands the strain of personal affection, 
family ties, conscience, honour, and love of individual life 
itself. It survives the cold class hatreds and the bitter 
industrial unrests of the winter of our discontent. Nay, more, 
it betrays itself in those who profess themselves its betrayers. 
Even from out the whirlwind of Bolshevism one seems to 
catch the voice of Holy Russia calling upon her sons to arise 
and repel the foreign invader of their native land. Further- 
more, it is only when the nomad stage has passed and the 
group has abandoned locomotion in free space for lateral 
expansion about a fixed point that any high degree of social 
evolution has taken place. In fact, human life has drawn so 
much of its fairest flowering and noblest fruition from its 
attachment to the soil, that man so far as his spiritual life is 
concerned should perhaps be called not a higher animal but 
a higher vegetable. 

This localisation of group-consciousness in space which 
makes a nation a country also makes it something very like 
an organism. ‘The State combines, we might almost say, the 
localised and highly specialised sense-organs and individualised 
reactions of the higher animals with the diffuse and compara- 
tively uniform sensitisation and the vague and simple reactions 
of the protozoon. The individuals composing the State are 
the sensitive spots, as it were, in which its consciousness has 
become collected, differentiated, and intensified. But the 
State also retains in its corporate, group capacity a primitive 
and fundamental irritability, diffused throughout its entire 
length and breadth, which makes national feeling more than 
the mere sum of the individual minds of its citizens and 
national reaction more than the component of their individual 
activities. In any case, a State is a state of mind common to 
a number of individuals which welds them into a body distinct 
from all other bodies and causes them to act “as one man” 
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with a unity of purpose and operation which resembles the 
activity of an individual being. 

It is granting the primary character of group-consciousness, 
its propensity to localise itself in space, and the resultant 
quasi-organic nature of the State, that we must approach the 
contention of the internationalist. He is really arguing that 
the fundamental group may be widened so as to weld together 
all mankind, that the entire earth may be made the soil in 
which this universal group is rooted, and that all local loves 
of country may be transcended in love of the world as a whole. 

The testimony of history is not so one-sided or convincing 
on this point as the internationalist would have us believe. 
He points to the many instances of the merging of the distinct 
group-consciousness, the jealousies, and the enmities of smaller 
units in the larger nations of to-day as fair evidence that such 
an amalgamation may be repeated on a larger scale in a 
federation of the world. But he forgets that usually this 
consolidation has been not voluntary and based upon sweet 
reasonableness, but due rather to the existence of the dangers 
and the vigorous use of the methods which he is seeking to 
abolish. It is an open question whether without compulsion, 
conquest, and the danger of foreign aggression the trend of 
events would be toward the amalgamation of smaller units or 
the disintegration of larger ones. As it is, history shows no 
great preponderance of centripetal over centrifugal tendencies. 

If history affords no secure foundation for the internationalist 
hope, psychology might be held to undermine it altogether. 
It is a psychological commonplace that the personal self- 
consciousness of any given individual depends upon and means 
from the very beginning a consciousness of other selves with 
which he contrasts and differentiates his particular self. Apart 
from the foil of this consciousness of other personality, he 
could never become aware of his own. Self-consciousness, in 
a word, is essentially plural in content—is primarily of selves 
and only incidentally of self. It can find and recognise itself 
only in a multitude. 

Now there is certainly a fair presumption that the social 
as well as the personal consciousness of the individual is 
subject to the same law of plurality. It may be that man 
cannot be conscious of belonging to any group at all, or in 
other words be a social or even a gregarious animal, save in 
so far as he is conscious of groups other than and foreign to 
his own. In that case the very nature and existence of human 
society implies and depends upon the existence of a plurality 
of reciprocally contrasted or exclusive societies incapable of 
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fusion, and the achievement of a single all-inclusive political 
unit is as impossible psychologically as the development or 
persistence of a personal self-consciousness. Nothing short of 
an invasion from another planet, with its alter-ego of an extra- 
terrestrial group, can transfer the allegiance of man from a 
quarter to the whole of the globe and make him a citizen of 
the world. The late Professor Lowell’s interpretation of the 
canals on Mars may very likely prove a more certain harbinger 
of international peace than President Wilson’s advocacy of 
the League of Nations. 

The balance of fact inclines us to believe that this pre- 
sumption is true. All forms of social consciousness are as 
exclusive as they are inclusive. In every social as in every 
mathematical circle, from the family to the State, whatever 
its size and purpose, concavity and convexity are inseparable 
phenomena, ‘Take away external pressure and you have 
removed the principle of internal cohesion. For inner co- 
hesion, both psychological and physical, is largely an activity 
of recognising and resisting pressure from without. In short, 
the presence of an outsider is everywhere an integral part of 
the feeling of being inside any organisation whatsoever. And 
nowhere is this more noticeable than in national self- 
consciousness. 

So much for the reformer’s vision of a federation of the 
world and a parliament of man. The evidence of history or 
of psychology bids us be wary in acquiescing in his hope. It 
remains to examine the contention of those who, without 
hoping to fuse or federate the different national sentiments 
and sovereignties, still argue that distinct and sovereign 
nations are as susceptible of moral conduct and relations as 
are the separate and unique personalities of individual men. 

This view presupposes, as we have already remarked, an 
essential similarity in the conditions which engender or mould 
the growth both of nations and individuals, since only like 
causes and circumstances can be expected to yield like results. 
Not until this supposition has been more closely examined 
can we estimate the soundness of the argument. 

Our investigation may well begin—and perhaps end—by 
seeking to discover the fundamental condition which permits 
an inter-individual moral order to develop and persist. The 
existence of moral conduct and relations among individuals 
is too often taken for granted, and referred off-hand to merely 
anthropological or biological causes such as the naturally 
social and altruistic nature of man, his inherent sweet reason- 
ableness, or his perception of the selfish advantages of a 
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calculated compromise peace with his naturally hostile fellows. 
But, obviously, explanations of this sort do not solve but 
merely postpone the problem. The moral order cannot be 
made to lift itself by its own bootstraps, but must stand upon 
a prior, non-moral ground of some sort. We have to ask 
what are the circumstances which permit man to have an 
altruistic and gregarious nature, or enable him to make the 
contract or the compromise upon which society is founded. 
These circumstances will of necessity be antecedent logically 
and temporally to even the rudiments of ethical conduct 
and relations. 

The answer is suggested by the social theory of Hobbes, 
which, seeing in ethics and politics an extension of geometry 
and mechanics to the sphere of mind and will, regarded the 
right of self-preservation as a psychological expression of the 
first law of motion, and the substitution of compromise for 
collision between human wills as the equivalent of mechanical 
action and reaction in the movement of physical bodies. For, 
whether or not this reduction of conscious and social activity 
to terms of mechanical energy can be successfully carried out, 
the permissive condition of a moral order would seem to lie 
in a mechanical and geometrical accident. This accident is 
the occurrence of empty space between individual human 
beings and the consequent possibility of growth and movement 
without constriction and collision. Were men planted side 
by side with little or no intervening space, neither locomotion 
nor the expansion incidental to the normal mechanical process 
of growth could take place without encroaching upon places 
already filled. ‘The ultimate relations of organisms so pushing 
and squeezing as they must to occupy the same space would 
be actually the bellum omnium contra omnes predicted by 
Hobbes of the fundamental condition of individual beings, 
and their struggle for existence could never be translated from 
terms of mechanical pressure into those of an economic and 
social competition which permits, though haltingly, the ex- 
pression of a moral ideal, In a word, such organisms could 
never develop altruistic forms of consciousness and conduct. 

The evolution of inter-individual morality, then, has been 
possible only because of the existence of inter-individual space. 
But now international space does not exist. The situation in 
which we have just fancied the individual is the real situation 
of the State. Nations are planted beside and bounded by 
one another without intervening space. The reproduction 
of the individual organic parts of which they are composed 
impels them to the only movement possible to them on 
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a priori geometrical grounds—lateral expansion. This move- 
ment may for a time mean the growth of population without 
constriction within loosely fitting home areas, or a bulging 
into comparatively empty and therefore non-resistant spaces 
such as colonies. But eventually it must involve a struggle 
to occupy a place already solidly filled by another. Bio- 
logically, so to speak, nations must, geometrically they cannot, 
occupy the same space. In their case, then, the geometrical 
prerequisite of a moral order, z.e. the possibility of occupying 
throughout growth different spaces, is lacking. Hence their 
relations are fundamentally unmoral. But their behaviour 
cannot be called immoral, since they are situated in a space 
in which there is no room for the distinction between good 
and evil. 

The fact that the State is a collection of organisms whose 
inter-individual relations are moral avails nothing. For, as 
we have seen, these beings, free in their individual capacity 
to grow and move in space unimpeded, are in their collective 
capacity deprived of that mobility in free space which is 
indispensable to the occurrence of moral conduct. Indeed, 
it is not the least of the ironies of existence that the same 
group consciousness which, taken internally, as it were, is the 
very essence and meat of all altruistic, social, and ethical 
values and behaviour, should when applied externally poison 
human life perhaps beyond hope of cure. 

The essential unmorality of the State is temporarily 
obscured in those cases where an excess of territory over 
population and a consequent absence of pressure by population 
upon boundaries breed the illusion of international space and 
hence of the possibility of conforming international activity 
to inter-individual standards of ethics. It is, for instance, 
interesting to note that during and after the Great War the 
prevalence among the Allies of so-called “idealism” over 
“realism” and “imperialism” has been in fairly constant 
inverse ratio to the proportion of population to territory. 
Japan, having occupied too much of her national area to have 
any great quantity left in which to deceive herself into 
idealism by a fictitious sense of locomotion, acts accordingly, 
and her “realism” and “imperialism” are the normal ex- 
pression of her geometrical position. The question for her, 
as it will be for every nation in similar circumstances, is not 
whether but where she shall expand. Italy and France, with 
some spare room at their disposal, but less spaciously and 
comfortably situated than the Anglo-Saxons, are notably 
less confident that the former things have passed away and 
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that there will not be any more war. The British Empire 
and the United States, however, in their ability to expand 
throughout an indeterminate future within spare room happily 
already seized and annexed, have the psychological equivalent 
of the individual's power of locomotion, ability to avoid 
collision, and consequent capacity for exercising forbearance 
and behaving ethically towards his neighbours. The illusion 
of international space, uninhibited by anything in their own 
experience, and in the case of remote, unschooled, and in- 
genuous America by anything in her knowledge of the 
experience of others, has become for them an idée fixe. It 
is no wonder that, having forestalled for centuries to come 
their own need of space in which to grow, the British and 
the Americans should advocate on the most far-sighted 
grounds the immediate curtailment of the wants of others less 
forehanded. Beguiled by the ample and brilliant prospects 
of their respective empires, they not unnaturally forget the 
essentially local, temporary, and contingent character of their 
good fortune, and regard it as a permanent political condition 
capable of serving as an example to other nations still regret- 
tably disposed to “imperialistic” expansion. At the Congress 
of Versailles they imposed this view on friend and foe alike, 
extolling as the foundation of a just and lasting peace the 
maintenance of a territorial statws guo which in reality deprived 
everyone except themselves, and perhaps Russia, of space 
for future growth. 

The relief of pressure upon boundaries by emigration is a 
temporary and unsatisfactory alleviation. Group conscious- 
ness is such that any one nation tends to view with disfavour 
the loss of its members to another. Even idealistic America 
is apt to look somewhat askance at the man who renounces 
his American citizenship in order to become the subject of a 
foreign power. A national group instinctively prefers to find 
room for its surplus population by enlarging if possible its 
geographical area. ‘This feeling is one of the grounds of the 
well-nigh universal desire for colonial expansion. 

Emigration however, even if it were an approved, would 
form but a temporary, expedient. If the emigrant is absorbed 
into his new country he increases by so much the pressure 
from the other side of the boundary line and hastens elsewhere 
the disappearance of the illusion of international space. If he 
is not absorbed he either becomes expatriate and parasitic, or 
else remains an active member of his old group and exemplifies 
the dangers of the German doctrine of double citizenship. 

The expedient of birth-control is likewise unsatisfactory. 
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Theoretically, to be sure, it seems the logical solution of the 
difficulty. If all nations could be persuaded to limit the size 
of their populations to the size of their present allotments of 
space, and stunt deliberately their growth at the point where 
any further increase would require more room, it would seem 
as if war might be really abolished. But in the first place 
it is doubtful whether a group in the plenitude of vigour 
and national self-consciousness can deliberately stop its own 
growth, any more than can the individual. Again, supposing 
that it could, such a dwarfing could take place only through 
the compulsory practice of birth-control by the individual 
members of the group. Birth-control, however, even in a 
permissive form is considered rather improper to mention and 
quasi-criminal to practise. And though doubtless the day 
will come when it will be considered moral to be rational in 
the propagation of the species, we may doubt whether it will 
do more than enlighten the present enforced ignorance and 
leave the degree of restriction to private discretion. This 
degree is perhaps more likely to be determined by immediate 
economic conditions than by an enthusiasm for the League of 
Nations and a conscious intention of minimising the occasions 
of war. 

The hope, then, of those who look for an international 
moral order pacifying the relations of sovereign states in the 
same way that inter-individual ethics harmonise the conduct 
of autonomous individuals, seems as futile as the _ inter- 
nationalist dream. The abolition of a plurality of group 
consciousnesses is psychologically impossible without destroy- 
ing the whole social and moral nature of man. But as long as 
that plurality exists and is localised, as it is in national self- 
consciousness, in a plurality of contiguous spaces on the same 
plane, the inevitable growth of each resultant body and soul 
politic must eventually precipitate a struggle for room in 
which to continue the process of lateral expansion in which 
the development of a nation consists. It is to this inadequacy 
of the geometrical medium to the amount of mechanical 
movement seemingly destined to take place within it that the 
vast and endless battle of history is due. 

It is an interesting and perhaps not too distant excursion 
into the realm of metaphysics, to note in passing that this 
inability of the external world to find room for the free and 
unconflicting development of all the processes of physical 
growth which it initiates and fosters is the counterpart and, 
to borrow a term from Schopenhauer, the “ objectification ” 
of a similar inability of the will to include within the scope 
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of its activity all the various ends and goods which suggest 
themselves to it as goals of natural and fruitful pursuit. In 
every human heart, more desires, more aspirations, more 
alluring vistas of self-fulfilment, more would-be selves than 
can ever be realised, obsess the vision and tempt to attain- 
ment. All the many possible lives which any man might live, 
each one fraught with a whole career and big with a new and 
unique personality reflecting in its own way and from its own 
angle the glory of the world, battle with one another to fill a 
consciousness which is too narrow to contain them all, and to 
become a self which is too finite to be more than one of them. 
There is no one, however Leonardo-like the sweep and subtlety 
of his experience may have been, but must at the end, when 
he reviews and ponders upon the dead selves strewn thick 
as the leaves in Vallombrosa along the path of his career, carry 
down with him into the dust “/e regret de je ne sais quelles 
patries jamais retrowvées, de je ne sais quels étres desirés 
ardemment et jamais embrassés.” But selves battle and die on 
the field of consciousness unheard save by the spiritual ear 
alone; whereas history resounds with the tumult and the 
shouting amid which the captains and the kings and their 
empires depart. 

Our final word, then, as to the elimination of war must be 
one of pessimism. Peace and a moral order have appeared 
among human individuals only by reason of an accidental 
geometrical situation which has permitted a limited class 
of organisms a particular kind of biological evolution. The 
cause of war among nations lies ultimately in the fact that 
human groups do not fall within this class. It lies so deep 
that it cannot be eradicated without shattering both the 
structure of Euclidian space and the psychological laws upon 
which the existence of self-consciousness and human society 
are conditional. Indeed, against the too hopeful pacifist might 
be flung with a moral turn Heracleitus’ reproach of Homer for 
praying that war might pass away among gods and men: “ He 
did not see that he was praying for the destruction of the uni- 
verse ; for if his prayer were heard, all things would pass away.” 


B. A. G. FULLER. 
’Tween Waters, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE NEWEST FREEDOM. 


GINO SPERANZA, 
Bedford, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE seal of the little republic of San Marino bears this 
motto: “In Smalliness there is Safety.” It is the only 
instance, I believe, of a sovereign State pointing with pride to 
its diminutiveness. The importance or import of this is not 
so much in the fact itself as in its converse. Sovereign States 
have always striven for “ bigness,” justifying it as a condition 
essential to greatness. 

This striving for “ bigness ”—called to-day expansion or 
development —has been a marked, if not the salient, character- 
istic of our times. The fact that such expansive theory, 
which we call progress, was considered corruption by the 
Romans has made little difference to our age. For by 
utilising natural energies unknown to the ancients it has 
come to believe itself immune from the workings of those 
disintegrating forces that in other epochs have come into 
play almost automatically with the extension of empires. 

All this material expansion in our days, all the increase in 
mechanical productivity, the rapid extension of “plant” in 
our schools, the pooling of businesses, the concentration of 
interests, of labour, of capital, and of effort, the growth of 
States by annexations, protectorates, or mandates, the trend to 
crowded cities, have converted our civilisation into a world 
which thinks in terms of size and figures. 

If we doubt this growing habit of mind to think in what 
I may call “mechanistic terms,” let us ask ourselves how 
often we base decisions in our daily life on figures, measure- 
ments, or statistics rather than on arguments ; how we seek 
the aid of “expertness” rather than of judgment ; how our 
problems are studied and presented more and more as lines 
and curves on quadrille-ruled maps denoting time, history, and 
434 
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population, or flashed in bright colours upon a screen in 
democratic and impersonal synthesis openly arrived at! Con- 
sider what engineering jargon has been introduced into our 
common language: how we speak of “surveys” of indigence 
and illiteracy, of welfare “ workers,” of “ efficiency engineers,” 
of “organised” philanthropy, of “standardised” labour and 
“ dynamic ” religion ! 

What concerns us most, however, is how this mechanistic 
habit of mind is affecting our moral and spiritual outlook. 
For, as an acute French observer recently pointed out, our 
mechanical progress, while increasing the comforts of life, has 
also inspired us with a desire to do things with the least possible 
effort ; and this has had its mental and spiritual correlatives 
in a growing disbelief in struggle and renunciation as the basic 
forces towards intellectual achievement and moral conquest. 
So that we find the “ mechanistic” conceptions of our Age 
of the Machine colouring and affecting all life, whether in 
human conduct, action, or outlook in the sense-world, or in 
aspirations, faith, and hope in the transcendental sphere. 
Whether we turn to politics or the struggle for economic 
adjustment, to education or morals, we discover a world which 
has been converted into what a European philosopher has 
described as “an immense mechanical device where all is 
explainable by the logic of cause and effect, where phenomena 
are residueless and reducible to material forces, physical or 
chemical.” 

And what of the harvests? In education the mechanistic 
striving for “ bigness ” is very pronounced, with its unescapable 
resultants of standardisation and specialisation. In the field 
of scholarship there is a surfeit of what the Italians so happily 
call faciloneria ; so much polished veneer for the lucidity of 
clear depth, such iconoclastic criticism brilliantly worded but 
lacking real doctrine, so much art clamouring against the 
“ restrictions” of past models and insisting on the right of 
“free expression,” and even a sort of intellectual class-feeling 
among the new democrats of learning against the privileged 
class of real scholars ! 

In the throbbing, agitated world of politics the democratic 
system is breaking down as practical government from the 
sheer weight of its extension in size and congestion. The 
physical strain on leaders of empires, whether European 
premiers or American presidents, is becoming more and more 
unbearable ; while the plethora of laws and the intricacies of’ 
budgets make the legislative function of guarding the interests 
of the State an empty phrase. And no less burdensome, 
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though in a different way, has become the problem of running 
our large cities. 

But it is democratic doctrine and democratic ideals 
especially which suffer from “mechanistic” taint. Democracy 
is interpreted and applied as a theory of mathematical values, 
while its levelling process, which originally was its distinction 
as an uplifting force, now works more and more downward. 
It is a political equality degenerating into a problem of 
simple arithmetic with numbers as the only arbiters. Quality 
hardly counts any longer, and the principle of majority rule 
means to-day little more than that six against four make 
Right. If we wish to gauge our regression in political concepts 
it will suffice to compare the current idea of the State as a 
mere servant of the people with the Aristotelian conception of 
polis or with Bosanquet’s modern ideal of citizenship as “a 
great spiritual experience” ! 

If we turn to current philanthropy we find organisation 
and expertness have become real obsessions constituting a 
tyranny strangely compounded of plutocratic and bureaucratic 
forces. Neighbourliness, Christian giving, and helpfulness other 
than organised is looked down upon as reactionary, unthrifty, 
and, at least in America during the war, as unpatriotic! One’s 
own impulses of simple fellowship and human mercy are 
frowned upon as the prejudices of the untrained. For all 
giving must be exercised to-day through those who have made 
a “life study ” of the art of giving other people’s money. And, 
proud of our progress, we look back with horror on those 
medieval pietists who paid monks and nuns to do their praying 
for them ! 

Naturally, the Churches have not escaped the “ mechanistic ” 
tendencies of the times. They are all “ adapting” themselves 
to the demands of a mechanised humanity. People do not go 
to them, but they go to the people; but with what message ? 
The wages of sinisdeath? No; our lives must not be darkened 
with this ancient and uncomfortable fear. God’s mercy is a 
far pleasanter doctrine than the fear of the Lord as the 
beginning of wisdom. And congregations must be enter- 
tained! After all, we cannot be too censorious, for how 
else can the old Churches compete with the new which 
abolish hell altogether and replace sin by error! In a large 
American city there has even been founded a temple called the 
Church of Life and Joyousness. Thus the Freudian philo- 
sophy—that monstrosity of the Age of the Machine—would 
seem to find theological confirmation ; and mankind need not 
worry about the words of the Master: “If any man will come 
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after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” 

But could there be a darker indictment against the Age of 
the Machine than the world’s attitude towards the Great War 
within a brief span of its triumphant close? We called it a 
struggle for freedom from German hegemony, from Prussian 
militarism, but it was much more than that. Germanism 
meant “standardisation” of the world’s efforts ; it meant, had 
it succeeded, the plotting out of the world into “ organised,” 
“ specialised,” and “regulated” zones of trade and economic 
activities. A German victory would have carried with it the 
gradual centralisation and standardisation of human culture 
and human endeavour; men would have been gradually 
divided into classified workers and producers, each trained to 
efficiency in the one kind of labour, mental or manual, to 
which he would have been “scientifically ” assigned. Europe, 
if not America, would have been changed into a well-ordered, 
spick-and-span, busy, productive, comfortable, and highly 
“organised” world, but a world filled with a spiritually 
enslaved humanity. In short, German success would have 
meant the safe entrenchment for another century of the Age 
of the Machine. 

But the larger part of civilised mankind revolted against 
such a possibility; it fought it, it is true, as the politico- 
military thrust of the Germanic race for world-power, and 
during the struggle it did not stop to analyse the deeper truths 
and ideals which were immanent in the conflict. But it 
surmised those truths and ideals and acted superbly under 
their compelling and inspiring force. Only thus can we 
explain what was pre-eminently a revolt of freedom-loving 
peoples rather than a struggle of sovereigns and states. For 
let us not forget the transcendent and supreme fact of the war, 
that whatever aims some statesmen and leaders may have had, 
or whatever national or racial appetites emerged with the 
armistice, yet during the great periods of the drama the 
people fought with the élan of crusaders and suffered with the 
splendid resignation of martyrs. 

Yet within a few months of the armistice the forces of 
destructive criticism largely succeeded in beclouding the 
great spiritual issues of that struggle, often honouring those 
who had opposed it or endangered its success. Men and 
women who had suffered in the Cause now heard nothing 
but discussions of victory in terms of lost capital, of lost 
trade, of diminished man power, or of the inability of the 
enemy to pay indemnities. Leaders announced various pro- 
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ammes of “ reconstruction,” but what did such programmes 
hold forth? They all sought to force the molten mass of 
mentally dazed and body-weary humanity from its golden 
crucible of spiritual exaltation into the old grooves of a material- 
istic and “ mechanistic” world. Humanity in the throes of its 
spiritual re-birth cried out for Messiahs, and the “reconstruc- 
tionists” again tendered to it Efficiency Engineers! The 
financiers said the world’s unrest was due to the exchange and 
an unsettled trade balance; the economists said it was due to 
lack of production, which raised the cost of living; the recon- 
structionists said the hope of the world rested on the possibility 
of “speeding up,” of earning more wages so as to have the old 
comforts and more of them. The post-war slogan of every 
reformer, of every statesman, of every .leader became: 
“Produce! Produce! Produce!” It was the old motto of 
the Age of the Machine, and it rang false in a world ennobled 
but worn out by a struggle to be free. And none of the 
panaceas announced brought relief; neither high wages, nor 
increased comforts, nor participation in profits, nor political 
recognition stilled the unrest; for behind and beyond the 
visible, tangible, and often grossly selfish and material demands 
lay the awakened urge of mankind wishing to be rid of the 
tyranny it had fought. 

There is political tyranny—a form of oppression which 
men have learned to distinguish and have forged weapons to 
fight ; but there is a more insidious tyranny, not as easily 
discernible and harder to cast off, and that is the tyranny of 
ideas. Of such is the tyranny of the Age of the Machine—a 
body of superstitious beliefs, scientifically buttressed, in the 
power and importance of those forces which make men com- 
fortable, for which we have surrendered our faith in the forces 
that make men free. 

For, can we claim to be free—we of the great, modern 
cities—when a defect or interruption in the complex appliances 
and processes which give us water, food, light, power, and 
heat may suddenly cut us off from the supply of these 
necessaries? Are we free when little or nothing depends upon 
our individual, direct, personal effort, inasmuch as the infinite 
number of things which are needed in daily life are the pro- 
duct of some mechanism or organisation which we do not 
know and of which we are no part? Are we free when every 
line of production for the feeding, the housing, the comfort, 
and the movement of mankind is so specialised that suspension 
of production or of activity in any one line of joint effort may 
destroy our health or depreciate our property ? When, despite 
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abundance in the fields, the crops which were to sustain us 
may rot through a strike of harvesters ; or when, despite teem- 
ing warehouses, a difference between railroad engineers, or 
brakemen, or longshoremen, or truck drivers and their respec- 
tive managers may cut off our food or the milk supply for 
our children ? 

Worse yet, our power of choosing freely and knowingly has 
been abridged and circumscribed even for trained and scholarly 
minds ; for “the world about which each man is supposed to 
have opinions has become so complicated as to defy his powers 
of understanding; what he knows of events that matter 
enormously to him—the purposes of governments, the aspira- 
tions of peoples, the struggle of classes—he knows at second, 
third, or fourth hand.” 

It is under this tyranny of ideas of the Age of the Machine, 
with its glib, easy, and comfortable notions as substitutes for 


ideals, that the world has grown so restless. For the revolu- 


tion which all men seem to expect as a bloody or bloodless 
upheaval is here and among us, potent and effective in the 
world of ideas. It transcends political and economic causes, 
even if in its early stages a rebellious, dazed, and = 
humanity strikes, blindly and selfishly, at the foundations of 
political and economic institutions. Has there not been, asks 
one scholar, “deep in the consciousness of all of us... an | 
apprehension lest the multiplication of things, manufactured | 
things, should some day overwhelm us and our whole / 
life”? If philosophers and scholars have felt this as an! 
undefinable malaise of the spirit striving to be free, is it, 
strange that the masses sought for the same freedom by | 
battering at the only doors which for them seemed to shut! : 
out the light ? | 

Now, the first essential to the Newest Freedom is a change 
in our habits of thought. This does not mean the casting out 
of the Machine from our civilisation, but the dislodging it from 
its position of pre-eminence in the affairs and the thoughts of 
men. John Galsworthy has said that coal is a curse, and 
suggests our abolishing it; but neither coal nor any utilisation 
of forces which add to man’s comfort and leisure is a curse. 
The curse is in the importance the Age of the Machine has 
assigned to these things. Mankind needs steam and electricity, 
but zt needs other things more. It is the return to these other 
things, now gradually taking place, which constitutes the 
awaited revolution; and it is the flux of action and reaction 
of the period of slow adjustment which creates our present 
“unrest.” We must be prepared in the future for such 
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tremendous changes as “the gradual decay of our great cities 
and our great industries.” It may become necessary for many 
nations to make themselves nationally self-supporting and 
pre-eminently agricultural. The wealth which comes from 
trade may again come to be considered “ morally poisonous,” 
as Plato and other great men held it to be. The handicrafts, 
justly called in the past the Lesser Arts, already reasserting 
themselves through an ever-increasing cost of machine-made 
products, will surely have a renaissance of their ancient 
splendour. The moral and mental influence on labour and life 
of this change alone will be immeasurable. We all shall learn 
to do something with our hands—and love it. We shall not 
hunger, or thirst, or be stranded and helpless if others cease 
to labour and to produce. If this may appear to some like a 
turning backward, let them realise that it is a turning back 
to the truths which the Past visioned better than we have, and 
not to its ignorance. What we have too universally over- 
looked is that all the inventions and discoveries of our times 
have not changed and cannot change our human nature. To 
suppose that they could or would has been “the fundamental 
mistake of the whole industrial civilisation.” Still less could 
any conceivable extension of machinery or utilisation of natural 
energies affect the basic law of life. The basic law is struggle, 
and its immortal tools are personal effort and personal renun- 
ciation. With these was fashioned an Ancient Holiness; 
with these also will be forged the Newest Freedom. 


GINO SPERANZA. 
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PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


LOUISE H. WILLIAMS. 


Ir is said that the configuration of the country has a recog- 
nisable effect on the character and outlook of the natives. 
One may infer that not only the type but the extent of the 
country has also its influence; hence, perhaps, that quality of 
largeness so characteristic of Russian literature. 

This is compatible, as in the shorter stories of Tolstoi, 
Turgenev, and less famous writers, with extreme limitation of 
scene, monotony of action, and minute, almost cumbersome, 
presentment of domestic detail. Yet, in those vignette- 

ictures of humanity, framed, perhaps, in a few versts of 
half-tilled ground, there is a hint of immensity, a suggestion 
of something beyond time and space, totally lacking in some 
broad, imposing, cosmopolitan canvases. Moreover, the strains 
of idealism and realism are intermingled in a manner unique 
in literature: resignation, that national characteristic, is com- 
patible, in individuals and groups, with moments of the most 
poignant revolt; and the true religious temperament is in- 
vincibly present in avowedly anti-Christian personalities. 

Such apparent paradox presents itself in the character and 
work of Kropotkin, who, according to Stephen Graham,' was 
moved to “the greatest pain” by the particular religious bias 
of Dostoievski’s writing, yet who shows, in his own life’s work, 
the most Christlike devotion to the cause of the down-trodden 
and to fostering amongst them the very sentiments of helpful, 
practical fraternity that are the essence of Christian teaching. 
Nowhere amongst his writings is this more in evidence than 
in his Address to the Young, published in 1885, when he was 
himself undergoing a term of imprisonment for agitation on 
“the people’s” behalf. (Be it remembered in this connec- 

1 “The Bolsheviks and Literature”: Stephen Graham in John o’ London’s 
Weekly, 22nd January 1921. 
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tion that the Author of the Sermon on the Mount once 
“overthrew the tables of the money-changers” and cleared 
the Temple courts with a whip.) 

Kropotkin is many-sided. He is naturalist, scientist, 
historian, economist, anarchist (self-styled); but always, and 
most profoundly, he is philosopher. 

Now, philosophy is not, as the average Englishman is too 
much inclined to think, a kind of intellectual game practised 
by a remote and leisured few. ‘True, it demands some exer- 
cise of thought—an occupation he is averse to. But there 
are innumerable degrees in the evolution of philosophy, and, 
though it asks of its high priests widest knowledge, of the 
acolyte it asks only intelligence and veracity. Philosophy of 
some type is as necessary to the labourer as to the professor. 
It is no abstruse thing; it means neither more nor less than 
assessment of circumstances and the adoption of a deliberate 
attitude towards them. In Mutual Aid, his most famous 
work, Kropotkin deals throughout with practical philosophy. 
There is not an ounce of metaphysics in the book. But one 
plain theory is announced: that Mutual Aid, as practised 
during the evolution of species, was at least as powerful a 
factor in efficient survival as Mutual Competition and the 
survival of the strongest; the bulk of the book is taken up 
with proofs. Now, the value of Kropotkin’s proofs is that 
they are not taken from his own observations alone, but from 
facts coming under the notice of men who set out to look for 
something else and found and recorded these by the way. 

We are all of us prejudiced in favour of, or against, 
particular views of life, but the more we correct our bias 
by considering the views of other truthful people the better 
for our ultimate statements. Opposing facts may be true; we 
must assess the relative proportions of truth. 

Froude once said of history: “It often seems to me as 
if history was like a child’s box of letters, with which we can 
spell any word we please. We have only to pick out such 
letters as we want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing 
about those which do not suit our purpose.” That, unfortun- 
ately, is the standpoint of many gifted writers and of nine- 
tenths of contemporary journalism. It is not the standpoint 
of Kropotkin in either Mutual Aid or The Great French 
Revolution. He admits his bias—the salt of every earnest 
man—but presents also the other side; and indeed, the “ other 
side” has had the world its own way for so long it needs no 
introduction. 

1 The Science of History: a lecture by J. A. Froude, Feb. 1864. 
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When we are confronted with what appears to us a new 
idea or theory, we can do no more than submit it to the 
judgment of our experience ;—owr experience, mark you, not 
that which is traditional. When the notion of Mutual Aid as 
a prime factor in evolution dawned on Kropotkin it was set 
over against the idea of Mutual Competition. Both facts were 
true in Nature; what mattered tremendously was, which was 
the most proportionately true. From his varied experience— 
as traveller and prisoner, aristocrat and outcast; as a student 
of Nature and of ancient history ; from association with men 
of all ranks and of all countries—Kropotkin drew confirma- 
tion of his theory sufficient to warrant him in presenting it to 
the world as of immense importance to the development of 
civilisation. 

The whole tendency of thought in recent centuries was 
against it. ‘lhe whole structure, political, social, and economic, 
of Europe was against it. Men who were indifferent to 
Darwin subscribed whole-heartedly to the Mutual Competition 
theory under political pseudonyms such as a limited /aissez- 
aire. 
if With the few who were already in a position of vantage it 
worked excellently; for in the hands of men Competition 
became a much more murderous weapon than it was as 
practised by animals. Accepting it in its original sense, it 
postulated that animals competed to the death for the means 
of subsistence when the need was pressing and within the period 
of scarcity. Man went further and mortgaged the future. 
By means of every dodge that his ingenuity could devise, he 
secured not only what the individual gained during his lifetime, 
but all profit that might accrue to it, to his successors of legal 
or lineal descent. Further, he eliminated the factor of con- 
tinual individual struggle, as it existed amongst animals, and 
produced abundance of what exists but slightly in Nature, a 
“ parasite” class. As a natural corollary he was impelled to 
maintain a reserve of available labour that, in all but name, 
was in a state of slavery—witness industrial history. 

Not all men, of course, dwelt quite comfortably under this 
régime ; hence the rise of the various philanthropic ameliora- 
tive societies. But, as Kropotkin saw, their existence only 
emphasises the fact that a competitive industrial order depends 
for its standing-ground on a basis of hunger-driven humanity. 

In periods of general prosperity even the poor prosper 
comparatively and do not assert their condition in the public 
eye. But in times of world-scarcity, such as the present, the 

abomination of the social structure is nakedly revealed—to 
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those who cannot turn away. Competition to the death is to 
be seen in all its degrees at work between nations, classes, 
even individuals. We shall never have a better opportunity 
of studying the principle, from causes to results. Even those 
who deliberately brought it to a crisis are, in spite of them- 
selves, afraid. 

Is it not wise, before worse befall us, to try the alternative, 
the equally true, principle, Mutual Aid ? 

Combination is the essence of Mutual Aid. The very men 
who decry its existence in Nature pay unwitting tribute not 
only to its existence, but to its efficacy, by striving by every 
means within their power to prevent combination amongst 
those whom they desire to hold subject. In all countries 
where, no matter what the government be nominally, real 
control is in the hands of financiers and merchants, the 
“Haves” scheme to prevent combination on the part of the 
“‘ Have-nots.” Why? Because combination begets power. 

But one perceives in history that it is not so much the 
very rich as the little rich who are most anxious to maintain a 
“mere subsistence” class. They themselves have acquired 
property recently ; they know by experience what it means to 
be without it, and, believing that there will not be enough to 
go round, they fight the more jealously to retain intact what 
they have just grasped. The small trader is by circumstances 
an intransigent. 

Kropotkin, in his Great French Revolution, shows this 
convincingly. The “Third Estate” schemed to stir up and 
use “the people” to pluck their power from the flames; but 
when they saw that these ragged and starving hordes were 
actually capable of organising themselves, thereby enforcing 
their demands, they became frightened, and promptly tried to 
break up and disintegrate their unity. 


“ For in the Paris insurrection leading to July 14, as 
all through the Revolution, there were two separate 
currents of different origin: the political movement of the 
middle classes and the popular movement of the masses. 
At certain moments during the great days of the Revolu- 
tion the two movements joined hands in a temporary 
alliance, and then they gained their great victories over 
the old régime. But the middle classes always distrusted 
their temporary ally, the people, and gave clear proof of 
this in July 1789. The alliance was concluded unwillingly 
by the middle classes ; and on the morrow of the 14th, and 
even during the insurrection itself, they made haste to 
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organise themselves, in order that they might be able to 
bridle the revolted people.” * 


And again :— 


« While the revolutionaries exulted, believing that the 
Revolution was almost accomplished, the reactionaries 
knew that the great struggle, the real one, between the 
past and the future, was only to begin. . . . The reaction- 
aries understood something more. They saw that the 
middle classes, who until then had sought the support of 
the people, in order to obtain constitutional laws and to 
dominate the higher nobility, were going, now that they 
had seen and felt the strength of the people, to do all they 
could to dominate the people, to disarm them and to drive 
them back into subjection.” * 


Returning to Mutual Aid, Kropotkin shows that the 
periods of greatest happiness amongst the greatest number 
were always those when certain stable productive conditions 
were brought about by “popular” as opposed to military or 
political movements—movements such as those which led to 
the rise of the Free Cities throughout Europe during the 
Middle Ages. If we compare these movements with those of 
the later peasant risings throughout France at the close of the 
eighteenth century, we shall see that they had many points 
in common. ‘There was the same determination to resist 
extortion, to find and apply principles of equity in dealing 
between man and man, and to obtain unhampered access to 
the means of production, especially land. 

It is impossible to enter in detail into the wording of the 
early city charters or Guild-statutes, but a type of clause 
customary in them all was one assuming common responsibility 
for the maintenance of individuals who had become incapable 
through age, accident, or disease: “Fraternal assistance in 
necessity of whatever kind” (Guild-statute of Verona, 1303). 

Guilds are the natural form of association of the working, 
the unpropertied people. “If the institution of the Guild has 
taken such an immense extension in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
if it has lived thousands of years, reappearing again and again 
when similar conditions called it into existence, it is because 

. . it answered to a deeply inrooted want of human nature ; 
and it embodied all the attributes which the State appropriated 
later on . . . with this difference from the State, that on all 
these occasions a humane and brotherly element was intro- 


1 The Great French Revolution, pp. 58 and 159. 
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duced instead of the formal element which is the essential 
characteristic of State interference.” ! 

The medieval cities were built, spiritually and materially, 
by Guilds: the architecture of the period testifies to their 
value, to the ideal of the architect as to the faithfulness of 
the mason. 

“ Self-jurisdiction was the essential point, and self-juris- 
diction meant self-administration.”! ‘To guarantee liberty ” 
[from extortion] “ self-administration and peace was the chief 
aim of the medieval city; and labour . . . was its chief 
foundation.” There was communal buying and baking. 
“In short, if a scarcity visited the city, all had to suffer from 
it more or less; but apart from the calamities, so long as the 
free cities existed, no one could die in their midst from 
starvation, as is unhappily too often the case in our own 
times.” ? 

Self-jurisdiction, self-administration, the honour of labour 
redeemed and the necessities of life guaranteed—such was the 
outcome of the people’s revolt in the Middle Ages. It was 
achieved by Mutual Aid, working in limited areas in complete 
accord with common conditions and needs. Set against it the 
picture of society to-day, under Mutual Competition :—vast 
remote provinces controlled by a centralised bureaucracy as 
far out of touch spiritually with the needs and desires of 
their inhabitants as it is materially ; administration markedly 
inefficient, delayed by the necessity of lengthy “ explanations ” 
to a distant headquarters; Labour manipulated, handicapped, 
and hoodwinked, consequently unwilling, distrustful, and in 
revolt ; seven-tenths of the world-wealth as well as control of 
the means of production in the hands of a few, whilst of the 
majority some starve, some linger miserably on the border- 
line, and the bulk hire themselves out for the day’s needs and 
are entirely without guarantee for the future. 

It is impossible, of course, to go back to the actual 
conditions of the Middle Ages, but, following out Kropotkin’s 
analysis, it is not impossible to rediscover the principles that 
made them, for the greatest number, the happiest period 
known to history as well as that yielding the highest quality 
output. 

The first thing we find is really representative government 
—though not of the brigand princes! Both jurisdiction and 
administration were plastic—a natural outgrowth of the moral 
and material conditions prevailing in a given area—and as such 


1 Mutual Aid, popular edition, pp. 134, 136, and 138. 
2 Ibid., pp. 138-9. 
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they fitted the circumstances and evolved with the times. 
Kropotkin is a steadfast opponent of present-day State control. 
A formal bureaucracy possesses neither heart nor conscience ; 
it deals with humanity as a machine; it can neither give 
nor take. Government from a distance—by one race over 
another, by peoples psychologically different, even by towns- 
men over agriculturalists—presents very obvious elements of 
failure: first, because administration does not keep pace with 
events ; secondly, because the causes of events are frequently 
misunderstood and the treatment misapplied ; thirdly, because 
such administration is wasteful, obstructive, and frequently 
unjust for lack of intimate and practical knowledge of the 
conditions involved. 

Smaller states are the most prosperous so far as the bulk 
of the inhabitants are concerned—as may easily be verified. 
But self-government is compatible with extensive federation 
as well as with an excellent international spirit. 

But when we talk of spirit we get to the root of things. 
It was the spirit of the common people that made the Free 
Cities possible. It was the spirit of the common people that 
made the French Revolution possible. But the spirit of the 
common people in England to-day will not carry them far. 
They suffer from an overdose of wrongly conceived education, 
a deification of brain and a contempt for fundamental character. 
A sharpened brain is a prong to pick up riches; honesty may 
be a weight on the handle. 

What does this education produce ? 

First of all, irresponsibility. The students look to “the 
State,” an independent, outside abstraction, to provide and 
administer all necessary services. 

Secondly, a perverted outlook. Craftsmanship is despised 
and clerkdom exalted ; the clerk is a “gentleman,” the car- 
penter is not. 

Thirdly, greed and egoism. Nowhere is the Darwinian 
formula more rampant. Competition is the universal text 
in the schools—competition not in being and doing but in 
getting and keeping. It is not mental acuteness that is 
lacking in the youth of to-day, but endurance, honesty, and 
the capacity for self-sacrifice in pursuit of an ideal. 

Consequently to all this, the people do not perceive that 
the roots of well-living must be developed from within them- 
selves, and cannot be grafted upon them by any type of 
outside government or State. 

The workmen of the Middle Ages organised themselves, 
evolved their own laws and accepted their own responsibilities. 
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The ragged people of Paris organised their own “ districts,” 
evolved their new laws, and in some cases administered them 
before the so-called Representative Assembly had put them to 
the vote. The peasants in the provinces did likewise. They 
took the trouble not only to think out but to carry out new 
methods of communal buying and selling, and of agriculture ; 
and alike in town and country they endeavoured, with a great 
measure of success, to sink selfish aims in the fight for the 
common weal. 

Principles of equity are incompatible with a policy of 
“beggar my neighbour.” 

Principles of irresponsibility are incompatible with self- 
government. 

From Kropotkin’s point of view the great fault of the 
English Labour Movement is its lack of responsibility. It is | 
not prepared, when the moment arises, to assume its duties [ 
and carry its possible failures. It talks of “the State,” but | 
is not itself, integrally, that “State.” The great Trades 
Unions concern themselves mainly with wages and with the 
industrial conditions of their particular body. They are not 
representative of “the people.” In fact, the English Labour 
Movement is not a People’s Movement at all; consequently F 
it will disintegrate and fail. 

It may be said that Kropotkin idealises “the people ”— 
the common, inconspicuous, lazy, long-suffering, unlovely § 
people. And again it may be said that “the people” have fF 
not originated ideas—not formulated them, at all events, in f 
such terms as the world accepts. But they have ever been [ 
the first to take action—even sacrificial action—upon such |) 
ideas as gripped their hearts. 

All the great religions have been spread upon People’s 
Movements; all the signal struggles for liberty have been f 
effected through People’s Movements; peace in the world [| 
to-day, if attainable at all, will be attainable only through a [ 
united Peoples’ Movement, bursting the bonds of caste and fj 
creed and submerging national prejudice. 


L. H. WILLIAMS. 


Lonpon. 
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IS CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION? 
Tue Very Rev. THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


BEFORE attempting some reply to Professor McDougall’s 
criticism in the last number of the H1sspert JouRNAL upon the 
book which bears the above title, and the view of Ethics which 
I have expressed in that little book and in my Theory of Good 
and Evil, 1 think it may be well, for the benefit of readers 
who may not be acquainted with these works, or perhaps with 
those of my critic, to indicate as briefly as possible the point 
at issue between us. 

At about the same time—some twelve years ago—there 
appeared two works of the utmost importance for the study 
of Ethics. One of them was Professor Westermarck’s Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas; the other was Professor 
McDougall’s Social Psychology. Westermarck’s book is far 
the most elaborate history of primitive moral ideas which has 
ever been published. I say advisedly, primitive moral ideas ; 
for, as usually happens when anthropologists write about 
Kthics, the history of developed and civilised Ethics is dealt 
with in a much vaguer and more superficial manner. Con- 
sidered as a collection of facts and empirical generalisations, 
the value of Westermarck’s work may be fully admitted. 
But the philosophical part of it contains little that is par- 
ticularly new or particularly valuable. His theory as to 
the ultimate nature of our moral judgments is at bottom 
the old moral-sense theory over again—the theory of such old 
English moralists as Shaftesbury and Adam Smith, who 
attempted to resolve our moral judgments into a particular 
kind of feeling or emotion: very little is added to the argu- 
ments employed in its defence, and nothing is done to meet 
the objections which have been urged against it from the 
times of Butler and Price down to those of Green and Sidgwick. 
Far weightier is the case presented in favour of the emotional 
origin of morality by Professor McDougall. His Social 

Vout. XIX.—No., 3. 449 29 
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Psychology really does break fresh ground, The originality 
of his book consists chiefly in these two features: (1) While 
he agrees with Westermarck and the older writers of the 
emotional school in finding the wltimate origin of our moral 
ideas in emotion, he recognises that moral ideas as they exist 
now in their developed form are not mere emotions but (as 
he calls them) “‘ sentiments or organised systems or emotional 
dispositions centred about the idea of some object.” The 
influence upon the moral ideals of society and institutions and 
the modification of the individual’s emotional tendencies by 
growing reflection are far more adequately recognised. And 
(2) the tendency of the older “sentimental” school was to 
assume the existence of a certain specific feeling of approbation 
or disapprobation. Men like Hutcheson practically claimed 
for this feeling a certain intrinsic authority, and consequently 
attributed to our moral judgments the same kind of objec- 
tivity which is claimed for them by the rationalistic moralists 
who treat these judgments as the work of Reason. Hume 
demonstrated the untenability of this position. He showed 
that, if the moral judgment is at bottom nothing but a feeling 
of approbation or disapprobation, then it is quite impossible 
to contend that there is any absolute standard of conduct by 
reference to which a judgment of approbation actually felt 
by anyone can be pronounced a wrong judgment. All that 
can possibly be meant by saying that an individual’s actually 
felt approval is wrong, is that he approves things which the 
majority of his fellows disapprove. Moreover, instead of 
treating this moral approval as ultimate, Hume analyses the 
grounds upon which the approval is given; and he finds its 
explanation in sympathy with the real or supposed utility 
to other people of the conduct approved. And ever since 
Hume’s time the tendency of the emotional moralists has been 
to resolve moral judgments into the single emotion of 
benevolence towards individuals in some social group. This 
in the main is the position of Westermarck, except that he 
emphasises the importance of sympathetic resentment as well 
as of pure sympathy. Morality is with him at bottom 
altruism: the moral emotions are simply different varieties 
or applications of altruistic feeling. The greatest originality of 
Professor McDougall lies in his recognition that, so long as we 
are dealing with the origin of the actual moralities, this origin 
must be found in a much wider range of emotions, and that 
these emotions are the accompaniment of instincts which are 
shared in their primitive forms by the lower animals. The 
moral ideas are not simply developments of a general tendency 
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towards sociality or altruistic feeling and conduct: different 
moral rules or ideas spring out of different instincts. 

The instincts which have, according to Professor McDougall, 
played the largest part in the evolution of morality are such as 
these : (1) the reproductive and parental instincts, with which is 
connected what Professor McDougall calls “tender emotion,” 
the earliest form of social feeling ; (2) the instinct of pugnacity, 
with which are connected the emotions of resentment and 
revenge, broadening through complication with other instincts 
into indignation at various kinds of anti-social conduct, and 
giving rise to the practice of punishment and the whole 
machinery of criminal justice; (3) the “instinct of kind,” or 
the gregarious instinct, which inclines an animal to be more 
friendly towards members of its own species than to those of 
other species, resulting in the formation of tribes and other 
communities, and forming the basis of the emotion which 
produces loyalty towards the community and the chief; (4) 
the instincts of acquisition and construction, which have been 
developed into the idea of property and the moral judgments 
connected therewith. 

Now, considered as a psychological explanation of the 
process by which morality has been developed in its earlier 
stages, I for one cannot help recognising that there is a great 
deal of truth in Professor McDougall’s account. It cannot, 
I think, be denied that the explanation why certain particular 
kinds of conduct first came to be approved or disapproved 
really is to be found in emotions of a kind which in a 
simpler and more primitive form are shared by the lower 
animals. And, even when we turn to the savage’s notion 
of “ right” and “ wrong” in general, it must be granted that 
the state of mind which induces him to resent anti-social 
or any sort of uncustomary conduct is very like the state of 
mind which impels a flock of wild birds to put to death (if the 
popular belief be true) the escaped cage-bird, whose behaviour 
is unlike that of its wild fellow-creatures ; which inspires an 
elephant with revengeful feelings towards the man who has 
injured it, sometimes a year or more ago; which induces 
gregarious animals to unite in defending one another against 
the common foe. I find it impossible to deny that when we 
see a squirrel making a little hoard of nuts and resenting the 
action of any other squirrel which interferes with it, we do see 
before us the beginning of the tendency which culminates in 
the fully developed notion of property ; or that the monogamous 
instinct of the higher apes is the basis of the hardly less 
instinctive monogamy of most savage tribes. 
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I admit the large element of truth which there is in Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s account of the psychological development. 
But still his theory is open to the same fundamental objection 
which has commonly been urged against the old Moral Sense 
doctrine or the later attempts to resolve morality into sym- 
pathy or social feeling. Directly we turn from the instinctive 
behaviour of the lower animals or what may be called the 
quasi-instinctive behaviour of savages to morality as it exists 
in normal individuals at an advanced stage of social develop- 
ment, we find that there is an element in that morality which 
it is impossible either to explain or to justify by the emotional 
theory. The developed and reflective moral judgment claims 
objective validity, and upon the emotional view such a validity 
cannot be conceded to it. If moral approval is merely a 
feeling or a sentiment (it doesn’t matter for the present 
purpose whether it is a single kind of feeling or a number of 
distinct emotions or any sort of amalgam or product of many 
such distinct emotions), it is quite meaningless to say that, if 
I like one kind of conduct and you dislike it—if I approve 
fighting under such and such circumstances and you say that 
it is wrong—one or both of us must be in error; just as 
unwarrantable as it would be to say that, if you like mustard 
and I dislike it, one of us must be wrong and ought to change 
his views. And yet the conviction that there is an objective 
right and wrong in conduct is the very heart of our moral 
convictions. ‘That conviction asserts itself most strongly just 
when we have most doubt as to what in the particular case 
is the right action. The notion of an objective duty, an 
objective right and wrong, or an objective good and evil, 
undoubtedly exists. The question is, “ 1s this concept a mere 
delusion, or is it an ultimate category of human thought—just 
as much so as the ultimate axioms of mathematics or the 
ultimate laws of thought?” Of course, if Professor McDougall 
is right in his dogmatic assertion that “the function of reason 
is merely to deduce new propositions from propositions already 
accepted,” then it would be absurd to ascribe our moral 
judgments to the Reason. Professor McDougall in his Social 
Psychology writes as though this last view of Reason would be 
universally accepted. For him Hume’s demonstration that 
such a view must end in an absolute scepticism which can 
justify mathematics and science as little as morals or theology, 
and all that has been written against that scepticism in the course 
of the last century and a half, seem to have been written in 

1 Social Psychology, ed. xi., p. 379. As to his present view I say something 


later on. 
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vain. I should have thought that if there was a proposition 
about which you could find a general consensus of philo- 
sophical opinion (outside the school of Pragmatism) it is the 
proposition that you cannot account for the ultimate principles 
upon which science and mathematics are based by any induc- 
tion from experience, and that certain self-evident propositions 
are implied in all our thinking. Even if Reason has nothing 
to do but to “ deduce new propositions from principles already 
accepted,” such deduction implies certain principles of inference. 
which cannot themselves be deduced from anything else. 
How does Professor McDougall get these principles? Are 
these, too, merely “‘ a system of emotional dispositions centred 
about the idea of some object”? If so, Professor McDougall’s 
reasonings possess as little objective validity as the moral 
judgments whose validity he denies, and my theory of 
Morality—since I personally prefer it—is as valid as the 
theory which Professor McDougall, since he has invented it 
himself, naturally prefers. It would be useless to pursue the 
argument further on these lines. But for those who admit 
that Reason recognises immediately the truth of certain proposi- 
tions which are implied in all our thinking, the reply to Professor 
McDougall’s theory will be this—that the ultimate principles 
of Morality are as much implied in our thinking about conduct 
as the ultimate axioms of Mathematics are implied in our 
thinking about quantity and number. The objective validity 
of our ideas about Right and Wrong, Good and Evil, Value 
and Unvalue, is established in exactly the same way as the 
validity of the categories of Number and Quantity, the law 
of Contradiction or the law of universal Causality. In the 
one case and the other the only proof that can be given is that 
we actually think in this manner—Professor McDougall as 
much as anyone else, as he plainly shows on almost every page 
of his book, not to say by every action of his life. 

This is a bare statement, as plain as I can make it in so 
summary a form, of the point at issue between Professor 
McDougall and myself. In his paper in the last Hrssert 
JouRNAL Professor McDougall replies to the line of criticism 
of which the above is an abstract. He now admits that some 
of the rather contemptuous strictures which he bestowed upon 
me in his Social Psychology were based upon misunderstanding. 
I thank him for the admission-—an admission which, I may 
remark, seems to imply that those criticisms were not based 
upon a very complete perusal of the work which he was 
criticising. The present article shows considerably greater 
appreciation of the point at issue between us, and a more 
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serious effort to meet my objections. But still I experience a 
great difficulty in replying to him, because at bottom the 
reply would only involve a reassertion of the argument which 
has failed to carry conviction, and the argument is one which 
is apt to suffer by compression. I can hardly hope to make 
it convincing to a reader who has not read my longer book, or 
at all events the smaller work—Js Conscience an Emotion ? 
All that I can do is to say a few words about the points on 
which, in spite of the real good-will which he has brought to 
bear upon the task, Professor McDougall still fails correctly 
to apprehend, or to do justice to, my position. And before I 
make that attempt, I would beg the reader to note that the 
question with which we are immediately concerned is not a 
theological question at all. In his Social Psychology Professor 
McDougall was disposed to treat the theory as an entirely 
obsolete opinion which had long since been abandoned except 
by a few baffled theological apologists. He has now discovered 
that the rationalistic view of Ethics is one which has been and 
still is held by a very large number of eminent philosophers— 
some of them of a very anti-theological variety. He is still 
rather disposed to prejudice the question by suggesting that 
my interest in it is purely theological. I can assure him that 
this is very far from the case. I regard the question for its 
own sake as of more importance than any theological inference 
that I personally may base upon my own answer to it; and 
for the present I shall confine myself purely to the ethical side 
of the matter. I fully recognise the sincerity of Professor 
McDougall’s desire to understand my difficulties and to meet 
them ; but I cannot honestly say that he seems to me to have 
been very successful in seeing what I am driving at. My 
feeling in reading him is that we are not, as lawyers say, ad 
idem: we are not really discussing the same question. I am 
primarily concerned with the metaphysical problem, what is 
the ultimate nature of the concepts “Right,” ‘“ Wrong,” 
“Good,” “Evil”: what kind of truth or validity can they 
claim? Professor McDougall, though nearer to it in the 
present paper than he was before, hardly seems to look at the 
metaphysical question from the inside: he still seems practi- 
cally to treat the question as a psychological one. He does 
not seem to have grasped the difference between questions of 
origin and questions of validity. Psychology has nothing to 
do with questions of validity: false judgments are as much 
psychological facts as true ones. Professor McDougall is 
primarily interested in the psychological question as to the 
process by which ethical ideas have historically been developed ; 
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and his complaint that I do not come to close quarters with 
some of his doctrines is based simply upon the fact that I am 
discussing another question. In spite of this difference of 
point of view, [ must do my best to reply to his objections— 
or rather a few of them. A discussion of all of them would 
far exceed the limits of an article. 

(1) He finds a difficulty about my view as to the relation 
between Reason and Desire. He complains that I use 
“expressions which imply that the idea of right, of duty, or 
of the good, is not only . . . a purely intellectual notion, an 
ultimate unanalysable concept, a category of the Reason, but 
is at the same time a tendency, an impulsion towards good 
conduct.” Ido not think I have ever used language which 
suggests that the idea of Duty or any other idea zs an impulse. 
It does, 1 contend, in a sense create or give rise to an impulse 
or desire to do what Reason pronounces ought to be done. 
And this is what, I understand, Professor McDougall wants to 
deny. But he himself holds that we have such a desire. He 
expressly declares that in the truly moral man the master- 
motive is “the desire that I, the self, shall do the right.”? 
How such a desire could exist without there being already in the 
mind an idea or intellectual apprehension of there being some- 
thing that it is right to do, I fail to understand. If I am right 
in supposing that this idea proceeds from Reason, then I see 
no ground for making my “renunciation of the impulsive 
power of Reason quite explicit,” in the sense in which I hold 
it. I do renounce Kant’s attempt to account for action with- 
out desire at all. Ido not hold the “thoroughly discredited 
ideo-motor theory, according to which every idea is not only 
an intellectual conception, but also a tendency to action.” I 
do not hold that every idea is an impulse to action, nor do 
I hold that any idea whatever 7s an impulse. I do hold that 
this particular idea of duty is in some persons accompanied by 
such an impulse to do what duty prescribes, and that the 
existence of the idea is at least a causa sine qua non of the 
desire, and consequently of the action. And my opponent 
appears to agree with me. How Professor McDougall can 
explain conduct motived by “ the desire that I, the self, shall do 
the right ” without an intellectual notion of Right, I must leave 
it to him to explain. Whether this notion is objectively valid 
is another matter: for the moment we are both dealing with 
psychology. An idea is not a desire, though there are some 
desires which presuppose ideas. 

(2) Professor McDougall complains that I give no hint of 

1 Social Psychology, ed. vi., p. 262. 
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the influence of tradition in the formation of the actual moral 
ideal which is accepted by, and influences, any particular 
individual at a given time. I may not have actually used 
the word tradition (I have more often spoken of education, 
environment, custom, and the like); but I have constantly 
implied it, especially in all that I have said about the gradual 
evolution of the moral code in bk. ii. chap. iv. of The 
Theory of Good and Evil (* Morality and Evolution”); and 
the thirty-eight pages devoted to “ Moral Authority and Moral 
Autonomy” may be said to constitute a discussion of the 
problems connected with the influence of tradition. If I have 
not more elaborately discussed the part played by tradition in 
the generation of the actual moral ideal of a given individual 
or a given society, this is because, unlike Professor McDougall, 
I was not writing a history of the genesis of moral ideas, but 
examining the nature and the validity of the ideas which we 
actually possess. 

(3) Professor McDougall quarrels with my view about 
moral axioms. He contends that the proposition, ‘‘ More good 
is always greater than less good,” is tautological. I have 
expressly recognised that this and other ethical axioms are 
really mathematical axioms, and that the only strictly ethical 
element in them is (@) what is implied in the conception of 
good,” (b) the assertion that mathematical axioms apply to 
“good.” Whether the mathematical axioms, taken by them- 
selves, are tautological, I think I may be excused from 
discussing: to do so would involve a rather elaborate logical 
discussion about analytic and synthetic judgments. Not 
many logicians would be disposed to admit that such judg- 
ments are tautological; for to make them so is to make all 
mathematics into an elaborate tautology. But that, when 
applied to Ethics, they are not tautological is best shown by 
the fact that they have been denied. Many of my Oxford 
friends deny that the greater good is to be preferred to the 
less good : in fact, they seem to deny that quantitative con- 
ceptions are applicable to the good at all. I have fully 
admitted that these axioms give no guidance until they are 
brought into connection with the concrete judgments of 
value, “this or that is good,” “this is a greater good than 
that.” That does not show that they are meaningless 
or useless, or that they do not involve an ethical element 
which is of great importance. But I will pass on to the 
concrete judgments, “this or that is good.” Such judgments 
I regard as no less rational and objective (though no 
doubt they may be more often disputed) than the abstract 
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— “it is right to produce the greatest possible 
ood,” 

r Professor McDougall challenges me to produce “a moral 
axiom which is not either a tautological proposition or a 
moral postulate.” He rightly divines that I should meet his 
challenge by such a judgment as “ pleasure is good.” And to 
this he replies: “If the word good is meant in the sense of 
morally good, then the statement is plainly false; it is axio- 
matic only if by ‘good’ is meant ‘ pleasant,’ when it becomes 
tautological.” If Professor McDougall really expects me to 
accept this contention, the sentence only shows how com- 
pletely he has failed to catch the whole drift of my conten- 
tion. I have in my Theory of Good and Evil devoted much 
space to showing that the term “good” does not imply 
“morally good,” if by that is meant that it possesses the 
particular kind of goodness which we attribute to a good will 
or a good character, and yet that it is not at all the same 
thing as “ pleasant.” I hold that “ pleasure” is a good or in- 
trinsically valuable thing, and that “ moral goodness” is a still 
more valuable thing ; and I hold that good is used in the same 
sense in the two assertions. Since Professor McDougall denies 
the truth of the proposition in the sense in which I hold it, 
he would, I presume, admit that it is in that sense not tauto- 
logical. As to the suggestion that such axioms may be 
postulates, that is, of course, the main question between us— 
whether such moral judgments can claim objective, validity ; 
and to that question I will return shortly. 

(4) With regard to another proposition which I believe 
to be an ethical axiom, Professor McDougall is so far from 
admitting that “one man’s good ought always to be treated 
as of equal importance with the like good of another,” that 
he positively denies it, and he tries to corner me with the 
casuistical problem of the saint and the sinner drowning on 
the same plank. He here ignores all that I have said in my 
Theory of Good and Evil (i. pp. 223-241) as to the sense in 
which I hold the Benthamite axiom, “‘ Everyone to count for 
one, nobody for more than one.” I have expressly admitted, 
or rather contended, that the axiom is only true if understood 
to mean “Ccteris paribus everyone to count for one,” or 
“Every man’s good to count as equal to the like good of any 
other.” That axiom does not necessarily imply that every 
man is capable of the like good. I have contended that the 
real meaning of the proposition is that each person (i.e. the 
conscious life of each person) has value, but the value of all 
persons is not equal. In the case supposed, to save the sinner 
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and allow the saint to drown would be wrong, (a) because the 
saint is of more intrinsic worth than the sinner, z.e. he is 
capable of higher good: the good which the sinner would 
realise if saved would not be a “like good” with the saint’s: 
(5) because to keep alive the sinner would violate the very 
principle of equal consideration asserted by the axiom, since 
it would ignore the claims of all those whom the survival 
of the sinner and the death of the saint would probably 
injure. I have fully admitted the highly abstract character 
of this axiom. ‘To show that, in spite of this abstract char- 
acter, this and the other ethical axioms do offer valuable 
guidance would involve much illustration; but I may say 
briefly that the reason why they are valuable is that in a 
very large number of problems, especially wide social and 
political problems, the respects in which one individual differs 
from another are irrelevant. If I know that one course of 
action will produce a certain amount of good for many, 
while the alternative course will produce the same good for 
few, it is my duty to prefer the former unless I have some 
reason for supposing that there are more intrinsically valuable 
persons in the one group than in the other (¢.e. persons capable 
of higher good) or persons likely to produce further good for 
others. And in most ordinary social and political problems 
there is no such reason. 

(5) Professor McDougall wants a definition of “ objec- 
tivity.” Ultimate concepts cannot be the subject of strict 
definition. I can only illustrate what I mean in an indirect 
manner. I can say, for instance, that I claim for the judg- 
ment, ‘“‘ this is good,” the same kind of truth which is claimed 
for a mathematical or scientific or historical judgment. I 
mean that the judgment is true independently of my thinking 
or feeling it. I mean that moral judgments do not merely 
imply that certain kinds of conduct excite a certain kind of 
feeling or emotion in me. If my moral judgments were 
ultimately based upon any such emotion or “emotional dis- 
position,” it would be as unwarrantable to claim any such 
objective or universal truth for them as it would be to insist 
that, if I happen to like mustard and you dislike it, one of 
us must be wrong. The simple fact would be that, just as 
some people like mustard and some people dislike it, so some 
people approve the sinking of the Lusitania and other people 
disapprove of it. 

It does not follow from this that “the objectivity of a 
moral judgment means, not that it is true or absolutely true, 
but that it is either true or false, absolutely and univers- 
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ally.” I do of course mean, when I say that it is right to do 
this or that, that the proposition is true, just as I mean it 
when I say Cesar crossed the Rubicon; but in neither case 
is my individual judgment infallible. We claim objective 
validity for moral as for historical judgments, although we 
may freely admit that a particular moralist or a particular 
historian is sometimes in error. The fact that the historical 
judgment rests upon experience in a sense in which the 
ethical judgment does not is not here to the point. Qua 
objective, they are exactly on a level. Of course, if Pro- 
fessor McDougall denies the objectivity of scientific and 
historical judgments, there is no more to be said. Scepticism 
is a philosophy which “ produces no conviction but admits of 
no refutation.” I do not find it clear whether my critic does 
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1) or does not admit the objective validity of such judgments. 


If he does, I may challenge him to say why he will not admit 
that our moral judgments are equally valid, since we equally 
think them true. 

I have frequently compared moral to mathematical judg- 
) ments, not because their objective validity is greater than that 
4 of historical or scientific judgments, but because, according to 

most logicians, they are a priori or (if that phrase is objected 
to) “immediate,” and yet universal, judgments. And on this 
point I may remark that in the present paper Professor 
McDougall is willing “to waive the examination” of the 
alleged objectivity of mathematical truths, “only remarking 











that even mathematical axioms are not universally admitted 
to be of a different nature from postulates.” He hardly seems 
to realise the fundamental importance of this question, or to 
see how much of his book would have to be rewritten if the 
proposition which he is here willing to assume for the purposes 
of argument should haply turn out to be true. He has 
hitherto always assumed a view of Reason which makes it 
merely deal with inferences: how we get our fundamental 
premisses of reasoning is a question with which he does not 
seem hitherto to have concerned himself, and on that point 
apparently he has no settled convictions. It is impossible that 
controversy should lead to any fruitful results until the Professor 
has made up his mind upon this fundamental question of logic. 
If Reason does give us some truths a prior? or immediately, it 
becomes possible to believe that it should be the source of 
others. But no argument in favour of the intuitive or 
immediate and objectively valid character of our ultimate moral 
judgments is likely to be accepted by anyone who does not 
recognise that there are such things as immediate judgments 
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which are not mere “judgments of perception.” For the dis- 
cussion of this fundamental issue there is obviously no space 
here, and we must proceed in uncertainty as to whether we 
have in common this essential premiss of my argument. 
Professor McDougall demands that the objectivity which I 
claim for moral judgments should be “proved.” I do not 
know what kind of “proof” would content him; or what 
“proof” he would himself offer for the objectivity of our 
scientific or historical judgments. The only kind of proof 
that can be given of these, or any other ultimate self-evident 
truths, is that we all do actually think in this way—Professor 
McDougall himself included, as he makes plain in almost 
every sentence of his paper, e.g. when he talks about a “vastly 
complex system in which all the elements of personality 
work harmoniously together towards the supreme end of 
right conduct and more complete moralisation of the self.” 
Professor McDougall here quite distinctly assumes that there 
2s a supreme end, that there is some conduct which is really 
moral. ‘This would not be the case if (say) my judgment that 
I ought to save a drowning man meant merely that I, and 
perhaps a majority of my species, feel an “ instinct of kind ” or 
a certain “tender emotion” which induces me so to act. In 
that case, if I do not happen to be influenced by this feeling, 
or if (though feeling it) I am more strongly influenced by the 
instinct of acquisition which impels me to rob him, it would be 
meaningless to say that my conduct is immoral in any other 
sense than that an “ instinct of pugnacity”” might induce some 
of my fellows to hang me. If moral judgments are ultimately 
based on emotion, then (as Hume contended) acts are not 
approved because they are moral ; they are moral because they 
are approved : that they are approved is all that is meant by 
calling them moral. And that is not what I mean by the 
word, nor what Professor McDougall means by it. 

(6) “In face of this admission that Reason is only an 
element in moral judgments,” says Professor McDougall, “ and 
that feeling is another and necessary element or factor, it is 
useless to pretend that they are pronouncements of Reason 
alone.” I have not admitted that feeling is an element in the 
judgment: in fact, I do not know exactly what such an asser- 
tion would mean. What I did admit was that feeling is in 
many cases part of the ground on which a judgment is made. 
If (to take a non-ethical illustration) I feel a pain in my 
finger, and then judge “I have a pain in my finger,” the 
pain does not become the judgment or an element in it, but 
I cannot make the judgment unless I experience the pain. 
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So there may be moral judgments which could not be made 
unless I had a certain feeling or emotion, but this does not 
make the emotion an “element” in the judgment. I could 
not judge, for instance, that the emotion of pity was, even 
apart from its social effects, a valuable element of character, 
unless I had experienced that emotion; but the judgment, 
“pity is good,” is not the same thing as the emotion indicated 
by the word “pity,” and the whole question between us is 
not how I come to feel pity, but what I mean by saying 
“pity is good,” and whether that judgment can claim objec- 
tive validity. 

(7) Professor McDougall cannot attach any meaning to 
the expression “the validity of a category or idea,” if the idea 
is really ultimate and unanalysable. I am afraid I cannot 
attach any meaning to the idea of a category which is 
analysable, if by that he means “strictly definable.” Professor 
McDougall tries his hand at analysing the category of 
causality, and he tells us that it “implies the proposition that 
every event is caused by antecedent events”—a definition 
which violates the well-known rule that a definition must not 
contain the word sought to be defined. Unless I already 
know what causality means, I am none the wiser by being 
told that ‘“‘ every event is caused by antecedent events.” If he 
objects to the category of Duty because it does not involve or 
imply a proposition, I can analyse the idea of Duty as well as 
he analyses the category of Causality: the category of Duty 
certainly implies that “every man ought to do his duty.” But 
after all, Professor McDougall does not believe in the category 
of Causality, and proceeds to give grounds for rejecting it. 
That there is such a category has of course been disputed by 
some philosophers who do not deny that there are such things 
as categories. If there is no category of causation, the 
categories of quantity or of substance and accident will do 
equally well as illustrations of my meaning. But Professor 
McDougall appears to reject not merely this particular category 
of Causality but the very idea of a “category.” Once again he 
fails to realise that no satisfactory discussion of our problem 
is possible till he has made up his mind upon the question 
whether all our ordinary thinking does or does not imply the 
existence of certain immediate judgments for the truth of 
which we can give no “ proof” or other guarantee except that 
the truth of them is so implied—that we cannot think without 
them, and we cannot help thinking with them. Until he has 
made up his mind upon this momentous but at the same time 
quite elementary question, I can hardly expect him even to 
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understand—still less to give a sympathetic consideration to— | 
my contention that the terms “good” and “ought” are not [| 


definable just because they represent ultimate concepts or 
categories of thought. Perhaps the best thing I can do is to 
suggest that, if Professor McDougall would read Dr Moore’s 
Principles of Ethics, that writer might be more successful in 
bringing home to him at least what is meant by the contention 
and the grounds on which it rests. His advocacy would have 
at least this advantage—that he is not in holy orders, and 
is not seeking to construct a theistic argument. 

(8) Professor McDougall has discovered an inconsistency 
between my Theory of Good and Evil and Is Conscience an 
Emotion? He quotes from the former: “The important 
thing is that we should recognise that moral judgments possess 
an absolute truth or falsity which is equally valid for all 
rational beings: and, if that is recognised, it seems most 
natural to ascribe them to Reason.” He proceeds to remark : 
** This seems to invert the procedure of the other book ; instead 
of asking us to regard them as absolutely true or false because 
they are the work of Reason, he invites us to regard them as 
absolutely true or false and on that ground to ascribe them to 
Reason.” Here, and I think elsewhere, my opponent writes 
as if he had never heard of such a thing as mutual implication. 
From my point of view, to say that a judgment is objectively 
true implies that we ascribe it to Reason:’ neither proposition 
is a deduction from the other, but each implies the other. 
There is therefore no difference between the two modes of 
statement on this head. 

(9) And now I must say a word as to the theistic argument 
which I base upon the rationality and objective validity of 
our moral judgments. I do not think I need go into it at 
length ; for Professor McDougall hardly seems to dispute that, 
if the objective character of these judgments were established, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that they were valid for the 
divine Mind, and might be regarded as revealing to us the 
purposes of that Mind. His contention is (1) that. this ob- 
jective validity is not established, and (2) that my conclusion 
is not “proved.” Here again it does not appear what kind 
of argument he would regard as “ proving” such a conclusion. 


1 Or at least to the intellect. Questions about the difference between 
* Reason” and “ Understanding” are not here relevant. What I am concerned 
with here is simply the difference between a judgment which claims universal 
validity and a judgment which merely asserts a preference of my own: of 
course, even that judgment claims objective validity, so long as it is understood 
as merely stating the fact of my personal preference. 
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Of course no philosopher will claim for this or any other 
ultimate theory of the Universe that it can be proved in the 
sense in which a geometrical proposition can be proved. 
Perhaps at bottom what I mean by saying that this view of 
the Universe is proved does not differ greatly from what 
Professor McDougall means by saying that he “ believes” it. 
There may be a difference in the strength of the conviction. 
And on my view the belief is a rational belief: while if I took 
Professor McDougall’s view about the nature of our moral 
judgments, I should not think it rational, and should cease 
even to “believe” in the goodness of God.' 

My opponent’s own personal “belief in the reasonable 
probability of the Moral Governance of the Universe” appears 
to be an inference from the fact “that good men exist and 
that good actions are done.” But it is equally certain that 
bad men exist and that bad actions are done, and I fail to 
see why we should infer the goodness rather than the badness, 
or the moral indifference of the divine Mind, in the absence 
of any reason for supposing that the good character and the 
good actions possess more value than the bad. This can 
only be inferred if our own moral judgments which assert 
this superior value of the good can be regarded as objectively 
valid. Here we once more return to the main question 
between us, and once more I must insist that the only reason 
for thinking that they possess this validity is that we actually 
think so and cannot help thinking so—Professor McDougall 
included. A strong argument against his theory could be 
constructed by merely bringing together the passages in his 
writings in which he himself assumes all that I contend for. 
I might appeal to his habitual use of such terms as “higher ” 
and “lower” as if they meant something other than mere 
preferences of his own or of a certain number of other civilised 
men; and to all that he says about the development of a 
“self-approbative instinct,” and about the process by which 
we “learn to despise the opinions and regards of the mass 
of men and to gain confidence in our personal and moral 
judgments ”—about the gradual emergence as the master- 
motive of “the desire that I, the self, shall do the right.” 


1 Professor McDougall attempts to draw a distinction between my position 
and Professor Sorley’s as to the moral argument for the existence of God. I 
can discover none. I have read Professor Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea 
of God with almost entire agreement, and have discovered no important 
difference between us except as regards his view of Free-will. Nor, I think, 
would Professor Sorley discern any such difference. At a vital point of his 
argument he quotes, and adopts, a whole paragraph from mine, just on the 
point which is here at issue. 
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All this really implies that some men’s actual moral judgments 
may be wrong—really worthy of disregard and contempt, as 
much so as judgments about scientific or historical truth which 
fail to correspond with Reality." On Professor McDougall’s 
own view such assumptions are wholly unjustified. He has 
as little right to “despise” the judgments of the savage or 
the moral avaicOyros as he has to plume himself because he 
may like his tea strong while I may like it weak. ‘Take such 
a passage as the following :— 


“There are two important differences between the truly moral man 
and the prig. The prig finds in the desire for an admirable and praise- 
worthy attitude? his only, or at least his predominant, motive to right 
doing; whereas the moral agent desires the right for its own sake in 
virtue of his moral sentiments, and habitually acts from this motive; and 
it is only when a moral conflict arises, with the necessity for moral choice 
and effort, that the self and the self-regarding impulse play the decisive role. 
Again, the truly moral man has an ideal of conduct so high that he can 
hardly attain to it, and, realising this, he is moved by the desire not to 
fall short of it, and not to incur the disapproval of his ideal spectators ; 
whereas the prig’s ideal is so easily within his reach that he constantly 
attains it, and achieves the pleasure of self-approval—‘he puts in his 
thumb and pulls out a plum, and says—What a good boy am I!’”% 


The whole of the passage implies that there is an intrinsic- 
ally right motive for moral conduct, and that the “truly 
moral” man is influenced by it, while the prig is influenced 
by an intrinsically wrong motive. This would be a most 
unwarrantable dogmatism if Professor McDougall’s theory 
were well founded. On that view all that the distinction 
could mean is that Professor McDougall dislikes the prig, 
while another man might perchance prefer him to the “ truly 
moral man” after Professor McDougall’s own heart. The 
fact that Professor McDougall finds it quite impossible to 
adopt this attitude is the best illustration that could be afforded 
of the bankruptcy of his theory. 

I have a sincere respect for Professor McDougall’s 
psychological writing. I do not think, for instance, that it 
is easy to exaggerate the importance of the argument against 
materialistic ideas which he develops in his Body and Mind ; 
and on the purely psychological side I recognise the value 


1 Professor Joachim will forgive me if on the low “level of thought” on 
which we are now moving I accept provisionally the correspondence theory 
of truth, 

2 In strictness Professor McDougall should have said “admired” or 
“praised.” “Admirable” implies that some admiration is justly bestowed 
and other admiration not so. 


3 Social Psychology, ed. vi., pp. 257-8. 
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of his Social Psychology. If he would take the trouble to 
discover the real meaning of the main problems of Logic and 
Metaphysic, and make up his own mind about them, he 
would be in a better position for entering into controversy 
with those who approach the study of Morality primarily from 
the point of view of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, and 
would perhaps make the discovery that he is really a believer 
in the objective value of that idea of moral obligation which 
his theory annihilates. There are, of course, writers—and 
able writers—in abundance who deny this objectivity with 
full consciousness of what the denial means and of the 
consequences which it carries with it; but I do not think 
Professor McDougall can be included in their number. 


H. RASHDALL. 


Tue Deanery, CARLISLE, 


Vout. XTX.-—No. 3 30 





MEDIZVAL CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of London. 


I. 


“THe Mtppie AGEs,” a high authority assures us, “were 
essentially unpolitical.”* True as that generalisation is, it is 
merely negative. It tells us what they were not. If we were to 
ask what positively they were, the answer would probably be: 
“The Middle Ages were essentially theocratic.” They were, 
in fact, dominated by the conception of the Kingdom, or 
Kingship, of God. It was their constant consciousness of the 
transcendence of the divine that gave them their distinctive 
characteristic. Their great representative men—Ambrose, 
Augustine, Benedict, Gregory the Great, Charlemagne, Hilde- 
brand, Bernard, Francis, Dominic, Louis X., Dante—lived 
continually as in the presence of the Deity, whose servants 
they felt themselves to be. And even to the generality of less 
lofty souls the realisation of the mand was so intense 
that it determined the cast of their minds and the mode of 
their lives. It prevented politics from prevailing; it stopped 
the State from developing its sovereignty; it caused the 
cathedral to raise its pinnacles high above the battlements of 
the palace; it gave the Papacy an authority superior to that 
of kings, and impressed upon Christendom a unity which 
superseded every distinction of race, or language, or terrestrial 
allegiance. 

This medizval conception of the divine overlordship, and 
of the consequent community of Christian men, had to some 
extent been anticipated by the trend of later Greco-Roman 
thought. Zeno, the founder of the Stoic School, bringing 

1 Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 90. 
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from his Cypriot home the cosmopolitan ideas of the Orient, 
had taught in the once-exclusive walks of Athens the doctrines 
of human equality and universal brotherhood. The followers 
of Zeno advanced still further on the pathway of divine philo- 
sophy ; for it was to one of them, viz. Cleanthes, that St 
Paul referred in his great discourse on Mars’ Hill, when he 
said that one of the Athenians’ own poets had attributed 
the equality and fraternity of man to the fatherhood and 
sovereignty of God: “ For we also are his offspring.” Even 
beyond the Stoics had Poseidonius, the master of Cicero, gone. 
For to him the transcendent Deity was not the cold and 
distant abstraction which He always remained to the philoso- 
phers of the porch; he regarded Him as intimately concerned 
with the affairs of men, and as approachable by men through 
numerous mystical avenues of prayer and sacrifice. Poseidonius, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Plotinus, Porphyry—these men and 
their multitudinous disciples were not far from the Kingdom 
of God. But they did not quite attain to it; for they lacked 
that certitude and that confidence which belief in direct 
revelation and in personal divine governance gave to both the 
Jews of the old dispensation and the Christians of the new. 
Medieval theocracy, indeed, was based upon the Bible; 
and those who would understand the dominant conception of 


the Kingdom of God which prevailed during the thousand 
years that divided Diocletian from Dante must begin their 
study by inquiring, first, what views of the Kingdom were 
held by the prophets and priests of the Old Testament, and, 
secondly, what modifications of these views are presented in 
the gospels and epistles of the New Revelation. 


II. 


The idea of the Kingdom of God was prominent through- 
out Old ‘Testament times. It was an idea, however, whose 
content was by no means fixed. On the contrary, it was 
subject to a development so remarkable that in its final form 
it had but little of its original connotation left. Four main 
phases can be distinguished. At first, as is shown in the 
Pentateuch and the early histories, the Kingdom was con- 
ceived as a present existing theocracy, limited in its scope to 
the children of Israel. It was the actual and realised rule of 
Jehovah through the instrumentality of priests, legislators, 
and prophets. The end of this phase arrived when the 
people came to Samuel and demanded aking. “The thing 
displeased Samuel,” we are told, “when they said, Give us 
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a king to judge us.” He consulted Jehovah on the matter. 
«“ And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice 
of the people in all that they say unto thee: for they have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should 
not reign over them.” ‘The election of Saul as king thus 
marks the first great apostasy of Israel. It was, in effect, 
the dethronement of God: a revolution in which the primal 
theocracy perished. Hence a second conception of the 
Kingdom of God took the place of the first, now no longer 
possible. Although a mortal and extremely errant monarchy 
had superseded the sacerdotal dominion of Jehovah, yet the 
finer and more devout of the Jews refused to see in it more 
than a temporary expedient necessitated by turbulence and 
war. Such men as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Hezekiah 
are theocrats still. But the Kingdom of God in which they 
believe is a future, not a present realm. When the evil 
interim is past, then, they predict, will Jehovah be restored, 
and will rule in righteousness and peace. But even to these 
long-visioned seers the Kingdom is still exclusively Hebrew 
in its scope: it is to be restored to Israel alone. ‘The 
Babylonish captivity initiated a third phase. On the one 
hand it demonstrated to the Jews the disastrous mistake 
which they had made in abandoning Jehovah and trusting 
to kings. On the other hand it shattered their national 
exclusiveness, brought them into contact with alien peoples, 
enlarged their tolerance, gave them proselytes, broadened 
their spiritual horizon. As a result a new conception of the 
Kingdom displays itself in the prophetic writings of such men 
as Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. It is still a dream of 
the future, but when realised it will no longer be limited to 
the Jews. It will embrace all mankind; although the Jews 
will hold the first places. The prime requisite for admission 
to it will be character—it will be the Kingdom of the just; 
but still circumcision and ceremonial will be insisted on. 
With the return of the exiles to Jerusalem the day of the 
restored and enlarged theocracy seemed to be not far distant. 
A rude shock, however, was speedily administered to the 
too-sanguine disciples of the post-exilic prophets. The yoke 
of the Persian lay heavy upon the chosen people, and they 
were made to feel that they were no longer a nation, but 
merely a tolerated religious sect. When the might of Persia 
was laid low by Alexander the Great, the Macedonian and 
Seleucid empires were even less favourable to patriotic 
particularism. Finally, the Romans under Pompey conquered 
Palestine (B.c. 63), and the Holy Land became a province of 
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the most powerful and enduring dominion which the world 
had up to that date seen. It was obvious that the restoration 
of any sort of temporal sovereignty to the small remnant of 
divided and distracted Jews was a very remote contingency. 
In these circumstances—that is, during the centuries that 
immediately preceded the Christian era—the Jewish concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God assumed an eschatological tone. 
The restoration of the reign of Jehovah and the re-establish- 
ment of the rule of the Levitical priesthood were to be preceded 
by a divine catastrophe—by a day of judgment and revenge; 
by the violent overthrow of the existing order, and by the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth. Such was the 
burden of the prophecy of Daniel at the beginning of the 
period, and such the message of the Psalms of Solomon at 
the end (c. B.c. 48). The age in which John the Baptist 
preached, and Christ was born, was quick with the expectation 
of the coming of the Kingdom. John himself continually 
cried, “The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand” ; and Christ, when 
he first spoke, also proclaimed “the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 


III. 


The eschatological view of the Kingdom of God, prevalent 
in the closing centuries of the old dispensation, remained 
prominent and permanent in the opening centuries of. the 
Christian era. Two changes, however, marked the evan- 
gelisation of the conception. First, admission to the Kingdom 
ceased to be at all dependent upon any external observances, 
and became purely a matter of faith and character. Secondly, 
the Jews ceased to enjoy any precedence or privilege; citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom was thrown open on equal terms to all 
mankind. As to the date of the spectacular establishment 
of the Kingdom, New Testament writers markedly differ. 
The Evangelists expect the speedy end of the age, and speak 
of the Great Day as imminent. St Paul, more cognisant of 
the stability of Rome, distinguishes between the present and 
preparatory Kingdom of Christ (to extend which he laboured 
incessantly) and the ultimate Kingdom of God, whose advent 
might be very far off. The writer of the Apocalypse treats 
more definitely of three epochs, viz.: first, the present age, in 
which the Church struggles with the powers of evil; secondly, 
the millennial reign of Christ on earth, following his return in 
triumph; thirdly, the final and eternal Kingdom of God, 
whose establishment is to be consequent upon the Great 
Judgment of all mankind. 


SR a ee 
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But beside this dominant eschatological view of the King- 
dom of God two other conceptions have their place in the 
New Testament, and both of them have played a notable 
part in Christian history. One is the idea of the Kingdom 
as a dominion wholly spiritual, a timeless and spaceless lord- 
ship, seated in the soul of the individual saint. “The Kingdom 
of God is within you ”—such is the great utterance of Christ, 
whose inspiration has led myriads of the faithful to open 
their hearts to enthrone their Lord, converting the frail taber- 
nacle of their mortality into a palace for the indwelling God. 
The other is the idea of the Kingdom as the present and visible 
association of those who acknowledge the authority of Christ. 
accept his salvation, and enrol themselves in his communion. 
In this sense the Kingdom of God tends towards identity 
with the Church of Christ. But it never quite attains it. 
For on the one hand the Church in its terrestrial imperfec- 
tion always includes some lost souls, such as Ananias and 
Sapphira, who are not of the Kingdom; and on the other 
hand the Kingdom includes some, such as John the Baptist, 
Simeon, and Cornelius—to say nothing of the great old saints 
of earlier days,—who are not of the Church. ‘The Church is 
thus not identical with the Kingdom—it is the Kingdom in 
the making. 

This is the conception of the Kingdom of God which 
became dominant in the Middle Ages: that is to say, the 
conception of the Kingdom as the present and visible com- 
munity of Christian folk; bound together by ties of faith, 
hope, and love; organised as a theocracy; governed by bishops, 
priests, and deacons; nourished by sacraments and services ; 
moving towards universal and everlasting dominion ; expect- 
ing the second advent of Christ. Let us proceed to examine 
it in detail. 


‘YY. 


When we say that the theocratic conception of the King- 
dom of God recovered its ascendancy in the Middle Ages, we 
do not mean to imply that the other two conceptions—the 
eschatological and the spiritual—ever died out. The contrary 
was the case: both survived, and both were, from time to 
time, powerfully operative. Medieval seers were constantly 
on the alert, looking for the signs that presaged the end of 
the world, and frequently predicting, with a confidence which 
no disillusionment could diminish, that the advent of the 
King was near. Medieval saints, with equal constancy, in 
long succession, surrendered their spirits to be ruled by God, 
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converting their souls into divine dominions fruitful in all 
good works. But neither the coming and triumphant King- 
dom, nor the inward and spiritual Kingdom, was the char- 
acteristic Kingdom as conceived by the medieval mind. That, 
as we have remarked, was rather the present and militant 
community of Christian folk. 

The growth of this theocratic idea—the idea of a present 
and visible Kingdom of God upon earth—is traceable through 
all the early Christian centuries. It had many features in 
common with the idea of the primitive Jewish theocracy ; but 
theré was one tremendous difference. ‘The Jewish Church 
was also the Jewish State; but the Christian Church was not 
the Roman Empire. On the contrary, Church and State were 
two separate organisations which in process of time developed 
a mortal antagonism to one another. The Empire in a series 
of widening and deepening persecutions strove to extirpate the 
Church; the Church in return denounced the Empire as 
Babylon, as the purple harlot, drunk with the blood of the 
saints. This divorce of Church from State, this conflict 
between religion and politics, was alien from both the Hebrew 
and the Roman mind. The Hebrew was habituated to the 
conception of a polity dominated by priests; the Roman toa 
priesthood controlled by politicians. Both Church and Empire 
were thus, for different reasons, restless in the presence of this 
novel antagonism. Hence, when the persecutions had defin- 
itely failed, the way was prepared for the epoch-marking 
conversion of Constantine. Church and State were reunited. 
The Emperor, as Pontifex Maximus, placed himself at the 
head of the Church: he became Episcopus Episcoporum. The 
Church rejoiced that at last the Kingdom of this world had 
become the Kingdom of God. When, before the end of the 
fourth century, both paganism and heresy were suppressed, the 
problem of the relation of Church to State seemed to be 
happily settled. Henceforth there would be but one com- 
munity—the Respublica Christiana—which in its religious 
aspect would be the Church, in its secular aspect the State. 
The command, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s,” appeared to have lost 
its relevance ; since Cesar had become the earthly vicegerent 
of God. : 

This identification of Church and State in the converted 
Roman Empire, however, did not long continue. Indeed, it 
' never fully took place at all. The Respublica Christiana 
} \ remained an unrealised figment of the medizval imagination. 
Nay, more, it never effectively obtained possession even of the 
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medieval imagination. For it stood for a conception of the 
relation between religion and politics that was essentially non- 
Christian ; it embodied either the pagan conception of the 
Greek and Roman city-state, or at best the Hebrew conception 
of the primitive theocracy. The essence of the teaching of 
Christ had been that religion is a personal, not a_ political 
matter ; not a matter of birth, or circumcision, or allegiance, 
but a matter of faith, discipleship, sanctity, and service. To 
identify the Roman Empire with the Christian Church, even 
though the converted Constantine or the pious Theodosius 
was at the head of the composite organism, was to abolish the 
distinctive Christian tests of creed and character, and to admit 
the world, the flesh, and the devil to church membership. 
The monstrous impossibility of the re-identification of Church 
and State, and in fact the extreme difficulty of their permanent 
reconciliation, became plainly evident when the sanctified 
Constantine was succeeded by the heretical Constans, and he 
by the apostate Julian. When, a century after the conversion 
of Constantine, Augustine wrote his Civitas Dez, he was under 
no illusions: concerning any visionary Respublica Christiana. 
He distinguished in the sharpest conceivable manner the City 
of God, which he tended to identify with the Church, from the 
City of Man—Civitas Terrena—which without hesitation he 
identified with the Roman Empire of his day. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the powerful Augustinian tradition was 
entirely opposed to any identification of Church and State, 
which it regarded as equivalent to an identification of sheep 
with goats, saved with damned, God with Mammon. At the 
end of the Middle Ages, Augustinus Triumphus was but 
repeating the sentiments of his great namesake at their 
beginning, when he said: “ Regnum terrenum est malum et 
diabolicum, et opponitur regno ccelesti.” 


V. 


Augustine, indeed, and all his followers (especially those of 
the monastic orders) utterly repudiated the notion of a 
Respublica Christiana—that is, of a Kingdom of Man which 
was also a Kingdom of God, of a State that was also a Church, 
and a secular community that was also the elect of Christ. It 
was too obviously contrary both to observed fact and to sound 
theology. Nevertheless, this notion, essentially non-Christian 
though it was, survived and re-emerged from time to time as 
part of the tradition of the Roman Empire. It flattered the 
pride of German Cesars; it provided a justification for the 
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suppression of heresy by the secular arm; it satisfied the 
medieval passion for unity. Charlemagne acted as head of 
the Church as well as head of the State: he judged Popes, 
called Councils, determined dogmas, made himself supreme 
over all causes both spiritual and temporal. So far as in him 
lay, he attempted to realise in his Holy Roman Empire the 
Kingdom of God on earth. In this endeavour he was followed, 
amid progressively unfavourable circumstances, by the other 
great medieval emperors, notably Otto I., Frederick Barbarossa, 
and (perhaps we may add) Frederick II. 

But over against this fitful and ineffective imperial ideal of 
the terrestrial Kingdom of God had risen an incomparably 
more potent and operative Papal ideal. It was based on 
Augustine’s conception of the Catholic Church, although it 
did not always include his supplementary doctrine of the 
diabolic origin of the secular power. ‘To Augustine the 
Catholic Church, not the Roman Empire, was the Kingdom 
of God on earth. But what precisely he meant by the Catholic 
Church is not so clear as one could wish. Sometimes he seems 
to limit it to the small company of the predestined elect; at 
others he broadens its bounds to include all conforming and 
consistent believers ; finally he appears to identify it with the 
ecclesia externa, t.e. the whole organised body of those who 
accept the sacraments and obey the hierarchy. ‘This last most 
comprehensive conception is the one which the Papal theorists 
made current in the Middle Ages. Again, when Augustine 
wrote his Civitas Dei (A.D. 412-27) the bishopric of Rome had 
not yet developed into the Papal primacy. Within thirty 
years, however, of Augustine’s death, Leo I. fairly started it 
on its monarchic way, and by the time of Gregory the Great 
(a.D. 590-604) its ascendancy in the West was unquestioned. 
Here, then, in the multitude of Catholic Christians, drawn 
from all nations, kindreds, and tongues, organised in dioceses 
under bishops, and governed in the last resort by the Successor 
of the Apostles and Vicar of Christ—here was the Kingdom 
of God in being and in power. It was a magnificent concep- 
tion: for itimplied not only ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but also 
control of all secular concerns. All kings and governors were 
baptised Christians, and as such subject to the authority of the 
Papacy. Politics, commerce, industry, education, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy—these and every other sphere of human 
activity had their religious aspects and were to be made 
subservient to the laws of the divine Kingship. Never ,was 
this Papal regency so nearly realised as during the pontificate 
of Innocent III. (a.p. 1198-1216). As sovereign lord, under 
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God, of the whole Catholic world he excommunicated and 
deposed, decreed and executed, wielding an absolute sway over 
the souls and bodies of the faithful everywhere. “ Petro non 
solum universalem ecclesiam, sed totum seculum gubernandum 
(Christus) reliquit ”—such was his tremendous assertion. 


vi. 


Alas, that it must be recorded! The attempt of the 
Papacy, no less than the attempt of the Empire, to realise the 
medieval conception of the Kingdom of God on earth issued 
in tragic and irremediable failure. This failure was, no doubt, 
to some extent due to the recalcitrance of unregenerate man, 
to the backsliding of the baptised, to the activity of the 
enemies of the Church. Unholy Roman Emperors rebelled 
against the Papacy which had created them; national kings 
refused to bow to the authority of cosmopolitan priests ; civil 
lawyers repudiated the validity of ecclesiastical canons; a 
materialistic middle class declined to pay its spiritual dues; a 
rationalistic laity began to question the most sacred creeds ; 
heretics and schismatics arose in ever more formidable swarms. 
The thirteenth century, indeed, saw the commencement of a 
general revolt against the Papal theocracy. This is true; but 
it is only part, and a minor part, of the truth. The medieval 
Papacy failed to establish the Kingdom of God on earth 
mainly through faults of its own. It became involved in 
conflicts for temporal dominion, in the course of which it 
prostituted all its spiritual powers to secular ends; it became 
greedy of land and wealth, and showed itself ready to barter 
divine prerogatives for lucre; it passed into the hands of 
unworthy men who used its august influence to aggrandise 
their families or even to minister to their own lusts; it grew 
to be obscurantist, intolerant, persecuting ; it became torn by 
suicidal schism, and rent by scandalous civil war; it sank into 
the sanguinary mire of Italian politics, lost its cosmopolitan 
character, and was degraded into a bandit principality. Never 
has there been a greater catastrophe since Lucifer fell from 
the heavens. 

In vain did Councils seek to reform the Papacy and to 
restore the Kingdom of God; in vain did Dante pour forth 
the thunder of his lamentations and denunciations, calling 
upon the Cesar of his day to repeat the regenerative work of 
Constantine and Charlemagne; in vain did Marsiglio of Padua 
announce that the true Kingdom of God was not the reprobate 
Papacy but the ever-pure democracy of Christian men and 
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women. It had to be left to the Reformation to accomplish 
by violence what reformers had been unable to achieve from 
within by a long process of peaceful persuasion. The Re- 
formation dissolved the medieval illusion of a terrestrial 
Kingdom of God, whether it were an Empire supreme over 
things spiritual; a ~~ supreme over things temporal ; 
or a visionary Respublica Christiana in which Emperor 
and Pope ruled as co-ordinate authorities, joint repre- 
sentatives of the pre-eminent Deity. It brought to an 
end the medieval confusion between the Church and the 
World. It revived the ancient spiritual ideal of the inward 
Kingdom of God, re-emphasised the personal nature of 
religion, recalled men to faith and good works, and turned 
their hopes once again to the future Kingdom of Glory. No 
doubt the world has profited by the medizval efforts, however 
unsuccessful, extended over a thousand years, to bring the 
government of mankind into harmony with the divine will. 
Much was accomplished during that millennial period, both by 
Emperors and by Popes, to repress wickedness and vice and to 
encourage true religion and virtue. But the main lesson of 
the failure of the theocracy of the Middle Ages is that the 
Church and the World are for ever distinct; that no alliance 
between God and Mammon is possible ; and that the Kingdom 
of God cannot be established by carnal means, but must come 
(if it come at all) without observation, by the silent working of 
the Divine Spirit upon the souls of individual men. 


F, J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Kine’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 











WHAT DID JUDAS BETRAY ? 
PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


‘THERE are critics (not of the radical school alone), and there 
are earnest followers of Jesus, who still refuse to believe that 
he advanced any claim to be the Christ. They attribute this 
ascription to the enthusiasm of disciples who, having come to 
believe in his resurrection, permitted their new-born faith in 
his destined office of Deliverer of Israel to colour their recollec- 
tion of his ministry. 

To the ordinary reader this incredulity may well seem 
strange. Why, then, he asks, did Jesus suffer the fate of an 
insurrectionist at the hands of the Roman governor? ‘This 
objection is only one out of many, but it will perhaps stand 
foremost even with historical critics; for on this question the 
majority of scholars will probably side with the ordinary 
reader, though with better appreciation, perhaps, of the 
grounds of denial. 

The sympathies of the present writer, let it be confessed at 
once, are wholly with the majority of critics and the ordinary 
reader. Not on doctrinal or sentimental grounds, but purely 
as a question of the valuation of testimony from the historical 
point of view, we feel compelled to hold that Jesus did claim 
(with whatever reserves in his interpretation of the title) to 
be in some true sense the Messiah of his people. However 
drastic his criticism of the réle which would-be disciples 
expected of him in this capacity, he did claim to be the 
expected Son of David, the King of Israel; or at least he 
refused to disclaim the title, when a simple disclaimer might 
have delivered him from the cross. 

The basis of this conclusion is not merely that fundamental 
outline of Petrine story which comes down to us under the 
name of the Gospel of Mark. It rests also upon the so-called 
Second Source, that compilation of discourses probably older 
than our canonical Mark, which has been combined with 
476 
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it independently by our first and third evangelists. The 
coincident material of Luke and Matthew not found in Mark 
is probably our most authentic source for the teaching of 
Jesus. In this occurs a saying very differently worded in the 
two authorities, and differently placed. In Luke xxii. 30, 
where it has a fuller context than in Matt. xix. 28, which 
adapts it to a Markan setting, it forms part of an interpretation 
of the Last Supper as prefiguring the messianic banquet in 
the New Jerusalem. As Andreas of Cesarea long ago 
perceived, it is nothing less than an application to the occasion 
of a well-known psalm which glorifies the restored city of 
David as the centre whither the tribes go up to give thanks to 
the name of the Lord: 


For there are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David. 


In this psalm is certainly to be found the key to Jesus’ 
meaning when he assures the disciples that they who have 
been faithful to him in his trials shall “sit upon thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” However “other- 
worldly” in its outlook, this utterance could hardly proceed 
from a Leader of less than messianistic claims. And _ its 
authenticity does not rest upon the testimony of the Second 
Source alone. We have a primitive reference to the promise 
in the “ faithful saying ” of 2 Tim. ii. 12: “ If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him,” to say nothing of Paul’s allusion to the 
“judgment of angels,” in which the saints are to participate 
according to 1 Cor. iii. 6. Such scanty evidence as can be 
gleaned, therefore, outside the pages of Mark, does not tend 
to reduce the probability that Jesus did in some sense claim 
the throne of David. It tends rather to increase it. 

All must agree that vague and various as were the attributes 
of messiahship in Jesus’ time, the title was so fundamentally 
political in character that to put forward a claim to it would 
involve extreme danger, not merely to the life of the claimant, 
but also to the peace and well-being of the nation. Under- 
stood in the only sense it could convey to the average man, 
unless special pains were taken to impose upon it a new and 
non-political sense, it could be no less than a fire-brand of 
revolution applied to the inflammable material of Zealot 
nationalism. If only to avoid kindling the uncontrollable 
flames of insurrection, Jesus must have insisted (as indeed the 
Gospels represent) upon the strictest secrecy, if he at all 


*~ permitted its application to himself. 


But if so large a measure of accommodation and adaptation 
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would be required to bring the conception (even in the 
transcendental form of a Son of Man doctrine, as in apocalypse) 
into harmony with Jesus’ actual work of bringing Israel by 
repentance and faith into reconciliation with its Father in 
heaven, would not the risk be more than enough to offset any 
possible gain? If Jesus’ task was that of the religious reformer, 
the “throneless king” who teaches a new system of ethics 
and seeks to establish a relation of peace and goodwill between 
man and man and man and God, why should he complicate 
the matter (our opponents may well ask) by introducing this 
issue of Jewish nationalism? Why should he imperil both 
life and cause by resort to these “high explosives,” when so 
little of real advantage could be expected from it? Devout 
spirits such as Martineau have felt the whole messianic 
conception as it lay in the minds of those whom Jesus 
addressed to be alien to his primary work. When, therefore, 
they compared its frightful and proved capacity for rousing 
the passions of religious war with the modicum of advantage 
derivable from it to the cause of the great Teacher, they 
refused to hold him responsible for introducing the idea. To 
their mind his claim to the title must have originated in those 
later, post-resurrection days in which the Master’s earthly 
career began to assume in the devout imagination of his 
followers a radiance of supernatural glory. There is a certain 
incongruity of the messianic ideal, not in the form that may 
have been given it by the learned and devout, nor the form 
that it received later in the teaching of Christianity, but in the 
sense it would convey to the multitudes whom Jesus addressed, 
with that of the teacher of personal religion that we conceive 
him to have been. It is when we do full justice to this 
that we best appreciate the grounds of an incredulity we 
cannot share. 

There are others, perhaps less susceptible to this sense of 
moral incongruity, who likewise deny that Jesus laid claim to 
messiahship on the ground that his ministry as a whole, when 
we study the records in a way to discriminate historical fact 
from religious idealisation, sets forth the prophet and teacher, 
and nothing more. If we leave out the single incident of 
Peter’s confession at Cxsarea—or, better still, take the rebuke 
then administered by Jesus to have been in reality a rejection 
of Christhood not merely in the political, but in any sense— 
there will scarcely remain an act or word in the story which 
would. not find appropriate place had religious reformation 
been the only aim. It is in fact only the later and dependent 
gospels of Luke and Matthew which introduce a claim to 
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Davidic descent in Jesus’ behalf; whereas Mark has gone to 
the length of interjecting a paragraph (Mk. xii. 35-37) whose 
special object is to prove that to the kind of Christhood which 
Jesus claimed Davidie descent is quite irrelevant, since it is 
conferred by the act of God in the supernal sphere. Indeed, 
the Markan representation of the kind of Christhood which 
Jesus claimed is by no means devoid of historical difficulties 
which we shall be obliged to face. 

Such are some of the reasons which lead not a few men of 
sober judgment and devout feeling to regard the claim to 
messiahship on Jesus’ behalf as a post-resurrection development. 

On the other hand, the resurrection visions themselves 
require to be psychologically accounted for. They did not 
come to men destitute of a pre-existing belief in Jesus as “he 
that should restore the kingdom to Israel.” Disciples who 
merely mourned the tragic loss of a beloved teacher would 
furnish no mental soil for the growth of messianistic dreams, 
nor is the cross likely to have confirmed such political hopes, 
granting them to have grown up in the disciples’ minds with- 
out warrant in any properly understood utterance of the 
Master, and contrary to his intention. Only belief in some 
personal claim of Jesus makes the reaction from the cross 
psychologically conceivable. ‘Take this away and you make 


| it impossible to explain the wide acceptance of the resurrec- 


tion faith. 

And antecedent to the resurrection experiences is the 
crucifixion. ‘This cruel punishment was not inflicted by the 
Roman governor on a harmless Teacher who had inculcated 
respect for the rights of the civil power merely to please his 
most hated opponents, the chief priests and scribes. ‘To drive 
Pilate to a judicial murder likely to involve such serious con- 
sequences the indictment must have had some colour of plausi- 
bility. In this case it was concisely and officially summed up 
in a superscription which (in spite of variations of detail in the 
report) remains indisputable on the principal point. The one 
clear, positive datum in our whole inquiry is that Jesus went 
to his fate as “the King of the Jews.” The further we go 
in the direction of attributing this charge to mere calumny 
and false accusation the harder we make it to account for the 
sudden rise, after the catastrophe, of the belief that Jesus was 
indeed the Christ. If it be asked, Why, then, does so little 
appear of this political aspect in the Gospel of Mark? we 
may ask rather, Why so much? For we cannot afford ’to 
‘disregard the obvious necessity driven home upon the primi- 
tive evangelist by hundreds of martyrdoms of removing from 
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his account of the ministry everything that could give colour 
to the Jewish charge of political disloyalty. 

There is still another step in our backward tracing of 
antecedents. How shall we justify the persistent silence of 
the Prisoner himself, who at the bar of a reluctant Roman 
judge thus forced on his own fate, becoming as it were particeps 
criminis by refusing to utter that single word of disclaimer 
which might have sufficed to set him free? For all our Gospels 
agree that Pilate would gladly have released him. Whom 
indeed could he more wish to shelter and support against his 
bitter enemies the Sadducean hierocracy than the popular 
Teacher of such principles as “ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s”? ‘The hissing brood of Annas” must have 
had better evidence than appears upon the surface of the 
Gospels to force the hand of such a man as Pilate in securing 
the execution of their victim. But the mainspring of their 
conspiracy is not likely to have been disclosed upon the streets. 

The silence of the Victim before Pilate is well attested. It 
was early taken as a fulfilment of the Isaian prophecy.’ This 
also impels us to take sides with the ordinary reader in his 
conviction that if Jesus did not personally advance a claim to 
be “the Christ,” he at least refused’ to disclaim the title. 
Nevertheless we shall be obliged to concede more weight than 
the average reader might perhaps approve to difficulties in- 
volved in this conviction, especially certain reticences of the 
Gospel of Mark. For the Markan story of the martyrdom of 
Jesus, its representation of his claim to “ Christhood,” and of 
the accusation under which he was “betrayed,” has certain 
peculiarities to which we must now give closer attention, 
since the matter concerns one of the most vital elements of 
our faith. 

1. One of the most striking of these Markan peculiarities 
has already been briefly adverted to. If early tradition may 
be accepted, this Gospel is of Roman origin, composed after 
the death of Peter. Preponderant modern critical opinion 
agrees in substance to this, so that we are probably not far 
wrong in dating it in its present form from Rome, early in the 
reign of Domitian, the persecuting emperor (81-96 a.p.). 
Considering the probable political background, it is not without 
significance that among many other anti-Jewish-Christian 
characteristics this Gospel completely eliminates the claim to 
Davidic descent so persistently urged on behalf of Jesus by his 
Palestinian following. 

The two pedigrees of Luke and Matthew, which trace the 


1 Is. liii, 7. 
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royal descent of Jesus by contradictory lines through his 
father Joseph, are indeed more ancient than the narratives of 
birth without relation to Joseph with which they have been 
editorially combined ; otherwise they would harmonise better 
with them. Nevertheless we cannot rely on the genealegies for 
more than proof of early belief in the fact of Davidie descent. 
Fortunately it is belief in the fact rather than the fact itself with 
which we aré now concerned. ‘The same social distinction was 
accorded in the same period to the great rabbi Hillel, and a 
similar one is still claimed among Arab stocks by descendants 
of Mohammed. It is also extremely fortunate for our case that 
we happen to be in possession of documentary proof of the 
general currency of this belief many years earlier than any of 
our Gospels, so that we are quite justified in referring to its non- 
appearance in Mark as an “elimination.” However valued, the 
belief had led in the Jerusalem Church before the time of origin 
of our Gospels to the formation of a little Christian caliphate, 
with the “kindred of Jesus” (the so-called Desposyni) at its 
centre, and during the reign of Domitian it became the occasion 
of Jewish denunciation to the Roman authorities of two sons 
or grandsons of Jude, the brother of Jesus, named James and 
' Zoker, as claimants of the Davidic throne. 

The “documentary proof” to which we have referred is 
nothing less than the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. In its 
opening words the Apostle admits that “according to the 
flesh” Christ had been born “of the seed of David”; but he 
would have the Christians at Rome realise that the real claim 
of Jesus to the messianic title “Son of God” rested on higher 
grounds. He had been “ manifested” as such by the act of 
God himself, who raised him from the dead and made him to 
“sit at his right hand.” Ignorance, then, will not account for 
our Roman evangelist’s disregard of Jesus’ Davidie descent. 
Indeed, he himself reports on two distinct occasions the cry 
addressed to Jesus, “Thou Son of David,” though he nowhere 
vouchsafes any explanation of it. On the contrary, we must 
reckon this significant silence among the phenomena to be 
accounted for. Influence from Pauline teaching would be the 
simplest explanation, and ‘this lies especially near to hand, 
since the same evangelist also introduces a section of his own 
(Mk. xii, 35-87a), based on the same proof-text employed by 
Paul, with the aim of showing that Davidic descent is non- 
essential, and that the Christ to whom David himself looked 
forward was a heavenly man (to use the Pauline expressidn), 
sraised up to sit “at the right hand of God.” 


Before turning to this comparison, however, we should 
Vou. XTX.—No. 3, 31 
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introduce the further witness of another document, itself 
certainly influenced by Paul, the so-called Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which first appears at Rome and was probably 
addressed to a Roman community not long before the com- 
position, of Mark’s Gospel. The epistle consists largely of a 
detailed application to the question of Christ’s messianic office 
of Ps. ex., the same on which Paul had based his doctrine of 
the exaltation of Christ to sit “at the right hand of God.” In 
fact this psalm is so constantly employed from First Corinthians 
down in proof of his exaltation that we may reasonably call it 
the Ascension Psalm. Most critics take it to be the coronation 
ode of Simon the Maccabee, celebrating the raising of this 
head of the dynasty by popular acclamation to a perpetual 
inheritance of both the Zadokite high-priesthood and the 
Davidic throne. Even if the apparently intended acrostic of 
the name of Simon in the opening letters of its lines be 
fallacious, it certainly celebrates the enthronement of a messianic 
priest-king. ‘To the writer of Hebrews the appropriateness of 
the Psalmist’s comparison of his hero’s seat of power with that 
of Melchizedek is enhanced by his own application of it to 
Jesus. For more truly than of Simon could it be said of Jesus ° 
that God had exalted him to a perpetual and royal priesthood, 
when by the resurrection he summoned him: to “sit at his 
right hand.” In particular this writer emphasises the Pauline 
conception of how Jesus had been “ declared to be the Christ ” 
by pointing out that the royal priesthood of Melchizedek had 
been “ without father, without mother, without a genealogy.” 

With two such predecessors in the field we should find 
it less difficult to understand why a Roman evangelist might 
consider it legitimate to pass over without mention the fact 
of Jesus’ Davidic descent, and to insert a refutation of the 
assertion of “the scribes” that the Christ must be of the 
seed of David. 

2. The Markan story of Jesus’ trial before the Sanhedrin, 
with its curious refusal on the evangelist’s part to grant any 
recognition to the great saying of Jesus on destroying the 
temple save as “false witness,” is another instance of this 
evangelist’s apparent effort to remove from the story elements 
capable of misconstruction as involving political messianism. 

Jewish accusation (to say nothing of Jewish-Christian 
tendencies) would make any evangelist, but especially the 
compiler of a Roman Gospel, sensitive to the need of 
Christianising the Jewish conception of messiahhood, especially 
in the way of removing from it all political connotation. 
Nor have we the right to expect in writers of this type such 
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consideration for the historic sense as would be paid by the 
critic. But an evangelist who goes to the length of making 
David himself look forward to a transcendental Messiah, and 
from the first demoniac outcry in the synagogue at Capernaum 
down to the solemn utterance before the Sanhedrin speaks 
always as if this Son of Man conception were the only true 
and original idea of messiahship, might be said almost to have 
denaturised the term. A Jewish Christian might perhaps 
justly complain that it had been not merely Christianised but 
Paulinised. 

The description of a formal assembly of the full Sanhedrin 
at midnight (of Passover night!) on a few hours’ notice at the 
house of the high priest has been shown to be: an idealised 
scene in the volume previously referred to. Like the supple- 
mentary scene of debate over the Ascension Psalm in Mk. xii. 
35-37, the scene of the trial’ is introduced by the compiler 
of the Gospel in circumstances where, from the nature of the 
case, no data would be obtainable beyond the vaguest and 
most untrustworthy reports. Its apologetic purpose is trans- 
parent, and the impracticabilities already referred to should 
suffice to make us realise that the evangelist is merely 
attempting to tell what might have transpired if Jesus could 
thus have confronted his chief accusers. Of course he depicts 
the scene after the analogy of Jewish accusation and persecution 
in his own time. In reality public assumption of responsibility 
for the execution of Jesus is the last thing that the conspirators 
would have consented to. As Jesus himself implies in his 
dignified protest in Gethsemane, his arrest was a secret, 
illegal proceeding. The object was to deliver him up to 
Pilate under an accusation serious enough to secure his 
execution, while the high-priestly conspirators avoided popular 
disturbance by keeping as much as possible in the background. 
A formal assembly of the Sanhedrin, even if physically possible 
under the circumstances, could not even give colour of legality 
to the condemnation, nor in any way promote their design 
with Pilate, and it would involve just that publicity and that 
assumption of responsibility for a judicial murder exasperating 
to a large and dangerous element in the populace which the 
conspirators were most anxious to avoid. Hence the trial 
scene of Mk. xiv. 55-64, in which Jesus is condemned on a 
charge of “blasphemy,” because he made himself “the Son 
of God,” must be understood to reflect the merits of the case 
as between Synagogue and Church in the evangelist’s é6wn 
» time, rather than what actually transpired when Jesus was 
1 Mk, xiv, 55-64, 
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secretly haled before the “hissing brood of Annas” to be 
_ held in the high priest’s house until he could be delivered 
up to Pilate in the morning before his Galilean followers 
should have time to intervene. Indeed the third and fourth 
evangelists show by the changes they make in this scene from 
Mark that they have a more historical conception of the 
situation. In Luke the midnight gathering of the Sanhedrin 
is omitted, leaving only the session of the morning after, a 
less improbable gathering which may have served as the 
model for the idealised scene. In John it assumes a form 
within the limits of the credible, for Jesus is merely brought by 
his captors into the presence of their masters the chief priests 
for private examination, no doubt with the object of eliciting 
some admission to be used in the accusation to Pilate. 

If, then, the Markan scene of the midnight trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrin is largely due to the evangelist himself, 
and aims to produce a just impression of the contention of 
Church and Synagogue in the evangelist’s time, showing why 
and in what sense the Christians claim that Jesus was and is 
the Christ, and why the Jews denounce this claim as blasphemy, 
it is important for us to obtain his point of view. For the 
often-noted fact that the charge for which Jesus is condemned 
before the Jewish tribunal is not the same as that presented to 
Pilate, and could be of no service toward securing the end in 
view, proves that there is a difference, and that the story of 
the trial before the Sanhedrin stands apart from the real 
sequence of events. It does, however, subserve another end 
of great practical importance to the evangelist. It enables 
him to make clear, to the reader in what sense Jesus claimed 
to be the Christ, and why the unbelieving Jews reject his 
claim. Hence the direct affirmation “ I am” in answer to the 
high priest’s demand “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed ?” instead of the ambiguous “Thou sayest” of the 
(more historical) trial-scene before Pilate. Hence also the 
complete repudiation as “false witness” of a saying which the 
subsequent story (xv. 29) connects with the fate Jesus actua!ly 
suffered, and which we have independent reason to regard as 
standing for a real and important utterance. As the matter 
stood in the evangelist’s time between Church and Synagogue, 
the trial-scene before the Sanhedrin gives a very true impres- 
_ sion concerning the Christhood claimed for Jesus, and the 
horror with which the claim was rejected as “blasphemy.” 
To our evangelist it is a purely religious matter, concerned 
with heavenly things alone, and having no political aspect 
whatever. But even if we suppose the Sanhedrin: to have 
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assumed the gratuitous responsibility of convicting Jesus of 
blasphemy because he professed an expectation of return as 
Son of Man on the clouds of heaven, it is quite certain that 
he did not meet his fate under this charge ; so that the main 
result of the interjected paragraph (Mk. xiv. 55-64), which 
separates the former part of the scene of Peter among the 
servants in the court (verse 54) from the latter (verse 65) so 
awkwardly that it appears to be the very members of the 
Sanhedrin itself who engage in the buffoons’ play of baiting 
the prisoner, is to drag into the foreground another accusation 
from that which really led to the crucifixion, leaving the actual 
charge in obscurity. 

So conspicuous is the omission in this case that the later 
evangelists take note of the fact. Pilate asks before a word 
has been said upon the subject: “ Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” This is indeed the real question and the only relevant 
one. But no such accusation has been made. Luke therefore 
supplies the omission. In Jn. xviii. 84 Jesus asks the counter- 
question so naturally suggested by it: “‘Sayest thou this of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” Obviously Pilate 
had indeed been told it by “others”; for it is not really 
probable that the accusers had forgotten to state the chief 
point of their indictment, and the only one on which they 
could hope for the desired sentence to capital punishment. 
Mark says nothing of this. His concern is with the religious 
question in debate between Church and Synagogue whether 
worship of the glorified Son of Man is or is not blasphemous, 
and to this he diverts the attention of the reader. 

3. Among all the reticences of Mark affecting the con- 
demnation of Jesus none has received so large a measure of con- 
sideration as his representation of the betrayer and his motive. 
Not that the general attitude of the evangelist has as yet 
been connected with the insufficiency of the story as it stands 
to account psychologically for the betrayal, but that independ- 
ently the action and character of Judas have been felt to be 
a puzzle, continually inviting new attempts at imaginative 
explanation. Mark suggests no motive but the baldly 
mercenary one of money; and this is dismissed at once by 
most reflective minds as too petty and sordid for any man 
deliberately chosen by Jesus to be one of the group of his 
most intimate companions. Since we can hardly accept the 
fourth evangelist’s explanation that Judas was purposely chosen 
to carry out his diabolical part’ and urged on to the fulfilment 
‘of it,2 we can only hold that the fundamental Markan story 
1 Jn. vi. 70 f. 2 Jn. xiii, 27. 
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is defective on this point also, perhaps through mere ignorance, 
oe from motives akin to those which would seem to have 
ed to the reticences already noted. 

It is not merely the action of Judas which remains 
psychologically unexplained, but that of the high-priestly 
conspirators. According to Mark, Judas has nothing to reveal 
save the place where Jesus is staying, and even that he is 
wrong about, because the hastily armed posse must first have 
gone to the house where Judas had left the company at the 
— banquet, perhaps the “ house of Mary the mother of 
John (Mark)” of which we hear in Acts. Only afterwards 
will they have been conducted out to Gethsemane as a spot 
where the Master might probably be found. There the 
treacherous token of the kiss was given in order that the 
Victim might be singled out and taken while the rest were 
merely dispersed ; for every additional prisoner would cause 
needless encumbrances and complications. But if this was 
the only service Judas could render his thirty pieces of silver 
were an over-payment. ‘The ordinary agents of Annas could 
have done the work much better, without resort to the 
slippery aid of hired traitors. 

There was something else of which the chief priests were 
much more in need than mere opportunity to seize Jesus in 
the absence of the multitude. Of opportunity to arrest him, 
publicly or privately, they had more than enough long before 
the tardy arrival of Judas. What they did not have, but 
must obtain if they were to gain their end, was evidence to 


secure his condemnation. With Pilate they could count upon 


no favours. Nothing would serve short of evidence sufficient 
to compel their enemy, the hard-headed, overbearing Pilate, 
to put this man to death as dangerous to the state. Doubtless 
the Sanhedrin might be induced to make out a case against 
Jesus as a false prophet under Mosaic law, but the Sanhedrin 
could not inflict the death penalty, and without this the 
conspirators would be risking far more than they could hope 
to gain. Evidence that would weigh with Pilate was the sine 
qua non. For we must not lose from view the fundamental 
fact that from the beginning the crucifixion was the result of 
a secret plot, having in view nothing else than what was 
actually brought to pass, the execution of the Galilean Leader 
by Roman authority as a messianistic disturber of the peace. 
Could Judas supply the evidence requisite for this? And 
could a motive be found sufficient to secure the treachery ? 
Such questions, and only such, would have practical import- 
ance in the eyes of Annas and Caiaphas. 
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We have seen in two earlier instances that the Roman 
evangelist is not forward to describe acts or utterances relating 
to Jesus’ claims to messiahship which might give occasion to 
misconstruction. He suppresses the claim to Davidic descent. 
He brings forward the later, Christianised idea of messiahship 
as if it were the accepted sense and the political a Jewish 
perversion. He does so in all good faith, but naturally 
without historical perspective. He even denies to such 
utterances as that on destroying and rebuilding the temple 
all right to appear as authentic sayings of Jesus. All this is 
appropriate to a work having the objects of a Gospel and not 
a critical history. But the result of such effort to avoid 
misconstruction, such forestalling of Jewish calumny or 
Jewish-Christian dependence on a “Christ according to the 
flesh,” is that Jesus is made to take an apparently inconsistent 
attitude. At Cesarea he forbids the Twelve to divulge his 
claims to be the Christ—with what excellent reason we have 
already seen. But on the ascent from Jericho he intervenes 
to prevent their attempts to silence the imprudent outcries of 
Bartimeus. He even welcomes and rewards as a signal 
instance of faith the blind man’s appeal to him as “Son of 
David.” In like manner he should surely (from Mark’s point 
of view) have discountenanced the hosannas of the multitude 
who hailed him as “Son of David” when he drew near to 
Jerusalem, and acclaimed the coming “kingdom of our father 
David.” But Mark himself gives no indication that he sought 
in any way to restrain them, and Matthew represents him as 
again intervening to prevent those that would. It is hard to 
account for these elements of the story if Jesus’ opposition 
to what we may call “Son of David” messiahship was as 
complete as Mark represents. 

Most of all would consistency require (if Jesus had no 
sympathy with such clearly political messianism) that he 
suppress at once the symbolic act of a nameless enthusiast 
which Mark dates “two days before the passover.” It was 
“as they were sitting at meat in the house of Simon the 
Leper”’* at a banquet where Jesus was the honoured guest. 
Into the midst of the group came “a woman having an 
alabaster flask of ointment of pure nard, very costly, and she 
brake the flask and poured it over his head.” 

We must of course distinguish the significance of the act 
as intended by the woman from that which Jesus declared 
that it must really bear. Had the woman intended her tribute 


1 Professor C. C. Torrey, by a plausible conjecture based on the Aramaic, 
substitutes the reading “Simon the Jar-maker,” garba for garaba. 
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as “anointment for burial” she certainly would not have 
chosen this festive occasion to offer it. The utterance of 
Jesus isian instance, exquisite in pathos as well as in poetic 
imagery, of that higher interpretation which is characteristic 
of his teaching, and which receives special exemplification 
where the question is as to the sense in which his messianic 
claims are to be understood. Just as at Cesarea Philippi 
Peter's ascription to him of the Davidic throne without the 
suffering of the redeeming Servant is rejected to make room 
for the Christian doctrine of a Son of Man who gives his life 
a ransom for many, so now Jesus accepts the tribute but trans- 
mutes its sense. The effect upon the circle of followers, whose 
hopeful enthusiasm must now have been at its very zenith, 
cannot have differed greatly from the effect upon the Twelve 
of his former tragic warning. At Cesarea Philippi he bade 
them look not for a Son of David, but a Son of Man. Here 
he declares: “ Not a throne, but martyrdom awaits me.” 

If we distinguish the sense which the tribute bore to its 
author from that attached to it by Jesus we must take a 
further step.. We must also ask: What significance would 
the action have in the eyes of Jesus’ enemies, and of those 
who were seeking occasion to deliver him over to Pilate as 
dangerous to the state? In the latter class must now be 
reckoned one of the Twelve, the only one of Judean origin, 
and one whom we must suppose to have shared the ill-con- 
cealed resistance of all to Jesus’ interpretation of his messianic 
calling. Of this Peter was only the mouthpiece, but Judas 
was not more spiritua]l-minded. On the other hand we have 
little or no reason to suspect him of motives which were not 
felt in less degree by all. The rift between Jesus and the 
‘Twelve had begun at Czsarea Philippi. Not Peter only but 
Judas also had been forced to think what was implied for 
himself as well as for Jesus in this new réle of Christhood. 
What must the scene of the anointing have meant to Judas, 
and why is it so curiously dovetailed into the story of the 
betrayal ? 

As related by Mark the story intervenes between the 
account of how “the chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might take Jesus with subtlety and kill him” (Mk. xiv. 
1-2), and how Judas went away to them and offered to 
deliver him up (verses 10-11). The only motive suggested 
for the treason is money, and even as respects this Mark makes 
no direct connection. It is only a later and dependent writer 
who “puts two and two together” by making Judas the 
author of the murmurs at the “ waste of the ointment.” The 
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mercenary motive is that on which the fundamental narrative 
is built, and we must expect to find it developed and applied 
with ever new detail. But it gives no real explanation, and 
the reader remains at a loss to understand why such great 
importance should be attached to the incident. It cannot be 
merely to prove the appropriateness of this kind of giving 
over against almsgiving, that “‘wheresoever the gospel is 
preached throughout the whole world that also which this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of,” and there is no word 
to explain its close association with the treason of Judas. 
Clearly the third evangelist sees no connection, for he eliminates 
the story altogether, save for a trait or two which he uses to 
embellish the totally different story of the penitent harlot 
(Lk. vii. 836-50).1_ The fourth makes a symbolical connection. 
By dating the incident sta days before the passover,’ he makes 
it coincide with the setting apart of the passover lamb on 
“the tenth day of the month.” ‘To supply the surprising 
omission of the name he introduces the Lukan characters 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, and further shows that he is 
following the conflate narrative of Lk. vii. 36-50 by taking 
over the curious resultant trait of an anointing of the feet 
(Lk. vii. 38, 46). So far, then, as Mark is concerned, the 
incident fails to show its true connection and significance. 
We are not even told who the woman was, of whom the story 
was to be “a memorial.” As for the significance of her act, 
and above all its relation to the story of the betrayal with 
which it is so closely linked, we are left, to say the least, in 
great obscurity. 

The story of the anointing, looked at from the standpoint 
of the author of the tribute, has one meaning. It has another 
when looked at from the standpoint of Jesus, who lifts it to 
a higher and more tragic plane. We have still to ask our- 
selves what must have been its significance in the eyes of 
those who ‘take the lead in this whole chapter of tragedy, 
the high-priestly conspirators, and Judas their tool. To see 
what it would inevitably mean to them, or at least the sense 
it could be made to bear in the denunciation they were 
plotting of Jesus to Pilate, we need only place alongside it 
the story of the setting of the torch which kindled the greatest 
and bloodiest revolution in the history of Israel. In the ninth 


1 Verse 46, and the references to the ointment in verses 37, 38, together 
with the name “Simon” seem to be derived from Mark. , 

2 So Epiphanius, Haer. 1. 3: “We take the sheep from the tenth day, 
recognising the name of Jesus by the iota” (the first letter of Jesus, and the 
symbol for ten). 
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chapter of Second Kings the historian tells of the downfall of 
the Baal-worshipping dynasty of Omri, the murder of Jezebel 
and all the household of Ahab. It was a revolution instigated 
by the prophets and their adherents which set Jehu upon the 
throne and wiped out in blood the long-continued effort to 
subject the people of Jehovah to Canaanite institutions and 
worship. The story begins with the coming of a messenger 
from Elisha to Jehu as he sits at meat in the midst of his 
captains in the camp as they are besieging Ramoth Gilead. 
Elisha gives the lad a flask of ointment, and bids him summon 
Jehu to an inner room, pour it on his head and say: “Thus 
saith Jehovah, I have anointed thee king over Israel.” ‘This 
done, the messenger is to open the door and flee for his life. 
When Saul was secretly anointed in the house of Samuel,’ 
the anointing was the signal for revolt. It was the signal 
for counter-revolution when Solomon was anointed at Gihon,” 
in every great age of Israel’s patriotic past it had sounded the 
tocsin for national uprising. 

We who read the story of the anointing of Jesus by an 
unknown enthusiast as he sat at meat in the house of Simon 
in Bethany, in the light of a purely religious interest, may 
find the resemblance remote; for we are accustomed to the 
adaptations it has experienced at the hands ‘of generations of 
successive interpreters, all of whom were deeply concerned 
to minimise everything which could lend colour of justice to 
the charge that Christianity threatened the state. But it 
would hardly have seemed remote to those who were seek- 
ing grounds on which to denounce Jesus to Pilate, and when 
we once ask ourselves the question: What did Judas betray ? 
we too may see reason why the story should occupy the 
place it does at the very beginning of Mark’s account of the 
conspiracy. If we limit our attention to the progress. of the 
plot itself the movement is direct from the anointing of Jesus 
in the circle of his intimates to Judas’ offer of betrayal, the 
denunciation to the governor, Pilate’s question: “ Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” and the crucifixion of Jesus on this 
charge, after he had formally refused to disclaim the title. 

Whether because of the reticence of Mark, the ignorance 
of the evangelists on this point, or for some other reason, the 
question, Why did Judas betray the Lord? has never ceased 
to interest students of the Gospel. It easily kindles the 
romantic imagination and consequently produces unending 
floods of that sort of “ psychological” criticism which never 
can be proved either true or false, and whose value is pro- 

1 1 Sam. x. ff. 2 1 Kings i. 
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portionate to the ease with which it can be produced. It is 
not unreasonable to raise the question of motive; but the 
only legitimate starting-point for the enquiry is the New 
Testament text. And if we consider the suggested motive 
of mere avarice inadequate, there remains nothing else save 
that which we are plainly told influenced all the Twelve, 
their reaction to it varying according to their individual 
courage or cowardice. At the one extreme stands Peter, 
not less, but more courageous than the rest, following “afar 
off” when the ten “forsook him and fled.” At the other 
stands Judus, who carried his disloyalty to the point of 
deserting to the enemy. If he received money for his 
treachery, as is usually the case under parallel circumstances, 
and is almost always popularly imputed as the motive, it was 
an irrelevancy. The motive which affected all the Twelve 
was disagreement with their Leader on the question of his 
messiahship. And the disagreement was unavoidable be- 
cause he, on his part, refused to relinquish the title Son of 
David, in.spite of its dangerously political connotations, while 
they, on their part, were not ready to accept his transmutation 
of this ideal into that of a suffering Servant, and a glorified 
Son of Man. Even Judas might have been willing to follow 
Him “unto prison and death” had it been a question of the 
“kingdom of our father David” and “thrones of judgment” 
in a restored Jerusalem. Jesus was for both. He would be 
both Son of David and Son of Man. His Father's will 
must prevail “on earth” as well as “in heaven.” But when 
military preparations were ultimately reduced to “two 
swords,” and the Leader declined even to ask the “ten 
legions of angels” whose intervention would have turned the 
scales in his favour, personal courage was paralysed by un- 
certainty. 

Mere cowardice, like mere avarice, is a motive which can 
satisfy none but the superficial reader as an explanation of the 
conduct of the Twelve. When we look below the surface the 
narrative itself shows a common cause for the infidelity of all. 
None had risen above what Mark in Pauline phrase describes 
as the “ hardening of heart” distinctive of their people. They 
were not prepared wholly to let go their hope of a Christ 
“according to the things of men”; and the seemingly incon- 
sistent attitude of their Leader, in the same breath welcoming 
tributes to “the Son of David” and consigning both their 
authors and himself to a fate he made no effort to avoid, was 
the worst possible for the retention of military morale. In the 
going up to Jerusalem the Leader went further and further in 
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advance, the followers fell further and further behind. And 
Judas was last of all. 

The question Why? is notoriously difficult. When we 
turn from it to the question What did Judas betray? we have 
surer ground, and may hope for more light upon the whole 
problem. Reasoning from the one clear, outstanding fact that 
Jesus met his fate as THe KinG or THE JEws, and that no 
mere hostility of the Jewish authorities could have brought 
him to the cross without evidence sufficient to force the hand 
of even a reluctant Roman governor, we cannot but attach the 
highest significance to the fact that immediately before the 
crisis, enthusiasm on the part of his Galilean following had 
reached the level of the scene described by. Mark in the 
house of Simon at Bethany. It is true that its messianistic 
significance is minimised by the evangelist, but the same is 
true of several other sayings and occurrences which conflict 
with Mark’s interpretation of the sense in which the title Christ 
should be understood, and which were capable of misconstruc- 
tion by enemies eager to denounce the new sect. In spite of 
this, in spite of the forced connection with the context effected 
by a later evangelist who depicts Judas as a “thief” who kept 
the common purse, and was disappointed to lose expected 
booty, we cannot but hold that the tradition which leads Mark 
to intertwine this story with that of the betrayal has real 
historic value. It stands between the account of the plot laid 
by the chief priests “to take Jesus by subtlety and kill him,” 
and the offer of Judas “to deliver him unto them.” The 
reason is not far to seek. The report carried by the traitor 
furnished that ground of accusation to Pilate which the 
conspirators had thus far sought in vain. A charge of 
“blasphemy” would be laughed out of court. Accusations 
of disorderly conduct in driving out traders from the temple 
would be referred to the temple police, and might even fall 
back upon the conspirators’ own heads in the form of a 
counter-charge of laxity or corruption. Irresponsible outcries 
to the Healer and Prophet as “Son of David” were not 
enough. They might furnish ground for suspicious watchful- 
ness, but they would be more than counterbalanced by a true 
report of the Prophet’s treatment of the test-question: Is it 
lawful to pay the census-tax? One thing, and only one, of all 
the incidents narrated could fully meet the purpose of the 
conspirators. It is the account of how, as Jesus sat at meat 
surrounded by the circle of his intimates in the house of Simon 
at Bethany, he had been approached by an enthusiastic disciple 
and formally anointed Kinc oF THE JEws. Moreover, he had 
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not rejected the tribute, but had even rebuked those who 
sought to stay the woman’s hand. 

We have sought to bring out the sense which prompted the 
daring act. We have sought also to appreciate the higher 
sense in which Jesus received it, and to-realise the chill his 
poetic words of warning would throw over the assembly. If 
we follow down this latter reaction to its intensest and basest 
form we shall come as near as our sources allow to the real 
motive of the traitor. Why follow such leadership further ? 
Why risk all for a kingdom built only “on the clouds of 
heaven”? Already the doors of possible escape were rapidly 
closing. What had just occurred at the house of Simon would 
soon come to the ears of the Sanhedrin. Desertion was the 
easiest road of escape, and he who first carried the news would 
fare the best.—If such was the traitor’s reasoning there is 
excellent cause for the grouping of anecdotes in this primitive 
tradition of the tragedy. There is an answer also to our 
puzzled question: Why should the scene of trial before the 
Sanhedrin be concerned with one accusation, while that with 
which Pilate confronts the Prisoner, and on which he meets 
his fate, is one that no one had so much as mentioned until 
Pilate himself brought it squarely to the fore. Our answer 
is: Judas betrayed the fact that Jesus had been anointed 
“King of the Jews.” 

The “good confession («“aprvpia)” witnessed by Jesus 
“before Pontius Pilate” was a refusal to confine his claims 
to a kingdom “not of this world.” His kingdom was to be 
from heaven, but its realisation and the seat of its authority 
were to be on the earth. Had he been content with the ideal 
alone he might have gone free. Rome had no quarrel with a 
merely platonic city of God. The confession “ ‘Thou sayest ” 
is an avowal with reservations ; but it is an avowal. Jesus did 
claim to be “ the Christ.” Not perhaps in a “ political ” sense 
but as Founder of a new social order of peace and goodwill. 
And this new social order is not: to be instituted among angels, 
who are supposed to already possess this peace and goodwill, 
but “among men.” Faithfulness to this ideal was the test in 
the first age of the Church, and it has its analogies to-day. 
There were those who were content to suffer with Jesus that 
they might also reign with him; and there were those who 
shrank from the good confession, those who followed afar off, 
those who denied, and those who maligned and _ betrayed 
the cause. 


B. W. BACON. 


Yate University, U.S.A. 





ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


J. TALBOT, T.D., D.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
Headmaster of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TuE basis of this article is an address to the Association of 
Headmasters, its purpose being to raise some broad questions 
which seem to have an important bearing on Education, both 
in its national and in its scholastic aspects; to propound 
problems rather than to discuss them fully ; and to put forward 
suggestions the validity of which will have to be determined 
later. Lack of space and not lack of will makes this somewhat 
unorthodox method necessary. 

To a schoolmaster one of the most puzzling things in 
English history is the contrast between our success as a 
nation and our national attitude towards the intellect. 

“No nation, I imagine, has ever gone so far as England in 
its neglect and contempt for the intellect. The average 
Englishman has no interest whatever in truth. When he 
speaks of telling the truth he only means saying what he 
thinks, which very often is not the truth.” 

These are hard words, but they were spoken by the present 
Bishop of Manchester, himself a schoolmaster, and are the 
well-weighed opinion of an exceedingly able and thoughtful 
man. ‘The worst of it is that they are true. Take the 
schools: how many boys love and appreciate intellect, or have 
the ability and determination to think clearly? Or the men 
in the street: how many can give you an opinion on any 
matter which is not a reflection of convention, or of the daily 
paper? Can you find a politician, Labour, Liberal, or Tory, 
whose ideas are not the reflex of his herd? 1 doubt if you 
can find one. 

And yet, in spite of this, we have emerged victorious from 


a war against a nation which has paid more attention to the 
404 
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training of intellect than any other nation in the world, and in 
the struggle we have achieved many things which no sane 
human being thought possible. 

This looks like a paradox, or an accident; if it were an 
isolated case one would dismiss it with a shrug of the shoulders 
and the usual remark about muddling through. It cannot be 
dismissed in this way when one finds that, as a nation, we 
have always possessed the curious and curiously consistent 
habit of doing the same thing: the fact that the phrase 
“muddling through” is proverbial shows this quite clearly. 

For a key to the riddle one must look to the recent work 
which has been done on the nature of the human mind, 
combined with certain characteristics peculiar to English 
education. 

In 1895 Freud first put forward the idea that our conscious 
mental activities were Jargely controlled by the activities of 
the unconscious mind. This theory was suggested, in the 
first instance, to explain certain forms of hysteria, but an 
enormous amount of more recent work shows quite clearly 
that the role of the unconscious is just as important in normal 
as in abnormal minds. The theory at first met with violent 
opposition, but is now generally accepted in its main outlines ; 
the position at the present time being closely analogous to the 
position of the theory of evolution some ten or fifteen years 
after it had been propounded by Darwin. In the same way 
that the idea of evolution was well known before Darwin, so 
psychologists had been aware of the unconscious before 
Freud ; the latter, however, for the first time brought forward 
experimental evidence of its existence and showed how its 
mode of action could be investigated. ‘There is another close 
parallel between the development of the two theories: Darwin, 
Wallace, Weismann, and Mendel all held different views as to 
the mechanism of evolution, and the strife between their 
various adherents is active to this day. So with the New 
Psychology: there is a bitter feud between the disciples of 
Freud and of Jung as to the interpretation of certain 
phenomena, but all are agreed as to the activity of the 
unconscious mind and its preponderating influence in our 
total. mentality. 

The theory has been developed since its first inception, and 
is briefly this: The mind has slowly evolved along with the 
body ; and just as man’s body is essentially an animal’s body 
with certain purely human characters, so man’s mind is 
essentially the active unselfconscious mind of an animal with 
the addition of the selfconscious faculties of the human being. 
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The investigations of Freud and his successors into the content 
and action of the unconscious side of the mind have produced 
some very striking results, showing quite clearly among other 
things that it is essentially active, that it is the abiding-place 
of habit and instinct, and that these really control a large 
number of actions which we ascribe to the action of our 
conscious intellect. The meaning of this is that man is not 
really the intellectual animal he is so proud of being, but that § 
he is a rationalising one: he acts very largely under the sway 
of the Unconscious, but, full of pride in his intellect, invents 
a rational explanation for an action really instinctive; just as 
a man who, under the influence of post-hypnotic suggestion, 
picks up a chair and puts it on the middle of the table will 
explain, when asked why he did so, that he wanted to see 
something on the floor, and so moved the chair out of the 
way, being entirely oblivious of the unconscious impulse under 
which he acted. 

The question which this theory of the mind raises is 
obvious: Is our national success due to the fact that we 
have despised intellect and have relied on our instincts ? 

For the schoolmaster the problem takes a slightly different 
form: ‘“ We have striven for generations to make reason the 
guiding light: we have failed to kindle more than a spark: 
has the nation succeeded because of our failure? Are we 
to give up this thankless task and turn to the training of the - 
Unconscious ?” 

The answers to the two parts of this last question are 
perfectly definite. ‘To the first the reply is that we must re- 
double our efforts to develop the intellect if civilisation as we 
know it to-day is to continue. 

. The answer to the second is that the training of the Un- 

conscious is equally vital, that English schoolmasters have 
developed a technique for such training superior to that 
existing in any other nation in the world, and that the widest 
possible extension of it is essential. 

‘To consider the first question rather more closely. If 
the psychologist emphasises the present importance of in- 
stinct he emphasises also the growing importance of intellect ; 
man is slowly becoming a rational animal, and his instincts 
are slowly coming more and more under the control of reason. 
It is in this direction that his evolution tends, and the tend- 
ency must be helped, and not thwarted. This is a purely 
theoretical reason, and as such may not carry much weight 
with some people; but there is another, which is practical 
and also far more urgent—I mean the mechanical basis of 
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modern civilisation. I shall never forget one of my _ first 
days in Northumberland. We were staying with a friend, and 
— at Borcovicus, one of the great camps on the Roman 

all. We were looking at the ruts the Roman waggons had 
worn in the gateway, and he turned to me and said, “ Do you 
know why the gauge of our railways is the gauge of these 
ruts?” I said, “‘No.” “Well,” was his reply, “George Stephen- 
son invented the locomotive to draw my father’s coal-waggons.” 
Look at the implications. Less than two generations ago 
the first real advance in locomotion was made since the 
dawn‘ of history. It is very little more than a century ago 
since man first began to exploit the energy stored up in 
inanimate nature, and in this short space of time the whole 
framework of our modern civilisation has been built up on 
the machine—a purely intellectual product. Without in- 
tellect, and highly trained intellect, civilisation, as we know 
it, must collapse from the breakdown of its mechanism for 
production, communication, and transport. 

At the same time, the intellect has produced the most 
terrible engines of destruction. The next war will come 
suddenly—far more suddenly than the last—with the raining 
down of poison and pestilence on the great cities, while at 
the same moment the nerve-centres of the nations are blasted 
out of existence. 

The control of all these intellectually produced mechanisms 
cannot be left to the instinctive action of humanity alone 
without the certainty of disaster. It is like giving a child 
a real motor-car or a battleship to play with, instead of a toy. 
Humanity has created enormous engines: some must be kept 
running, or the nations die; if others are let loose, the nations 
will be blotted out. Intellect, and intellect of the highest 
order, is necessary for the control not only of the individual 
machines but of the mechanism as a whole; everything is so 
closely interlocked now, that the consequences of a single 
breakdown cannot be localised and may bring universal 
disaster. Whether we have created a Frankenstein or not, 
it is certain that trained intellect is not merely a thing 
desirable, but a thing vital and essential to the continued 
existence of civilisation as we know it to-day. 

This, however, is only half the problem, since, as we have 
seen, man acts largely under the sway of his unconscious 
mind. We live in an age of democracy, and Demos, with his 
intellect at best partially trained, tends to act instinctively, 
blindly, and often violently. Demagogos, cunning enough to 


play on the instincts of the crowd, looses forces over which 
Vor. XIX.—No. 3. 32 
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he has no control. Demos or Demagogos, taking charge of 
these great machines, plays with and smashes them (as he has 
done in Russia) and starves amidst the ruins. The fate of 
Russia will be the fate of civilisation unless we schoolmasters 
can educate the unconscious minds of Demos and Demagogos, 
ruler and ruled. 

This, surely, is quite sufficient justification for the earlier 
statement that such education is necessary ; but, before going 
on to consider the methods which can be used, it is necessary 
to look for a moment or two at some examples of unconscious 
action in daily life. 

One of the most striking is the belief in the existence of 
large bodies of Russian soldiers in England at the beginning 
of the war. Almost everyone believed it; there was not the 
slightest atom of real evidence to support it. Anyone who 
looked at a railway map of Russia would have seen that it 
was ludicrously impossible. We believed it individually be- 
cause we wanted to; when a number believed, the belief was 
intensified by the herd instinct, which makes us do or think 
what everyone else is doing or thinking, and is the foundation 
of the methods of the up-to-date politician, advertiser, and 
journalist. 

Another example is the way the country, Cabinet Ministers 
who knew all there was to be known about German prepara- 
tions included (Demos and Demagogos), refused to face the 
fact that Germany was bent on war. The facts were un- 
pleasant, terribly unpleasant, so our unconscious mind hid 
them and withdrew them from the cognition of our rational 
mentality. None are so blind as those who will not see. 

We have as a nation a bad habit of talking about ideals and 
then turning the pursuit of them into a paying proposition. 
We start out to help Belgium and France, and collect large 
slices of Asia and Africa in the process; or we commence a 
strike to reduce the price of coal, and end with an advance 
in wages. It is a very bad habit, and leads to our being 
called a lot of very unpleasant names, such as “ Perfide Albion!” 
and so forth. We are not perfidious really, but only examples 
of unconscious desire dominating action. 

All these, and a hundred other things like them, are 
constantly brought forward as examples of intellectual dis- 
honesty, muddled thinking, and so forth. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they are examples of rationalised instinctive 
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trust and accusations of dishonesty which embitter industrial 
strife at the present moment would be avoided if it were. 

This divergence from the strict line of the argument is due 
partly to the intrinsic importance of the examples themselves, 
and partly to the fact that they show the extreme difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of preventing the unconscious mind 
from tampering with the intellectual control of the mechanical 
framework of civilisation. If a man had told you, when you 
were full of the Russian myth, that the wish was father to 
the thought, and that there was nothing else in the story, 
you would have overwhelmed him with a carefully reasoned 
argument—you would have rationalised an unconscious wish. 
Lenin has done it in Russia: Wilson did it at Versailles. 

We cannot keep the Unconscious away from the machine, 
so we must do our best to train it so that it may do as little 
harm as possible. In order to discuss its training it is necessary 
to look rather more closely at the Unconscious than hitherto. 

The unconscious part of the mind, our mental inheritance 
from the animal kingdom, is full of inherited instincts—hunger, 
sex, and self-preservation being probably the most primitive. 
The last differentiates into the flight and fighting instincts. 
Close to these come the herd instincts of combination for 
offence (wolf pack) or defence (cattle), or of copying exactly 
the action of another (rabbit). There are many others: some 
come from a later stage in the animal development, some are 
purely human, but all are susceptible to education and can be 
modified. An instinct may be suppressed, in which case we 
are fully conscious of the urge but do not allow it to affect 
our action. For instance, aman sits down hungry to dinner, 
and sees a peach, which he would much like to eat, on the dish 
in front of him: his hunger instinct impels him to take it, but 
his conventional herd instinct suppresses the hunger instinct, 
_ he makes banal remarks about the weather to the lady on 

is right. 

ny repression the thing goes a stage further. An idea or 
emotion connected with an instinct is driven into the depths 
of the Unconscious as the result of a conflict with one or more 
other ideas of higher value to the individual. The idea still 
exists, but seems to come under the ban of what Freud calls 
the censor, which prevents it from reaching the conscious levels 
of the mind. For instance, to a soldier in France the idea of 
death or mutilation may have become so intensely unpleasant 
as to be unbearable, with the result that the emotion of fear 
was forced out of consciousness, and when once repressed 
was kept from returning to consciousness by the “censor.” 
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The same thing may happen in an ethical conflict. A strong 
ethical demand may repress a natural instinct which is regarded 
as evil; or, on the other hand, a man may stifle his conscience 
out of regard for his comfort. In both cases, as the result of a 
mental conflict, an idea or emotion based on an instinct is 
forced out of consciousness—it is not destroyed. On the 
contrary, one of the most important facts about repression is 
that all these instincts seem to have associated with them a 
considerable amount of mental energy which is constantly 
striving for expression in action: if suitable action is denied, 
as it is to a repressed instinct, the energy in its struggle for 
expression gives rise to those unconscious mental conflicts from 
which spring most of our latter-day neuroses. Repression is 
essentially an evil thing, which tends to throw the whole 
of the unconscious mind out of balance. 

It is, however, possible to “sublimate” an instinct: the 
direct expression of the instinct in action may be inconvenient, 
but the expression may be modified and the liberated energy 
turned into new and ethically more valuable channels. 

Sublimation and absence of repression are essential for a 
healthy mind, whether the mind be that of an individual or 
of a nation. 

Let us look at our national propensity for muddling 
through in the light of these ideas. It is obvious that the 
nation has relied on instinct in the past, though the great and 
increasing complexity of civilisation is making it more and 
more dangerous to do so in the future; but why has instinct 
been right so often? What has just been said about the evil 
effect of repression on the unconscious mind and the enormous 
value of a properly sublimated instinct suggests the answer. 
There has been extraordinarily little mental repression in 
English as compared with Continental history. From the 
earliest days there has been free and public discussion about 
all matters of law and custom, and every man, however lowly, 
has been able to bring his grievances before the judgment of 
his peers. ‘The same is true of religious questions: there has 
been a wide and sane tolerance which has rarely permitted 
persecution. The result has been that our unconscious mind 
has not been warped by repression. In addition to this, our 
intense national devotion to outdoor sport and games has 

sublimated the fighting instinct: we still have it, and it is in 
perfect working order, as the Germans found to their intense 
surprise in the war. In peace we have for centuries turned its 
energy into other channels, and in so doing have learnt 
determination, team-work, and above all else to keep our 
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temper and our heads in an emergency. In these two things, 
absence of repression, and sublimation of the fighting instinct 
through sport, you have in great part the reason not only for 
our muddling through, but also for the very existence of the 
British Empire. 

All this, however, has been a happy accident of history. 
The next point to be emphasised is that British schoolmasters 
have developed a technique for training the Unconscious which 
is superior to that existing in any other nation in the world. 
It is well known under the name of character-training, but it 
assumes a new aspect in the light of the New Psychology, for 
character is the name we give to the instinctive reactions to 
environment which determine a man’s intellectual judgments 
and actions: in other words, it is his unconscious mind as 
exhibited in behaviour. Again our national instinct has been 
right not only in making us lay such tremendous emphasis on 
character-training in schools, but also in developing the methods 
of such training, which are essentially different from those used 
in developing the intellect. 

Schoolmasters often suffer from mixing up the two things: 
the apostle of “solid grind,” for instance, is mainly training 
character ; the man who puts “ interest ” before all else is really 
trying to awaken intellect. A careful examination of class- 
room methods ought to be undertaken from this point of view. 
It is probable that both the Conscious and the Unconscious 
can be trained in school, but this question cannot be discussed 
here: a number of problems are involved which require work- 
ing out. One thing is clear, and that is—why drastic repres- 
sion, as distinct from rational control, is essentially bad. The 
German system of intense pressure is bound to harm the 
Unconscious, and may help to account for some of the curious 
anomalies one finds in the German mind, especially its utter 
inability to appreciate British mentality, and also for the large 
number of school suicides in Germany. 

The real place for character-training, however, is out of 
school, and it is here that the boarding school has an enormous 
advantage over the day school. Games have already been 
mentioned as sublimating the fighting instinct and developing 
the team (or herd) spirit and so sublimating the instinct for 
self-assertion at the expense of one’s neighbour. There is no 
need to go into any detail here, but it is interesting to notice 
that, since organised games have come in, fighting has gone out 
(“ milling” has vanished from Harrow, though the milling 
ground is still there), and bullying has largely gone too. The 

fact that they are based on a very primitive instinct explains 
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the tremendous hold which games have on the mind of the 
boy, particularly when one remembers that the evolution of 
the individual epitomises the evolution of the race, and that 
the boy must in many ways be regarded as corresponding to 
primitive man. The reason why boys are allowed to “run” 
the whole of their games (expression as against repression of 
instinct) is also obvious, as is the reason why “ producing 
champions ” (as they do in America) instead of playing games 
is useless to anybody. In organised games we have in England 
one means of training the Unconscious through the liberation 
of instinct which is both invaluable and unique. It is widely 
applicable, in schools of all types; and in view of the conditions 
of modern democracy, one of the most important educational 
reforms possible would be to extend this training through the 
whole of the elementary schools. 

The great boarding schools, however, have another and 
greater asset in the house system: here again we have the 
liberation and sublimation of instinct in its most perfect form. 
The good housemaster has his finger on the pulse of the house, 
but the control is entirely in the hands of the boys: they have 
their own hierarchy of prefects. To the head of the house the 
housemaster is a trusted friend to whom he can always look 
(and not in vain) for counsel and inspiration. A good house 
is the embodiment of the herd instinct in excelsis. All are 
keen on the welfare of the house; they learn that each has his 
own job to do, that a slacker is no use, that discipline is 
essential ; as they grow older they have to maintain discipline, 
and that involves self-control and insight into the minds of 
others ; above all, they are brought daily into contact with the 
wise and sympathetic mind of the housemaster. There is no 
training in the world which could approach the training of a 
good house were it not that one primitive instinct—sex—suffers 
serious repression : this is, of course, the great problem of the 
boarding school, and as yet no solution has been found. The 
day school is free from it to a very large extent, but it lacks 
the house system, and the balance of advantage between the 
two is not easy to strike. 

There is, however, one form of school activities which 
combines many of the advantages both of games and the 
house system which is available for day as well as boarding 
schools—the Corps. As a method of training character and 
bringing many forms of school work into close relation with 
outside activities it has no superior, and is probably by far the 
most potent means of character-training at the disposal of the 
day school. It is purely British in its atmosphere of ordered 
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freedom: no militarist nation will look at it, for it sublimates, 
and so weakens the grip of, the fighting instinct. Un- 
fortunately, lack of space forbids more than this brief reference, 
and an inadequate discussion of military training in schools 
would do more harm than good. 

These three forms of out-of-school activity have been taken 
as examples of the means by which the unconscious can be 
trained : there are many others, all characterised by the facts 
that they are run by the boys themselves and that their appeal 
is based on an instinct which is sublimated. ‘Taken together 
they form a wonderful system, like nothing else in the world. 
Not long ago it was confined almost entirely to the great public 
schools: it has spread into the secondary schools, and is to-day 
at work in many of the elementary schools. Believing as I do 
that civilisation is in deadly peril unless we schoolmasters can 
educate the unconscious mind of Demos and Demagogos, and 
that our predecessors have forged the tools which will enable 
us to do the work, I would urge my readers to help to develop 
and spread the training of character by every means at their 
command. Whether or not it is possible in this way to save 
the machinery of civilisation from becoming the plaything of 
an untrained Unconscious, one cannot tell; but the new theory 
of the mind opens out another possibility of safety, by throwing 
new light on the intellect. 

The teacher who puts interest before all else has been 
mentioned as trying to awaken the intellect. Sometimes he 
succeeds, sometimes he does not: it often looks as if he had 
to break down some barrier in the mind, as if the latter were 
content with a state of semi-automatism in which it reproduces 
impressions, but does no real mental work on what it receives 
from the teacher or from any other source. ‘The mind is 
rational, can appreciate a chain of reasoning and can reproduce 
it, but is curiously machine-like in its action. In contrast to 
this type of mind there is another which, receiving an idea, 
uses and moulds it, and gives it out again transformed into a 
new and vital thing. If the first type is likened to a machine, 
the second contains in addition a source of energy. One of 
the great problems of the schoolmaster is to convert the first 
type into the second—to break through the barrier and tap 
some hidden energy source. The change can be seen taking 
place: sometimes a boy wakes up suddenly, sometimes he is 
waked up; sometimes he develops slowly, sometimes never. 
We are profoundly ignorant about the whole thing, extept 
that we know that a boy cannot change his type of mind of 
his own volition. This of itself suggests that the barrier may 
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be closely related to Freud’s “ censor,” which can dam up in the 
Unconscious the energies of a repressed instinct. We know 
that the Unconscious has much to do with thought—memory 
alone is enough to show this; but in our present connection 
what we call flashes of insight are much more to the point. 
You are thinking hard on some difficult question: some new 
idea springs suddenly out of the dark background of the mind, 
and like the good fairy in the pantomime dispels the darkness 
with a flood of light. Such an inspiration often comes after 
one has ceased from deliberate thought, often some time after. 
Sometimes the unconscious mind-work is still more startling. 
I know of a.case where two very able men, a physicist and a 
mathematician, were engaged on a joint anne the problem 
was a complicated one, and the former, having got as far as 
his mathematics would take him, turned it over to the 
mathematician. The latter was in trouble almost at once, as 
he could not see how to throw the data into a form suitable for 
his analysis. He brought his troubles to the physicist, who 
said, “ If you do so and so you will be able to get an equation, 
and when you have solved it you will get a result of this sort,” 
and wrote down an expression. The mathematician went 
home, and after about three days’ work found that the result 
came out in the exact form in which it had been given to him. 
After this had happened about three times in one term, the 
mathematician came to me and complained that the other 
man was uncanny. I took the first chance I had of asking 
him about the matter, and he said that he was very sorry, but 
he had not the slightest idea how it had happened ; the formula 
seemed right, so he put it down. Of course, this is a very 
extreme case, but it suggests that the difference between the 
two types of mind is that one can draw energy from the 
Unconscious, while the other cannot. It also looks as if the 
activities of Freud’s “censor” were not confined to keeping 
back from consciousness simply things unpleasant, but that it 
functions much more widely: the Unconscious contains many 
things besides those driven there by repression, which cannot 
get out because of a “doorkeeper” of rather rigid views, who 
stops all unpleasant things from entering consciousness, and 
admits other things only grudgingly, but with a cheerful 
inconsequence which is rather surprising. 

The apostle of solid grind has been referred to as training 
character rather than intellect. There is no doubt about the 
fact that he does produce a dogged, persevering type of mind 
which is of great value to the community, but (to continue 
the metaphor) he seems to ruin the “doorkeeper’s” temper. 
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It is an exceedingly difficult point to argue from individual 
experience, because boys’ minds differ so enormously one from 
the other, and one cannot eliminate the personality of the 
teacher. But it is a very striking fact that the German 
abiturienten Examen was instituted in 1834: since then the 
whole of the German secondary school system has been based 
on not more than three types of school, a rigid curriculum, 
and educational pressure of steadily increasing intensity, while 
during the last generation Germany has produced hardly one 
man.of outstanding intellect. She has produced an enormous 
number of machine minds of very high quality, but the spark 
of genius has been singularly lacking, particularly since the 
time that the teachers themselves have been the victims of 
intensive Kultur. In Britain, with no real system of second- 
ary education, with every type of school, and with school 
curricula so elastic that they have been called slipshod, things 
have been very different: taking one subject and one univer- 
sity alone, you have Stokes, Kelvin, Maxwell, Rayleigh, and 
Sir Joseph Thomson as against Helmholtz (b. 1821) for the 
whole of Germany. You get very similar results with any 
other subject. 

To account for the souring of the “ doorkeeper’s”” temper 
is more difficult, but Archimedes’ shout of “ Eureka!” seems to 
have a distinct bearing on the question. The flash of insight, 
the right word, is always accompanied by a very distinct sense 
of pleasure, and really creative mental work is generally, if 
not always, accompanied by distinct emotional excitement. 
Is emotion the poppy-seed for Cerberus? or, to put it differently, 
must we, in order to call an idea from the unconscious mind, 
charge it with pleasurable emotion before it can pass the door- 
keeper? The machine mind, at its best, as seen in the modern 
German scientist, will catch a new fact, classify it, and put it 
into its proper place with the zest of a schoolboy hunting 
butterflies: the emotion is there, but it is confined to facts, or 
the ideas of others: the joy in his own ideas has been destroyed 
in the German boy by his nine years’ “ grind” at Gymnasium 
or Realschule. The boy whose interest has been sufficiently 
awakened for him to feel the joy of some _ intellectual 
achievement of his own, however slight, seems to be 
fundamentally different in that he has to some extent 
mollified the “doorkeeper” by his keenness. But, however 
keen he may be, the “doorkeeper” is always on guard, and 


; _ lets but little through. 


On this conception genius to some extent controls its own 
“doorkeeper,” and can summon what it wants from the un- 
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conscious mind; while in insanity the door gives way, the 
“doorkeeper” is swept aside, and the complexes—those 
distorted monsters engendered of mental conflict and re- 
pression—pour out and occupy the conscious as well as the 
unconscious mind. There must be two types of genius, 
one of which is closely related to insanity where the “ door- 
keeper” is weak, the other controlling a strong “ doorkeeper” 
through some intenser joy. 

The problems raised are by no means purely academic: 
they go to the root of our teaching methods, for one thing. 
They show that the intellect is of two sides rather than of two 
types, the machine and the energy sides, which can be developed 
by different methods of training; and that it is necessary to 
learn how both can be developed, harmoniously in one brain, 
to the best advantage. This is deep water, but a further plunge 
suggests that it may be possible to educate the “ doorkeeper ” 
and so tap new sources of mental energy, as our forebears did 
of mechanical energy a century ago. 

Actuated, possibly, by the valour of ignorance, I have tried 
to apply some of the doctrines of the New Psychology to 
certain aspects of English history and English education, and 
have drawn conclusions which may be summarised shortly as 
follows :— 

The amazing way in which England has muddled through 
history into the biggest Empire of the world, in spite of 
her notorious neglect of intellect, can be explained largely 
by the fact that she has relied on her instinct, and this has 
remained unwarped through the absence of repression, and 
through the sublimation of her fighting instinct by outdoor 
sports. 

Owing to the extraordinary development of the machine 
the framework of modern civilisation has been reconstructed 
in the course of the last century on a mechanical basis; and 
since the machine is a purely intellectual product, reliance for 
the future on instinct alone is bound to lead to disaster. 

It is therefore necessary to train the intellect to the utmost. 

On the other hand, the Unconscious will also have a great 
effect on political action, especially in these democratic times ; 
and, if a disaster to civilisation is to be avoided, it too must 
be trained. 

Character is really the Unconscious as expressed in 
behaviour, and there is no more perfect method known of 
training character than that which has been evolved in the 
great public schools, based on absence of repression on the 
one hand and sublimation of instinct on the other. This 
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technique of training is spreading, and must be spread through 
every school in the country. 

Finally, some of the problems of the nature and training of 
the intellect have been discussed in the light afforded by the 
New Psychology. 

Throughout the attempt has been made to show the 
very present dangers which beset civilisation to-day, and the 
essential part which education, both in the class-room and on 
the field, must play if these dangers are to be avoided. Class- 
room and field, however, unless the spirit of the school be there 
as well, are but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. It is 
a strange thing, the spirit of a great school, subtle, intangible, 
elusive. In some ways it is a tender and fragile thing, as love 
is, and yet, like love, it is stronger than the grave. Like love, 
too, it comes upon a boy sometimes gently, unnoticed, slowly 
making his very soul its own; upon another the vision flashes, 
and the whole world is changed by its splendour. Sometimes 
it speaks with low voice of chivalry and honour and self- 
sacrifice ; sometimes, like some old Hebrew prophet, pours 
bitter scorn on things evil and things base. And then the 
spirit brings the boy visions of the past, of poets and statesmen, 
fighters and thinkers, who have gone out from the school into 
the great world—and he too is going out, and the honour of 
the school is in his keeping, and he will have his part to play, 
and wonders what it will be, and prays that he may be worthy. 

“ God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ; 


Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 
Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on!” 


It is no chance that the greatest school song and football 
song in the world ends with a prayer, for the spirit of a great 
school is dangerously like the Spirit of Christ. Can you 
wonder, when you think of the men who have made it: men 
who spent their whole lives working and praying for the boys 
they taught; whose sole aim was to send out into the world 
men better than themselves ? 

_ And we are their heirs, and this is our heritage ; the spirit 
is in every school, the spark of it in every boy, for us to cherish. 
It is not easy ; you cannot hurry ; it means work and it means 
disappointment. We have only one guide, but that is the 
Spirit of Christ. 

J. TALBOT, 


NEwcasTLE-on-TYNE. 








WHAT IS THE GOOD OF KNOWLEDGE? 


A. D. RITCHIE, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EVERYONE who reflects upon his actions assumes that his 
life consists, in the last analysis, of the pursuit of some 
end which is good in itself, and not good merely for the sake 
of something else. Or, if he cannot assume this, he must 
confess his life is vain. But he will see that most men pursue 
consciously certain fairly definite and proximate ends without 
inquiry as to whether they are good in themselves or good 
as means only, and whether the ultimate ends to which they 
are means are good at all and not bad. Provided some end 
is in their sight, they seem to follow it without looking any 
further. For instance, many desire money and spend their 
lives in getting it, without reflecting that money is a means, 
and is not good in itself at all, and without stopping to 
consider what they want the money for, or whether the 
purpose for which they want it is good or bad. 

This applies to the pursuit of knowledge as well as to 
the pursuit of other things. In the case of knowledge one 
may confess that the unreflecting devotee is better justified 
than many other unreflecting ones. The pursuit of knowledge 
is, after all, most exciting and absorbing at the present time. 
These are the halcyon days of knowledge, of such expansion 
as has never been known before. As far as we can see ahead, 
the discoveries that have been made are as nothing to the 
discoveries still to be made, and our instruments and methods 
show no signs of exhaustion. It is natural, therefore, to allow 
the excitement of the chase to blind us to the question of 
the value of the quarry. But we have no reason to believe 
the present state of affairs to be permanent, and, even if we 
had, it would still be legitimate to inquire at any stage, 
“What is the good of knowledge ?” 
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The men of learning and of science who are engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge are apt to be somewhat taken aback 
at the naive questions of those who take no part in the pursuit. 
The man of science will confess in answer to inquiries that 
he is at present engaged in the study of so-and-so. The 
plain man will ask, “ What is the use of that?” and it is not 
easy to answer him. ‘The man of science assumes implicitly 
that the continual acquisition of fresh detailed knowledge 
about the external world is something good and desirable 
for its own sake. The plain man assumes equally implicitly 
that knowledge is in itself a nuisance, and only to be tolerated 
if it leads to something else he considers good and desirable— 
wealth, let us say, or happiness, or relief from pain. 

Before starting to discuss what is the good of knowledge, 
it is necessary, according to the rules of the game, to define 
the terms used. This I can hardly attempt todo. The good 
I must leave undefined; but for that I have precedents. 
As to knowledge, it is too soon to try to define it. It is 
less than three thousand years since the question was first 
discussed, and it is absurd to expect a solution yet. Neverthe- 
less, a few remarks may not be out of place. 

When Socrates asked Theetetus, “ What is knowledge?” 
Theetetus replied to the effect that the sort of things 
Theodorus, the mathematician, taught him were knowledge, 
and that, of course, there was also the kind of knowledge 
that carpenters and seamen and farmers had. For saying 
this Socrates reproved him. Now, let us brave the anger of 
Socrates and say that Theetetus was quite right. He was 
not, indeed, defining knowledge in the sense in which Socrates 
wanted it defined, but was illustrating in a very sensible way 
the sort of things that were meant to be indicated by the 
use of the term “knowledge.” ‘Therefore, if anybody asked 
what I meant by knowledge, I should say that mathematics, 
and physics, and chemistry, and the other sciences, and their 
applications to the various arts and industries, were all branches 
of knowledge, and that in addition there were history, and 
law, and the knowledge of languages, and other humane 
studies; and to complete the list 1 should add philosophy. 
When I speak of knowledge, then, it will be understood that 
I intend to denote the process or state of knowing any or 
all of these kinds of knowledge. It is implied, of course, 
that there is always somebody who knows the knowledge, 
or it is not knowledge at all, but a mere possibility of know- 
ledge. Men sometimes speak as though books by themselves, 
even if there is nobody reading them, constitute knowledge. 
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This is quite legitimate in so far as what is recorded in books 
is easily accessible to anybody of the requisite training ; and 
there are plenty of people of the requisite training. Thus 
I say that the date of the birth of Shakespeare and the Specific 
Heat of Mercury are both known, or are parts of the knowledge 
possessed by mankind, though possibly at the moment I write 
this, or somebody reads it, there is no man on earth who can 
answer correctly the question, “ When was Shakespeare born ?” 
or, ‘ What is the Specific Heat of Mercury?” This is simply 
because almost any civilised man can easily ascertain the 
answer by consulting the correct books. If there were a 
plague such that none but Hottentots were left alive, it 
would not be correct to say that these things were known, 
although the books remained; but it would be correct as 
soon as a learned Hottentot deciphered the requisite books. 
All this is introduced simply in order to insist on the fact 
that knowledge is something in (as we may say) some man’s 
mind, and that any one of a very large class of things is 
knowledge. 

The admirable Theetetus, it will be remembered, sug- 
gested also another definition of knowledge which, though 
fallacious, as it turned out, was a definition of the kind 
Socrates was asking for. This definition was that knowledge 
is right opinion or belief. In spite of all objections to it, the 
definition is a very valuable one. For one thing, it makes the 
point I have been urging quite clear. We have knowledge 
about a thing when we have some definite and explicit belief 
about it, and our belief turns out to be right. It is very im- 
portant to remember that when a belief is right or true all 
that that means is that it has never been found to be wrong. 
There is no mysterious “je ne sais quoi” about a true belief, 
in addition to the pedestrian fact that it has never led any- 
body astray. 

It will be observed that comparatively few of our beliefs 
have the character of knowledge. Many of them are merely 
wrong; others are so ill defined that we cannot tell what 
their implications are, and so cannot tell if they are right or 
wrong.- Besides, there must be many things about which 
nobody has any experience at all, and consequently no belief, 
but which yet might be objects of knowledge. At this point 
it may be worth while just mentioning a distinction between 
two kinds of knowledge which has been pointed out by a 
more recent philosopher than Plato. That is the distinction 
between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description. The terms, unlike most philosophical terms, 
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explain themselves. What we are acquainted with we know 
unequivocally, and with a sort of intimacy and warmth that 
is lacking in the things known to us by description only. 
On the other hand, such knowledge is to all intents and 
purposes incommunicable. It is the chief virtue of descrip- 
tive knowledge that it is communicable, and it forms, in fact, 
the common medium of exchange of thought. Knowledge 
by description is knowledge not of concrete individuals but 
of classes and relations, of universals, in short. This sort must 
be based somewhere and somehow on knowledge by acquaint- 
ance, or it is likely to be fallacious. But the acquaintance 
knowledge is kept in the background. It is like the gold 
reserve on which a paper currency is based. Only the notes 
are seen and change hands, but it is the gold that gives them 
their value. So we communicate by means of description, 
but it is our common stock of acquaintance that gives value 
to the communication. A point that need hardly be insisted 
on is that the means of communication of knowledge are 
symbols. The symbols may stand either for universals 
ordinarily recognised as such, classes and relations, or for 
individuals, in which case the symbol is called a proper 
name. If we consider some individual and his name—Jones, 
let us say—we may either know him by acquaintance or by 
description; we may either know him or only know about 
him. In the first case we have had certain actual experi- 
ences, certain events have occurred, and what it is that has 
been experienced or the events that have occurred we label 
“Jones.” Jones, for us, is the complex made up of the 
experiences of him. But if we only know about him, as, 
that he lives at Tooting, that he has red hair, that he is 
“something in the City,” that his golf handicap is 12, and 
so on, though we have acquired this knowledge by experience 
of a sort, it is not experience of Jones; it is purely symbolic 
experience which is relevant by convention only. There are 
no objects of experience or events we can label Jones, but 
merely a sort of blank which we believe has certain relations. 
Jones is therefore not a complex of events but a complex of 
universals, which is a very different thing. He is not strictly 
a concrete individual at all; he is a figment of thought, though 
possibly an important and useful one. All this is something 
of a digression, but is necessary, I think, in order to make 
clear what sort of a thing knowledge is. All our knowledge 
as embodied in the sciences is of this abstract sort; it is 
knowledge about things and not direct knowledge of them; 
and the things which it is about are in just the position of 
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Jones when we are not acquainted with him. Nobody has 
made the acquaintance of an atom or an electron, though 
these are the most important objects of physical knowledge ; 
but nobody wants to make their acquaintance; they are not 
interesting from that point of view. Of course we must have 
some relevant knowledge by direct experience somewhere on 
which to base our knowledge by description, but this will be 
for fiduciary purposes only, and provided it fulfils this function 
it does not matter how it comes or of what sort it is. To 
revert to the simile already used, it may be necessary some- 
times to produce some gold as a guarantee of good faith; 
but it need not be exchanged, and it does not really matter 
where it is as long as it is known it can be produced if 
required. I have stressed this point in order to show that 
the actual experience on which knowledge is based tends to 
become small and remote and uninteresting as knowledge 
increases, and, though always there, it plays a less and less 
conspicuous part. 

In the time of Wordsworth it was thought that the advance 
of science, by enlarging the experience and elevating the mind 
of man, would result in the most magnificent poetry and 
literature. But it has not. On the contrary, the progress of 
science is in a subtle way inimical to poetry or art of any sort. 
Nobody can get up any poetic fervour about reading off a 
length on a scale, which is what experience is reduced to at the 
hands of science. As for writing a poem about the differential 
calculus or the theory of gravitation, it simply can’t be done. 
To return to our proper subject. I have said already that 
we only know our beliefs are right by failing to find them 
wrong ; therefore, as long as we take a soft and lenient view 
of our beliefs, so long we are liable to error. It is only the 
most rigorous and systematic scepticism that can keep our 
beliefs in proper trim, and prune away accretions of falsehood. 
The necessity for avoiding error due to false belief is by itself 
a complete justification of the sceptical habit’ of mind—Philo- 
sopher’s Itch. As this is a habit repugnant to the majority of 
mankind, it is well to be clear what its justification is, and 
that the whole history of philosophy and science stands in 
defence of it. 

I will take it that, on the negative or critical side, any sort 
of intellectual adventure is to be encouraged as tending to the 
elimination of error, for everybody will agree that error is an 
evil, and that anything tending to avoid error is so far good, 

There are now two possibilities to consider: first, that, 
though knowledge is not positively good in itself, ignorance 
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or absence of knowledge as leading to error is evil, as just 
mentioned ; second, that knowledge is good, and that therefore 
ignorance is evil. In the one case ignorance is evil because 
knowledge is good; in the other, in spite of knowledge not 
being good. 

Now, we say that error is to be avoided, and hence ignor- 
ance, which leads to error. But what sort of errors are evil ? 
Clearly, unless knowledge is good, purely intellectual errors 
that have no practical consequences, if there be any such, 
would not be evil. ‘That is to say, only errors that interfere 
with the attainment of whatever goods are attainable in life 
are evil. There would be no harm in believing that two and 
two make five, but that it leads to unpleasantness in practical 
affairs. The plain man undoubtedly takes the view that 
ignorance is as good as knowledge if it does not get us into 
difficulties, and is very much less trouble. We need not 
quarrel with the plain man on this point as yet, but must at 
any rate insist that he usually underestimates the amount of 
apparently quite useless knowledge which has to be acquired 
in order to avoid the most elementary blunders, and what 
very radical criticism of alleged knowledge is needed. ‘The 
plain man is after all, by definition, one who has his thinking 
done for him ; that is his plainness; and he relies on others 
for avoiding the consequences of his mistakes. It is notorious 
that everybody thinks any kind of work he has never tried 
ridiculously easy. Therefore it is no wonder the plain man 
should have erroneous ideas about knowledge. 

It might perhaps be thought that, because it is admitted 
that ignorance leads to error and error to unhappiness, there- 
fore knowledge leads to happiness; but this is a fallacy. It is 
true that, where ignorance leads to unhappiness, knowledge on 
that particular point will tend to remove the cause of the 
unhappiness ; but that will not in itself constitute happiness. 
Moreover, the process of acquiring the knowledge may cause 
more unhappiness than it alleviates. ‘The Persian poet says: 


“ Sober, I sit with strangers ; overcome 
With wine, I lie within my love’s embrace.” 


If he means his second proposition to be implied by his first, 
he is guilty of a similar fallacy. It is an illusion that if you 
are miserable when you are sober you are therefore happy 
when you are drunk; you may simply be miserable in a 
different way. ‘This illusion, ‘it must be confessed, is not 
confined to Persian poets. 

Let us avoid this kind of fallacy, but admit that it may be 

Vor. XIX.—No. 3. 33 
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the case that knowledge is good in itself and is a cause of 
happiness directly, and not simply as implying freedom from 
error. But it still remains to examine the evidence for 
this theory, 

We find many philosophers extolling knowledge as one of 
the greatest of all goods, and the source of infinite and endless 
felicity. Plato and Aristotle, and in later times Spinoza, have 
said this: not to mention any others. We are told that those 
who aspire to the attainment of the greatest good must first of 
all learn science and mathematics, and, above all things, 
philosophy. But all specialised studies are but propedeutic 
to the one final act of intellectual contemplation, a prelude to 
the hymn of dialectic. So says Plato, that great enchanter ; 
and Aristotle has said much the same thing too. Spinoza, 
whose words seem to echo ancestral voices of prophecy, says 
that the generality of men set their hearts upon things un- 
worthy, and of their nature ephemeral and unsatisfying, on the 
pursuit of wealth and honour and the lusts of the flesh ; and he 
shows that from this cause come the bondage and the misery 
of mankind. The solution of the whole matter lies in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the consequent turning of the 
attention and the affection of those who possess it towards 
what is infinite and eternal. 

Ordinary knowledge as we know it, knowledge of men and 
things and the whole of nature, is largely a matter of making 
many books, of which there is no end, and of much study, 
that is a weariness of the flesh. It is not this that is desired 
for its own sake, but something that arises out of it. So far 
the philosophers are in agreement with the plain man. But 
the plain man considers knowledge as a means merely to those 
ends condemned by Spinoza—wealth and honour and animal 
gratifications. For the philosophers it is a means to quite 
other ends. ‘The activity of the mind in learning is a prepara- 
tion for a further activity transcending all others, but conceived 
as essentially of the same kind, as an intellection. But chiefly, 
they say, learning is the key of the Gate of Paradise. This is 
nothing but Mysticism. 

At this point, a word about what I mean by Mysticism. 
To the plain man (confound him!) Mysticism is even more 
repulsive than knowledge. In his mind it shares the bad 
odour rightly attributed to “Occultism,” or “Spiritism,” or 
“Spiritualism,” or “Theosophy,” or “ Gnosticism,” if he has 
heard of it, or any other of the thousand superstitions and 
quackeries that at all times have deluded men. But by 
Mysticism I mean no pseudology about the “ other” world, no 
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bogus religion, and nothing with spooks in it. What the 
mystic claims, I think I may say without fear of contradiction, 
is a certain kind of experience that is not the experience of the 
five senses. He can set about acquiring this experience in 
various ways, and he can say how he does so; but about the 
experience itself he can only speak in metaphors, or better still 
be silent. It is no more possible for a mystic to say what he 
has experienced than it is to tell a man born blind what colour 
is like. The mystic, in fact, has a certain sort of knowledge by 
acquaintance, that is incommunicable as such. 

“Everyone will be ready to admit Plato as a mystic: you 
can believe anything of Plato. But Aristotle, the most 
bourgeois of philosophers, and Spinoza, the Rationalist, are 
they also among the mystics? Honestly, I think they are; but 
I may have misunderstood them. I will leave you Aristotle 
and Spinoza; Plato is enough for the sake of the argument. 
The point is simply this, that Plato, who more than most 
philosophers urged the necessity of cultivating knowledge, did 
not urge it as good in itself, but as a means to some further 
good. ‘The ultimate good he speaks of under the aspect of 
knowledge, but it is something very far removed from what is 
ordinarily meant by knowledge, and unless it be conceived as 
some form of mystical experience I cannot think how it is to 
be conceived. It is possible to smile nowadays at Plato’s 
zeal for the study of mathematics as a preparation for the 
contemplation of the absolute good. We think we know too 
much about mathematicians to cherish any illusions as to the 
mystical value of their studies. Most Occidental thinkers too, 
not the plain man only, have very little use for mysticism in 
any form. 

Let us, therefore, ask another question: why do those men 
who as a matter of fact pursue learning in a disinterested way, 
pursue it? Why do philosophers and mathematicians and 
men of science and learning shun delights and live laborious 
days? Is it because they wish to save mankind from that sort 
of unhappiness that comes from ignorance about the external 
world? This might account for an enthusiasm for what is 
called applied science, but not for the study of mathematics 
and philosophy, or the humane studies, unless these subjects 
are to be conceived as purely critical and negative in their 
scope. Are these men merely ambitious of the applause of 
their fellows for knowing more about something, no matter 
what, than anyone else? Is it that the pursuit of knowledge 
brings them a livelihood less disagreeably than any other kind 
of work? Or is it that they are moved by some impulse they 
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do not trouble to analyse, something that may be called 
an instinct ? 

The last seems to be the most probable suggestion. If 
one considers men one actually knows, it is likely to appear 
that they pursue knowledge from a variety of motives; but the 
best of them do their work in obedience to what seems to be 
an instinct. They do it because they cannot help themselves. 
When they speak of their work it appears to be just a 
fascinating game. ‘To them the character of nature, or the 
laws of mathematics, or whatever it is, seem irresistibly comic, 
endlessly entertaining, or marvellously lovely: time cannot 
wither nor custom stale their infinite variety. It is not reason 
that urges them, but passion. They do not usually stop to 
consider why they have this desire or what they are aiming at, 
any more than a lover considers why he loves his mistress. It 
is all too obvious to invite inquiry. 

But others may be permitted to make the inquiry for them, 
and if they do they cannot rest content with saying merely 
that the desire for knowledge is an instinct. We have so far 
mentioned two alternatives: that knowledge is desirable as 
a means of avoiding error in the affairs of daily life, an 
explanation that seems inadequate; or that knowledge is 
desirable as a preparation for what I have called mystical 
experience. Can the latter alternative be the right one, since 
many who pursue knowledge are innocent of any avowed 
mystical tendency, and would even reject the idea with scorn ? 
But their innocence does not prove that the explanation is 
wrong. It is quite possible that those men whose pursuit of 
knowledge is instinctive, but unstained by worldly motives, 
are unconscious and unawakened mystics. 

There is still another possibility open. Knowledge may, 
in spite of appearances, be good in itself. Now, it is notorious 
that most of the things we call good are not good in them- 
selves, but only good as means. They are not good simply, 
but are good for something. Thus we say, or some of us do, 
that beer is good. If we apply Moore’s test’ to this proposi- 
tion—that is to say, if we consider what a universe consisting 
exclusively of beer would be like—we perceive at once that 
beer is not good in itself, but only as a means. Beer, in fact, 
is good for drinking. If we analyse its goodness further we 
have to say that it is good to drink because it quenches thirst, 
or because it has a pleasant flavour, or because of its pleasant 
after-effects, or something of that sort. What it all boils 
down to in the end is, that what is good in itself is some 

1 G, E. Moore, Principia Ethica, §§ 55, 57, 112. 
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state or activity of human consciousness, and beer, if it be 
good, is good as a means to that end. 

I will state this proposition as cautiously as possible, for 
it is necessary to be clear about it. The ultimate or complete 
good, whatever it may be, and so far as we can conceive it, 
must at least contain as an important ingredient some kind of 
activity of some human minds. I state it this way so as to 
leave open the possibility of a good in which consciousness is 
not an ingredient, while suggesting that such a good would be 
negligible compared with any of which a human consciousness 
was an ingredient. Further, it must be left ambiguous whether 
all human minds whatever, or only some, partake of it. And 
lastly, the possibility of mental activities other than human 
being concerned must not be prejudged. For instance, the 
good may be considered as primarily a state of activity of the 
mind of God, but it will be only good for us if we partake in 
it. Nevertheless, our consciousness may not make up the 
whole of it. 

Many writers on ethics have not troubled to decide what 
they mean by the good, but those who have, whatever their 
views, will almost certainly be found to agree with this state- 
ment. For instance, the Hedonists simply pick out pleasure 
as being the one state or activity of mind which is good in 
itself. In fact, the chief defect of Hedonism, apart from 
gratuitous blunders of Hedonists, is that if it is possible it is 
tautologous. That is to say, the Hedonist announces that the 
good is pleasure ; but if we ask what pleasure is, in order not 
to restrict the meaning of the term unduly, he will have to say 
that pleasure is that state of mind which is desirable, z.e. good, 
in itself. All we have got is that the good is a desirable state 
of consciousness, for which the name pleasure has been made, 
not very felicitously, to stand. When Kant, at the other 
extreme, said that the only unconditional good was the good 
Will, he was stressing unduly an aspect of the good conscious- 
ness that the Hedonist unduly neglects. The Hedonist’s 
account of the good has too passive an appearance, even when 
it is free from nauseating suggestions of a Mahomet’s paradise. 
Kant, with his “ Duty for duty’s sake,” cannot be accused of 
grossness ; but the pure activity which is all he allows us is 
about as satisfying as a theorem in pure mathematics. But 
at any rate it remains clear that as far as concerns men the 
good is a state or activity of human minds. 

Knowledge, then, might be good in itself in either of two 
ways. First, it might be good because the activity of knowing 
was in itself good. Secondly, it might be good because the 
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object known was good in itself. Let us take the first alter- 
native first. One criticism that suggests itself is this. All 
knowledge that has yet been heard of, whether concrete or 
abstract, scientific, philosophical, or humane, is avowedly 
imperfect and incomplete. The more a man knows about a 
thing, the more acutely is he aware of the vast extent of his 
ignorance. However careful a man is, he always makes some 
mistakes somewhere. Moreover, all knowledge is specialised. 
By studying one thing a man condemns himself to ignorance 
of another. Can anything so fallible, so partial, and so 
mutilated be permanently and unequivocally good? Perfect 
knowledge might be good, but it is a good that is unattainable. 

This is not, perhaps, quite so grave a defect as appears at 
first sight. After all, anything really worth having is strictly 
unattainable in a finite time and with finite means. ‘To quench 
one’s thirst is good and pleasant in itself, apart from its relative 
goodness as a means of life. But the fact that we shall be 
thirsty again does not prevent our enjoying drinking either at 
the moment, or in anticipation or in retrospect. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that the enjoyment of knowing is 
destroyed by the fact that we cannot know everything, and 
that there are few moments when we have the enjoyment, and 
many when we have only the painful effort of trying to find 
out: at any rate, knowledge is never said to bring satiety, and 
that is one point in its favour. Still, all this that has been 
said against knowledge is a defect ; and our confidence in it as 
something good in itself would be increased if it were a source 
of permanent and certain satisfaction, instead of uncertain and 
intermittent joy. 

Lastly, let us apply Moore’s test. Would a condition of 
consciousness which consisted in nothing but just knowing 
things, no matter what, be desirable? I am inclined to say, 
it would not. But I lay myself open to a damaging retort. 
Somebody will say, “ You have never experienced what it is 
really to know anything, and are not qualified to judge.” We 
are sailing rather too close to the wind here: let us go about 
on the other tack. 

The other alternative was that knowledge was good because 
it was knowledge of a good object. Now, in the case of 
knowledge by description the immediate objects of knowledge 
are neither good nor bad, but indifferent. Therefore, it is only 
knowledge by acquaintance that can be good in this sense. 
Bearing in mind what has been said about the nature of the 
things that are good in themselves, it will be seen that we have 
got back perilously near to mysticism again. We cannot get 
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out of it, I think, by saying that knowledge of objects that are 
not good in themselves, but good as means, is after all good ; 
because we cannot know that they are means to anything good 
unless we are first acquainted with the end to which they are 
the means. 

Now for one last attempt to get away from mysticism. It 
may be urged that, though knowledge is not good strictly in 
itself or by itself, yet it is an essential ingredient in any perfect 
good. A state of mind which involves false belief or no belief 
is not so good, or does not contribute so much good, as one in 
other respects the same, but having true belief. If I am right 
in supposing that true belief is nothing but belief which does 
not as a matter of fact lead us into error, then it is absurd to 
speak of a mind having false or no belief being in other respects 
the same as a mind with true belief. If they are really the 
same in all other respects, then they are the same, and the 
distinction between them is meaningless. While, therefore, 
we may allow that the addition of knowledge to any state will 
make it better, we cannot allow that that can be the only 
change; consequently this view amounts to very nearly the 
same thing as the view that knowledge is good as a means, 
and does not help us very much. 

At this point the plain man, who must have been getting 
restless all this time, will burst in with one of his bright 
thoughts and say, “Isn’t it possible for knowledge to be good 
both as a means and as an end?” We shall agree with him, 
but point out that it does not affect the argument. I expect 
you are tired of the fellow, him and his plainness; let us 
see if we cannot find out what his theories really are, and 
then abolish him. Assuming that knowledge is a means to 
the goods of life, we shall ask him, what are these goods? 
Then a little discourse in the Socratic style is pretty sure to 
reduce him to saying something fatuous. He is certain to be 
a worshipper of the Golden Calf, or the Fatted Calf, or some 
sort of calf; and there we shall have him. 

But he has raised an interesting question. Knowledge is 
at any rate part of life, or a means of life. What then is the 
good of life? ‘This question is too large a one to discuss at 
the tail end of an essay, but the chance that it offers of a 
final score off the plain man is too good to resist. We shall 
give him one of three alternatives: either the life of the 

individual is of no value, or it is of value for the sake of 
humanity, or it is of value for the sake of something outside 
human life—for the sake of God, we will say. Of course, 
he will jump at “humanity”; it is a blessed word. And he 
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will probably fight shy of the third alternative, so that we 
shall not require to ask him whether he conceives God under 
the aspect of a person, or as the Absolute. The other 
alternative, that life has no value, he will not consider for 
a moment. 

Now, we shall say to him, the lives of all mankind, as far 
as we can tell, are perfectly finite. They are the lives of a 
finite though large number of individuals enduring for a finite 
time, and occupying a finite place. There is nothing infinite 
about mankind except the capacity to endure evil. We know 
as a matter of history and of present experience that the lives 
of most men are wretched and unsatisfying. As Hobbes said 
of men in a “state of nature,” we may say of men in their 
present state, that their lives are “nasty, brutish, and short.” 
It is hard to say whether the lives of those who have the 
pleasantest environment and the best material means and 
opportunities are any less brutish or nasty than the lives of 
those who have the unpleasantest environment, the scantiest 
means of existence, and the fewest. opportunities. Some have 
believed that all this misery is a passing phase, and that all 
will be put right in course of time. But it is hard to see 
what are the grounds of this faith. Nobody is now deluded 
by clap-trap about Progress, that progresses nowhere, and 
Evolution, that evolves into we know not what. All we 
know of the promise of the passage of time is that every one 
of us will sleep the predestined sleep, and that perhaps his 
troubles will then be over. But all our achievement and all 
our hope will be over too; Death will have “covered it all 
over with those two narrow words, ‘ Hic jacet.’” ° 

If our lives and our hopes and fears are bounded by this 
earth and this life, it is an ironic consolation to be told that, 
though we are miserable now, our descendants hereafter will 
be happy. It is reasonable for one bounded by space and 
time to demand his good here and now. Would Ulysses have 
spared Circe if she had said she was very sorry she could do 
nothing for his companions at present, but had hopes that in 
the course of ages the descendants of these swine would 
become men? It is conceivable that for beasts who live from 
moment to moment, and for men who live like them, this life 
is happy ; but for those who look before and after, it is without 
firm hope. We can conceive of no means of mitigation of 
our lot in our time, or in any time, that is not ludicrously 
inadequate, so that there is only one conclusion: 


“O brothers of sad lives! they are so brief ; 
A few short years must bring us all relief ; 
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Can we not bear these years of labouring breath ? 
But if you would not this poor life fulfil, 
Lo, you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death.” 


This ought to settle the plain man; but let us go on to con- 
sider the matter seriously without his interference. However 
much these last counsels of despair and this defiance of 
ineluctable fate may impress us for the moment, it never holds 
our imaginations for long. “Cheerfulness keeps breaking in.” 
The note of despair and defiance rings false when we listen 
carefully ; it is hysterical and not sane. ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night is a City of Nightmare, and we are not its citizens in our 
waking hours. Why is this? If we honestly face the facts of 
this “‘ wearisome condition of humanity,” we have to confess 
that so long as we keep within purely material and earthly 
bounds there is no logical escape from complete pessimism ; 
and yet pessimism never really grips hold of any sane man’s 
imagination; it never really convinces him. In spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, every man believes there is hope 
for humanity, somehow. There comes from somewhere a 
light to lighten our darkness. We may use the formule of 
religion and the name of God to speak about it; we may wrap 
it up in the obscurities of a metaphysical creed ; or we may be 
as silent as the Pythagoreans: but it is there, whether we look 
for it or not. There is no escape from the mystical solution 
of the question, whether we ask the question about life in 
general, or about knowledge as part of life or as a means 
of life. 

If there is no avenue of experience besides the five senses 
of our bodies, then all is vanity, and the knowledge based on 
those five senses is the vanity of vanities. But nobody is 
convinced that it is vanity, hardly even our plain man when 
he is not acting in his official capacity. 

A. D. RITCHIE. 


MANCHESTER. 











A PEOPLE OF DREAMS. 
ROBERT KEABLE. 


Tuat dreams should play a great part in the life of a Bantu 
people is not surprising, but to those who know them, it may 
well remain a matter of no little interest that the subconscious 
state should occupy so much of the attention of the Basuto. 
For the Basuto, but one branch of the Bantu stock, are 
nevertheless one of the most civilised branches. Missions 
have been at work among them for three-quarters of a century ; 
a school is a feature of nearly every large village, at least in 
the more accessible parts of the country ; and even up remote 
valleys all but untrodden of white men, the native is clothed 
and far advanced from a state of precarious savagery. The 
Basuto edit their own newspapers, quite largely send their 
sons to college, and have already produced qualified medical 
men, lawyers, and a novelist. Moreover, the war enlarged 
their vision. The other day the first aeroplane passed over 
Mont-aux-Sources, and a headman in an_ out-of-the-way 
village was aroused from his afternoon siesta by his excited 
and terrified wives, who could give no clear statement as to 
this new terror. But Mpanzi took but one look at the 
heavens. ‘ You fools,” he said, “have you not heard of 
aeroplanes before? I saw them every day in France. Disturb 
me no more till the cows come home.” And he went back 
to sleep! 

It is the more interesting, then, that civilisation has done 
little or nothing to shake their faith in dreams, and that, 
despite doctors and hospitals, they still for the greater part 
say and believe of a man unconscious that he is dead. The 
Resurrection is no stumbling-block to the intellectual Basuto. 
My own district in my own time produced a prophet who 
died and rose again from the dead, and who drew excited 
crowds after him. He visited me, dressed far better than | 
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in European clothes, and accompanied by two natives, intro- 
duced respectively to me as his chaplain and his secretary. 
Moreover, he was very far from being a charlatan out to 
establish a sect or to make money. Those converted by his 
teaching he sent to the nearest missionary, of whatever 
denomination he might be, with a small slip of paper certifying 
that so and so wished to become a Christian. I had probably 
two hundred such in all, who went regularly through their 
three-year course of instruction, and of whom the greater 
part were baptised. 

This belief of theirs is indeed a most important factor in 
missionary work, and any would-be successful missionary 
must take it into consideration. Thus, in my own case, I 
ran my head at first against this brick wall. I had come 
from East Africa, where Christianity is opposed by resolute 
systems—Islam, and a definite organised heathenism with 
classified devils and exorcisms committed to writing. In 
Basutoland no other system opposes the Christian Faith. I 
have never met a heathen who did not admit that Christianity 
was the only true religion. On all big occasions the heathen 
will come to church. Unbaptised chiefs, almost without 
exception, are eager to have a church and school in their 
village. Personally, then, I could see no reason, other than 
that a man might prefer to be drunken unreproved and have 
many wives, why the heathen should not convert in far greater 
numbers than they did. 

But there was a reason, and I discovered it when I 
approached individually certain persons whose cases seemed 
to be the most bewildering. To take an example: there was 
an old man, the husband of but one wife, and she a Christian, 
no excessive drinker, and a most decent and delightful per- 
sonage. He was, moreover, the brother of one of our earliest 
and most faithful Christians. He sent me gifts whenever I 
visited his village, and was frequent at such services as our 
discipline allowed him to attend. But he remained a heathen. 
Not until he knew me well would he give me a reason for 
his obstinacy : but then it came out. He had had no “call.” 
It was useless for me to urge that God had done His part 
in the scheme of salvation; that my own presence and 
preaching constituted a “call”; and that nothing remained 
for him but to accept. He awaited a supernatural occurrence ; 
at times, more definitely, he would say he had had no “ dream.” 
And he died, dreamless and unbaptised. a 
_ , Incidentally, and to conclude this portion of our subject, 
it Is worth saying that I attribute a great deal of the success 
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that unquestionably attended the work of the mission in my 
own district to the attitude which I readily adopted towards 
this matter. I find no personal difficulty whatever in the 
supernatural. The drift of pinions, would we hearken, beats 
at our own close-shuttered doors. What I know of science 
seems to me but to open unexpected windows through which 
one views increasingly fresh vistas of mystery. The more I 
have had experience of the world’s remoter places, the more 
sympathetic do I become. I read of theophanies on every 
page of the Bible; I should have to disbelieve all human 
evidence if I did not see them in every century of the Church’s 
life; and I.have found my world encompassed with that which 
has no other explanation. The modern attitude seems to be 
that science will explain all one day. Maybe. It will 
assuredly open other windows than we wot of to-day. But 
if I am there to see, I expect increasingly to look through 
with interest deepened and with faith confirmed. 

As a result of this, I did not laugh at my people’s dreams. 
It is true I told my prophet that were an angel from heaven, 
let alone a man risen from the dead, to preach any other 
doctrine than that of Jesus Christ, I should not believe, and 
equally I urged upon my hearers that God had already called 
them by His Son; but I read to them the Scriptures, and I 
spoke to them of saints, and they knew that if they told me 
they had seen an angel in the way, I should at least be 
reverent. So indeed did angels throng about us. So did 
we see in the night visions. I relate them almost without 
comment. A normal explanation may cover them all. For 
myself, I can only repeat that there is little of the normal 
that seems to me on that account any the less of God. 

In the first place, the native dreams frequently of the 
dead. So far as I know them, the Basuto, in common with 
most South African natives, have no definite theology at all 
as to departed spirits. ‘Tribes and individuals exhibit occasion- 
ally more or less complete beliefs, and these often find their 
way into books of comparative religion, but taken as a whole 
the hereafter is as shadowy to a native as it is to the modern 
European. He certainly believes in a soul, but he has not 
defined its measure of immortality or of personality, or come 
to any conclusion as to its residence hereafter or manner of 
life. A few suggestions, however, emerge from the dreams 
that have come to my knowledge. Thus I have not known 
a native to dream of one long dead. I have not known him 
to visit any place of the dead (as distinct from visits to 
heaven, which are common enough, and will be spoken of in 
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their place), but it is the dead who visit him. And, lastly, 
I have not known the natives to be commonly fearful of 
dead bodies or of burial-places, or to associate these in any 
particular way with their dreams. (I hope it will be most 
definitely noted that I am writing only of my own experi- 
ences, and of my experiences among the fairly civilised Basuto. 
I say nothing in prejudice of other and better observers, or 
of other tribes.) 

The kind of dream that I came much across is well illustrated 
by the following story. Up among the mountains, behind one 
of my remoter stations, is a steep valley ; and up this valley, at 
the end of everything, is a village. I had never been there, 
and am still not aware that anyone from there had ever been 
to see me. Late one afternoon, then, a man came from this 
village to call me to a “sick” woman of whom, as we went, 
he related these facts. A month previously (or thereabouts) 
the woman’s heathen husband died. A week later (or there- 
abouts) she awoke one night screaming, and had said that as 
she lay asleep she ‘had felt a hand on her shoulder. Awaken- 
ing—such was her language, but of course she spoke of her 
dream—she saw her dead husband, in his ordinary clothes 
and so “real” that she forgot for the moment that he was 
dead. She gave a cry of joy, and demanded where he had 
been to return to the hut so late. On that he had said: 
“Send at once for the priest at —— and be washed from 
your sins.” “But why do you come now to tell me that ?” 
she asked. ‘Lest you die as I have done, unwashed,” he 
replied awefully. And at that she remembered his death, was 
convulsed with terror, and found herself awake. 

Her folk had temporised with her, and had not sent for 
me, none of them being Christian there; but ten days or so 
later she had dreamed again. ‘This time her husband was 
angry, had said nothing, had not indeed needed to say any- 
thing, for she had known instinctively his anger and the 
reason for it. From that time she had eaten next to nothing, 
and had been in a kind of fit all day long, merely reiterat- 
ing that I must be sent for. But the night before she had 
dreamed that a white priest came in, in a white vestment, and, 
laying hands on her, had healed her. 

The sequel is soon told. I heard her moaning, like that 
of an animal in pain, some distance from the hut, and she 
took no notice of my entrance. When I could see no sign 
of ordinary sickness, I knelt and prayed, and in my prayer 
commanded her to be at peace, and laid my hand on her. 
Her moanings died down at once. They concluded soon after 
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I had finished the prayer. She sat awhile not speaking, but 
then arose and gave me food. Irom that day she entered 
on her instruction, and was baptised last year; and she has 
brought with her a dozen or more from that village. 

In another case, a teacher of an out-station died during 
the influenza and at a long distance from home. His village 
learned of his death. Some days later his wife awoke in the 
night, called her son, and sent him to the door to listen for 
horse-hoofs. He could hear none. “Then,” said she, “it 
will be to-morrow. ‘The father will arrive. My husband 
has just told me to listen for horse-hoofs, for the priest is 
coming. And that I must not worry, but trust him, and he 
will do all that is right.” Now I had been intending to visit 
the village that day, but I had decided later to go the day 
after. No one there could possibly have known either inten- 
tion. Likewise the day following I was much delayed both 
in starting and on the road. I galloped up to the house late, 
expecting all would be in bed, and I was much surprised to 
find the boy awaiting me in my hut. “Mother told me to 
wait for the father,” he said. While I was there, the chief 
came to see me. After preliminaries, he said: ‘The father 
knows that for two years I have ‘listened’ to his voice, but 
I have not been converted. Also for two years I have 
watched (naming the teacher), and now last night he came 
to me and said I should not delay. Now, therefore, will my 
father write my name in his book ?” 

And lastly, amusingly and interestingly, I myself dreamed. 
With extraordinary vividness I thought I woke and saw this 
teacher, of whom I had been very fond, in my hut. I, also, 
did not realise at once that he was dead, and asked him what 
he wanted. ‘Come outside,” he said. He took me out, 
under bright stars, and made a gesture to the wide semi- 
circle of mountains. “You have to preach up and down all 
these,” he said. ‘ Why, yes, of course I shall, if I have time,” 
I said; “but why do you wake me now to say so?” So 
saying I looked at him, and knew him dead. Also it seemed 
to me that he was dirty as with earth. And as I recoiled 
with the horror of the realisation, he said sadly, 2nd with an 
expression curiously unlike a nightmare: “Yes, I am still 
dirty. Pray for me.” 

I give all these three dreams because here is a mass of 
matter for the theorists. We are all absorbed in the affairs 
and matter of the dead teacher. I coloured my dream with 
my beliefs, and the chief his with his already half-formed 
intentions. I may have been in mental telephony with the 
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wife. One and all, we were over-superstitious. Doubtless it 


x, but 
was so; 1 am well content to believe it. God fulfils Himself 


tered 


e has — in many ways. 

Dreams that do not involve dead friends are even more 
uring common in my experience. There is hardly a native who has 
illage not had several. The instances that have come my way are 
n the nearly all connected with religion, as is natural, and they well 
n for illustrate the native psychology. Few of them contain 
, “it elements that cannot be explained, but none of them are 
sband without interest. 
est is The first dream of this nature that I shall tell has indeed 
ad he — a peculiar conclusion. The heathen wife of a Christian 
visit husband, who had steadily resisted baptism, dreamed for four 
» day nights running as follows: (1) that she was lost on the veld, 
nten- in terror, and running over rough ground on which she finally 
both ff stumbled and woke; (2) that she was again on the veld, but 
late, [| running towards a light in the sky ere she fell and woke; (3) 
od to ff that she was again running, but that the light was clearer and 
1e to ff in the shape of a cross; (4) that she reached a deep kloof and 
chief [| saw on the other side, beneath a luminous cross, the figure of 
ather |} a woman clothed in white, holding up and out a child. 
, but [ The kloof was full of worshipping people on their knees, 
have |} through whom she could not make her way, and in the course 
came ofa frenzied attempt she awoke. The moment I entered the 
| my hut the next morning, an arresting thing took place. She 

literally threw herself out of bed and upon her knees, but at 
med. | my side rather than before me, her hands clasped as if holding 
this § the feet of someone next but needless to say unseen by me. 
also, |} She exclaimed again and again: “ Ahe, Mofumahali!” (Oh, 
what Queen! Oh, Queen! ”), and, when lifted up by her husband, 
out, | said repeatedly: “The woman has come in with the priest !” 
emi- [| She was apparently very ill, with a temperature of 105°, and I 
1 all baptised her at once. She has made a resolute convert. 
me,” | When under instruction and normal, she was entirely ignorant 
So of the Incarnation, for I examined her particularly to that 
med end. She said, also, that she had never been inside a Roman 
viled Catholic Church, and we had no such figure at that time in 
) an ourown. Nor could I discover that she had ever seen any such 
still picture. It would not have struck her that these points were 
of any interest, so that I doubt much if she would consciously 
s of have lied ; but of course she may have heard of such things, 
fairs even although she had normally forgotten them. 
vith A complicated story concerns another man and another 
med ¥ catechist of mine. The catechist was summoned to a distant 
village by a man who had been ill, had “died,” and had 
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returned to life. ‘The man said that having died, he found 
himself on an unknown road which he traversed for some time. 
Presently the road divided, and he hesitated which branch to 
take. While he hesitated a native came up to him, took him 
by the arm, and led him along one branch. As he went, our 
friend became increasingly struck with his guide’s villainous 
countenance, and finally demanded whither they went. 
“Never you mind,” sinisterly replied the guide ; “ come on.” 
At that the “dead ” man became terrified, and cried for help, 
and on his crying, a third person came running across the 
lands. He was observed to have a cross marked on his brow, 
and at the sight of him the guide fled. The newcomer was 
much out of breath, explained that that road was the road to 
hell, and besought our friend to turn back and send for a 
teacher. He did so, reached the place in which he had first 
found himself, returned to life, and sent for the catechist. 

Now the catechist was in a bit of a quandary. He had 
instructions not to baptise except 2 extremis, and he did not 
himself think that the man was very sick. So he signed him 
a catechumen, which service involves making a cross on the 
brow, and returned. The man promptly lay down contentedly 
enough, and that night “died” again. His friends went so far 
as to make his coffin and dig his grave, and they sent for the 
catechist to bury him. Imagine, then, my teacher’s astonish- 
ment to find on his return that the fellow had again come to 
life, and was withal most reproachful! His own story now 
was that he had again reached the cross-roads, and jubilantly 
taken the other turning. But in a while he met the third 
man, who looked at him, shook his head, and observed that he 
had no business there. ‘“ Why?” demanded the other; “I 
went back and I was signed.” “There is no cross on your 
brow,” said the man, “and unless you bear a cross you cannot 
come this way. Come and see.” 

So he led him to a clear stream and they looked in. Sure 
enough, our friend’s forehead was unmarked. Very angry and 
much hurt, he demanded an explanation, and was told that 
only the cross of baptism endured permanently, and that he 
had only had the outward sign of a catechumen signed upon 
him. At that, without a word, although the other stood and 
shouted at him, he ran back, returned to life, and now, 
reproachful at what he considered was a trick that had been 
played upon him, demanded baptism. My catechist there- 
upon gave it up and baptised him, and in less than an hour he 
was again “dead.” Still much perplexed, the catechist gave 
him twenty-four hours for a reappearance, and then buried 
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him ; and buried he is to this day. In all the story, for which 
I can definitely vouch, as I examined all the witnesses (and 
the grave), that is about all that will not admit of two 
explanations. 

The point of interest really lies in this, that in his sub- 
conscious state the man certainly had access to information 
not known to his normal state. He honestly did not know 
enough of Christianity to distinguish between baptism and 
the signing of a catechumen, which is not wonderful, for the 
catechumens all consider themselves Christians, and I have 
known even catechists so poorly taught that they did not 
consider the baptism of a catechumen 2m extremis at all a vital 
matter. A natural explanation must presume, I suppose, that 
the man had somewhere, at some previous time, heard the 
matter fully explained ; that while unconscious his subliminal 


_ self was troubled about it, and troubled twice ; and that this 


subliminal uneasiness delayed his fleeing spirit. But my 
catechist does not know of the subliminal. He was chiefly 
worried over the identity of the other men in the story, and at 
what had been shouted at the dead man and not by him 
reported. 

The experience of the prophet I have mentioned presents 
many points of interest. He was undoubtedly a heathen, of 
no education whatever, and of some thirty years of age, when 
all that I shall tell befell him. He lived in a village far 
removed from Europeans, and in a little-civilised district. He 
fell ill, and he “died.” It was winter, and therefore probably 
he was “dead” for some three days, for he recovered only 
when the grave was dug, the coffin made, the food prepared, 
and the mourners gathered. He sat up suddenly while the 
old women were discoursing upon him ; and thus, so to speak, 
enjoyed the experience of hearing his own obituary notices. 
He told the old folk entirely what he thought of them, where 
he had been and what he had seen, and they were his first 
converts. 

It seemed to him that he had been dead many years, and 
the full recital of those years would take much time. He had, 
for example, come to a river and observed that it was both 
too full and too deep to cross. On the bank were gathered 
many souls, and now and again unearthly spirits crossed the 
river easily, selected one and another, and as easily led them 
over. Then the prophet (to anticipate) mingled with the 
crowd, and asked why it was that one and another were 
selected. Could he not cross? The people one and all 
glanced at his knees, and told him that not until they were 

Vout. XLX.—No. 3. 34 
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hard from kneeling did he stand any chance of crossing. And 
thus does the prophet to-day inculcate the duty of prayer. 

Once across, after long learning of prayers, he came to 
God’s throne, and was there ordered to return to earth and 
make up for lost time by preaching repentance. Like another 
Isaiah, he confessed that he could not speak; not so much, 
however, because his lips were unclean, but because he was 
unlearned ; and therefore God ordered him to be taught to 
read. This, therefore, constituted one miraculous sign of his 
office, for having never learned he now could read. In the 
hut, on awakening, he immediately demanded a book; and 
there was-none in the village. In a day or two one was 
procured from the Mission, and at once he opened it and 
began to read. Such is the universal testimony. Further, 
he now knew many prayers. Also he had a gift of interpre- 
tations. And I was assured by his chaplain that he had 
performed miracles of healing. The chief miracle that I saw 
was that he made no sect, as I have said. Called by chief 
after chief to his village, this unbaptised man converted 
numbers and drew no reward other than that he lived on 
hospitality. I thought I detected that his secretary would 
have liked a contribution, but I am not sure. Certainly the 
man himself struck me as being extremely simple and straight- 
forward. The confusion of our sects bewildered him, and for 
that reason he was not willing to join any. The French 
Protestants did, however, ultimately baptise him ; and to this 
he consented because they give him the readiest welcome. A 
Church of England minister or two had also invited him to 
preach in church. I think he was disappointed that I did not. 

Here, then, was a conversion pretty nearly as complete and 
sudden as that of Saul the Pharisee; but I did not meet him 
until a year or more after it occurred, and upon only one point 
could I really lay hold. I tackled the reading “ miracle,” and 
the interesting thing was that undoubtedly he could not read 
much even then. So far as I could discover he could “ read ” 
anywhere in the Gospels, the commoner Epistles, and some of 
the psalms with ease and fluency. Given a place, he would 
glance at it and then begin. If you stopped him, however, he 
knew at what point in the print he had been arrested. In 
the Old Testament, with the exception of such passages as 
Genesis i. or Isaiah li., he went much more slowly. He 
stumbled hopelessly among the genealogies of Chronicles like 
a child beginning to read. 

This is then, as likely as not, an amazing case of the sub- 
liminal memory. As a boy or as a young man, in village 
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after village, he may have been within earshot of the reading 
of the Scriptures ; for converts, who can do so, will sit on the 
ground and read aloud for hours, and the services of the 


and French Protestant catechists consist largely of such readings. 
ther It must be supposed, then, that the whole of these had been 
uch, stored by him subconsciously, and were now, by a strange 
was circumstance, placed at his normal disposal. Since then he 
L to had learnt syllables and letters. But he still could not read. 
his He said himself that he could only “ read” the Bible. 

the _A final illustration I will give, upon which I confess my 
and f __ inability to comment in the very least. I was on trek in the 
was heart of the Drakensberg, and by chance called for twenty-four 
and hours at a village which I had never visited before, and, 
her, as a matter of fact, have never visited since. ‘Towards the 
pre- — afternoon of the day that I was there, a native rode into the 
had village, on a dead-beat horse, inquiring for the white priest. 
saw — On his being brought to me, he exclaimed: “ Thou art the 
thief — man, my father!” and forthwith asked me to go into a hut. 
rted —} Within, he told me that he was a Mosuto from the far south, 
| on —} naming a distant district that I knew although I did not know 
ould the village. He said he had dreamed that he was to seek out 
‘the §§ _ this village in which I was; that in his dream he had seen the 
ght- | road, the village, and finally myself; that he had been told 
1 for that he had but six days in which to make the journey; and 
snch |§ that he was to give me this. ‘Thereupon he placed in my hand 
this a golden sovereign. 

A That is the end of it. He did not want to become a 
a to Christian, and could not see that he had been “ called ” to be 
not. converted. I had no good work particularly languishing for 
and —} want of a sovereign, and I did not give him a Bible. No one 
him in the place knew him, and he said he had not been there 
oint before. Certainly I had not been near his village, and I had 
and not even come along any part of his road. Also, if he had 
read been a day late, he would not have found me there; and he 
ad ” made nothing out of his journey save only that he shared my 
e of evening meal. We went our several ways in the dawn. 
ould Maybe we shall meet again in the dusk and understand a little 
r, he better. In the meantime I confess that this remains the most 

In curious, the most unexplained, the most trivial, and the most 
S as bewildering incident that I have known even amongst a people 

He of dreams. 
like ROBERT KEABLE. 
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WORDSWORTH’S INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE. 


THE Rev. J. P. LILLEY, M.A., D.D. 


THE views men take of Nature are inevitably determined by 
those they have been holding of God and man. If we regard 
God as simply the transcendent Creator and man merely as 
His chief representative on earth, our conception of Nature 
will prove materialistic and lifeless. If, on the contrary, we 
think of God as immanently active in the universe and man as 
His offspring, on the way to become in a yet fuller sense His 


son, and destined to do the work of his Father in heaven, 
then Nature acquires a new and spiritual interest for us. 
Man may be the microcosm and Nature the macrocosm ; but 
the superior rank and potency of man place him in the 
position of one who is not merely impelled but bound to 
interpret Nature aright and turn his knowledge to the best 
account for the enlightenment and progress of the race.’ 

This great work may be said to be the chief task to which 
Wordsworth devoted his life. The whole spirit of the age in 
which he grew up to manhood was specially favourable to its 
accomplishment. It was an epoch of great thinkers, especially 
in Germany ; for men like Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling were 
then at work and were exercising their keen intellects on the 
relations of God and man, of Nature and history, with a 
freedom and power never seen before. All of these writers 
had a very lofty conception of what the mind of man is in 
itself and what it can accomplish in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Wordsworth had probably little direct acquaintance with 
their writings. Any knowledge of them he had would be 
derived mainly from Coleridge. But he shared in the spirit 
in which they studied, and, possessing himself a mind of great 


1 Homo nature minister et interpres.—Bacon. 
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penetrative force as well as philosophic breadth and construc- 
tive energy, he reached conclusions closely akin to theirs. 

Happily, he surpassed them all in the gifts of imagination 
and poetic expression, and very faithfully did he develop these. 
In his early youth, even while still at school in Hawkshead, he 
felt himself to be “‘ a dedicated spirit,” “a sensitive being, a 
creative soul”; and afterwards he never ceased to pray, “ more 
gaining than he asked,” that the “prophetic Spirit” of God, 
who possesses “a metropolitan temple in the heart of mighty 
poets,” would descend upon him also : 


“Upon me bestow 
A gift of genuine insight ; that my song 
With starlike virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure 
Itself from all malevolent effect 
Of those mutations that extend their sway 
Throughout the nether sphere.” ! 


A rich answer was vouchsafed, with the result that we have 
in his works a conception of Nature that began to exercise a 
very salutary influence on the men of his own generation, and 
continues to do so in growing measure up to these days in 
which we live. 

In this paper, therefore, I shall try to bring out, first, 
what Wordsworth’s interpretation of Nature really was ; and 
then, by way of making the exposition, if possible, still clearer, 
to discuss the many objections that have been offered to it. 


I. 


The first element that came into play in forming Words- 
worth’s view was a deeper conception of the unity of the 
universe. This sprang from the new and more genial thought 
of God which some of the best minds of the day were beginning 
to entertain. So long as He was contemplated only as an 
Artificer, the various parts of the universe might still indeed 
bear the stamp of His wisdom and power and goodness, but 
any unity they had could be nothing more than mechanical. 
On the other hand, if the primary fact of the universe was 
life, and this life was regarded as flowing from the living God, 
then “the heavens and the earth and the sea and all that in 
them is” were knit together in a very much closer bond. 
They were all in vital communion with one another.’ The 
life that seemed to slumber in the stone and moved in the 


! Works (Knight), vol. v. p. 25, ll. 87-93. 
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vegetable and was actuated by instinct in the animal and came 
into personal consciousness in man, was seen to pervade the 
whole sum of created things, and imparted to them a deeper 
significance and worth. 

It is this great truth of the freedom of the universe to 
which Wordsworth gave such eloquent expression in the last 
book of the Excursion : 


“To every Form of being is assigned . . . 
‘ An active Principle’ ; howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures ; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the wandering clouds, 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed : 
No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds.” ! 


The later shape which this idea assumed in the poet’s mind 
was a happy assurance that all created things, as pervaded by 
one spirit, were in essential harmony with one another. This 
feeling had indeed been widely held and expressed before 
Wordsworth’s day. ‘The thought of the interdependence and 
concord of the different parts of the universe seems to have 
been a favourite one with the Christian poets in the days of 
the Renaissance. George Herbert, for example, in one of his 
most striking poems says: 


* Man is all symmetrie, 
Full of proportions, one limbe to another, 
And all to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother, 
For head with foot hath private amitie, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Nothing hath got so farre 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey: 
His eyes dismount the highest starre, 
He is in little all the sphere: 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there.” ? 


We gladly yield to the saintly pastor the honour of possessing 
this insight. Yet Wordsworth was the first to make constant 


1 Works (Knight), vol. v. p. 353, ll. 1-15. 
2 Poems (Bell’s Aldine ed.), p. 120. 
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and consistent use of the pre-established harmony of things as 
the keynote of his poetic work. His supreme task was to 
proclaim 


“ How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted : and how exquisitely too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind, 
And the Creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they by blended might 
Accomplish : this is our high argument.” ! 


The originality and priority of Wordsworth’s work in the 
development of this thought appears more distinctly, when we 
think of the strains of other poets who preceded him. Pope 
and Crabbe and Cowper were all awake to the harmony of 
created things; but how did they use it? Pope still only 
clung to the artificial modes of speech about Nature that 
generations of poets had employed before. Crabbe wrote 
with Nature and her charms before his eyes, and deserves 
praise for this return to reality. Cowper went far beyond 
both and in the right direction; for he brought out with 
exquisite feeling the idea that all the brightest and grandest 
scenes of Nature are, down to the least details, symbols of 
the love of Him by whom and for whom God made the 
world. Yet even in Cowper there is little or no trace of any 
conviction that, beyond the furnishing of this symbolic 
material, Nature had any higher funct .n to fulfil in the life 
of mankind; and at this point other poets of the day also 
came to a halt. 

On the other hand, Wordsworth’s spirit could never be 
content with such a goal. He was never willing that Nature 
should be regarded as a storehouse of objects which should 
enrich our human speech or supply the starting-point for 
symbolic pictures of higher spiritual truths. He was persuaded 
that it was possible for man to enter into such a contact with 
Nature as would yield an intercourse fitly called not loving 
observation only but actual communion, the human spirit 
bringing to her the sensitive eye, the hearing ear, and the 
understanding heart, and she in return stirring up in him 
sensations and impulses and intuitions of priceless worth. 

If the experience of the Wanderer in the Excursion may 
be taken as representing his own, this conviction seems to have 
been forming at a very early age: , 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 24, ll. 63-71. 
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“In the after-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments 
—Or from the power of a peculiar eye 
Or by creative feeling overborne 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed— 
Even in their fixed and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing Mind 
Expression ever varying.” ! 


The explanation is psychologically simple enough. Man 
himself is externally of flesh and blood. Yet within him as 
the lord of created life on earth there is a spirit that enables 
him to use it for his mental and spiritual progress. Is there 
in the vast orb on which we exist a principle analogous to the 
constitution of man’s inner being? If the world we inhabit is 
part of a living universe, must it not have, as man from the 
beginning has really believed it has, an indwelling Soul, 
endowed with some kind of consciousness and will, that 
enables it to meet the human soul and minister to its longing 
for fellowship? Wordsworth was fully assured of the existence 
and beneficent activity of such a mundane Being. After 
boyhood had merged into manhood, he recalled with gratitude 
his entrance into this new realm of thought and feeling : 


“ And I remember well 
That in life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 
Of a new world—a world too that was fit 
To be transmitted and to other eyes 
Made visible ; as ruled by those fixed laws 
Whence spiritual dignity originates, 
Which do both give it being and maintain 
A balance, an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within ; 
The excellence, pure function and best power 
Both of the Object seen and eye that sees,” ? 


Thenceforward the Soul of the world began to wear to his 
view an aspect that held and fascinated his inmost spirit. 
In its most general application, this phrase is used as a con- 
venient designation for the sum total of the infinitely varied 
forms of consciousness of higher or lower degree that are 
diffused over the world. In this sense, divine wisdom and 
power and goodness are ever with it; but, if there is to be 
assigned to it any more definite conception, it is essentially 
Beauty : 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 34, Il. 153-162. 
2 Works, vol. iii. p. 366, 11. 367-378. 
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“ Beauty—a living Presence of the Earth 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From Earth’s materials—waits upon my steps, 
Pitches her tents before me, as I move, 

An hourly neighbour.” + 


In the midst of such companionship, he could not consider the 


brightest pictures set forth in the myths and legends of ancient 
days as mere fictions, never to be realised in the experience of 


M | men: these would rather abide as indispensable forms for the 
an eas ; : 

i ie delineation of what they might enjoy still : 

shes “ For the discerning intellect of Man 

herve When wedded to this goodly universe 


In love and holy passion shall find these 
. the A simple produce of the common day.” ? 


Le j It is in such utterances that we find the real key to the 
or ' meaning of the great Lines composed above Tintern Abbey. 
that i Most frequently they have been taken to illustrate the direct 
—_ immanent activity of God in N ature. But though this truth 
ti ) of course lies in the poet’s mind, it is here in the background 
ae and cannot justly be said to be the special lesson he desires 
‘ude to teach. As the very language used shows, it is rather the 


presence of the Soul of the world in the shape of Ideal Beauty 
which the Divine Creator employs in His ministrations to 
humanity that the poet has in view : 


« And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 








Moreover, this wonderful strain carries in it far more than 





his ‘J appears on the surface. It is no mere chance utterance, but 
irit. the classic expression of the poet’s creed concerning “the 
on- Active Principle” that is at work in the universe. The 
ried depth of his conviction respecting it is seen in the further 
are applications of this Presence which he everywhere makes. 
and For on this basis he rears the more definite belief, also in 
be various forms adopted in the earliest generations of the race, 
ally that within this mundane Soul, and acting as its channels, 


there are special agencies or “ powers,” whose functior it is 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 24, Il. 42-47. 
2 Ut sup., ll, 52-55. 
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to come into yet closer fellowship with mankind and, where 
there are a perceptive eye and a willing, open heart, to give 
them guidance and help that in the last resort are none other 
than Divine. Wordsworth does nowhere say that he went 
in search of these powers; for there is not the slightest 
trace of modern spiritualism in his mind. But he does aver 
that, in ways too deep to be fully defined, such “ powers” 
find access to the believing heart and mind, and minister 
to them both enlightenment and cheer. 

Why should such gracious intercourse be thought a thing 
incredible on a living planet? The state of our Heavenly 
Sire is, as Milton said, “kingly”; “ thousands at His bidding 
speed, And post o’er land and ocean without rest.” His 
whole administration of the life of His human family is 
organised on the principle of mediation. As the Son is the 
channel by whom the Father sends the Spirit, so is the Spirit 
in turn the Agent by whom are distributed and guided the 
spiritual beings that execute His behests. The Holy Spirit 
comes into the most direct and intimate contact with our 
spirits, and on Him alone we are consciously to depend. But, 
if He chooses, may He not also use other “ powers” or spirits 
as intermediaries and make them to us channels of deep peace 
and abounding joy? This at least was Wordsworth’s belief, 
adopted deliberately and with full consciousness of all that 
it implied. He learned by personal experience that there 
were such “ powers,” mighty enough to watch over the scenes 
and the processes of Nature, and yet human enough to take 
part in the guidance and protection of the race. What such 
spirits were in themselves he did not presume to say; but 
he was sure that they were ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister wherever they heard “the still, sad music of 
humanity.” 

The earliest and simplest expression of this conviction is 
found in the verses entitled Expostulation and Reply : 

‘The eye, it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 


Our bodies move where’er they be 
With or against our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness, 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ?”’ 
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Additional references are scattered through many poems. 
Three of these may be mentioned here, as worthy of special 
note. 

When in The Recluse Wordsworth is rejoicing in the 
favoured spot that was to be his home for so many years, 
he says: 





“Ah! if I wished to follow where the sight 
Of all that is before my eyes, the voice 
Which speaks from a presiding spirit here 
Would lead me, I should whisper to myself: 
They who are dwellers in this holy place 
Must needs themselves be hallowed.” ! 


And later on, referring to the inward effect of Beauty, he 
' adds: 


“ By such forgetfulness the soul becomes 
Words cannot say how beautiful: then, hail! 
Hail! to the visible Presence, hail! to thee 
Delightful valley, habitation fair.” 


PAIR PS ROSH pp 


So, too, in the poem on Nutting, and referring especially to 
| his feelings in boyhood after tearing down the boughs of the 
hazel trees, he says: 


‘‘T felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees and saw the intruding sky— 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart : with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a Spirit in the woods.” 


PER RY Pal ie aes. 26 


Most touching of all is the allusion in the sonnet On the 
Departure of Sir Walter Scott from Abbotsford, for Naples: 


“A trouble, not of clouds or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again.” 


Yes: there are Powers, the poet holds, that speak to the 
souls of men. By the external listener their accents may 
never be heard at all, or at most may only sound like the 
babbling of a wandering cuckoo. But to the trained heart and 
ear they are voices from heaven : ) 


1 Works, vol. viii. p. 244, Il, 273-278. 
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“ Have not we too?—yes: we have 
Answers: and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognised intelligence ! 


Such rebounds our inward ear 4 
Catches sometimes from afar. cern 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear : mysti 


For of God,—of God they are.” ! natur 


It is in the depth of this conviction that we see the secret oe 
of Wordsworth’s persistence in his poetic work, as well as the og 
facility with which he carried it out. Under God, he felt f ut 1 
himself to be in the hands of Nature; and he worked along [| pop 
with her in every fresh portion of the task entrusted to him. bath 
As he tells us in a passage of The Recluse, which lays bare § ™™% 


his heart to us more than any other: are 
“ Of ill-advised Ambition and of Pride Yet | 
I would stand clear ; but yet to me I feel ) for t 
That an internal brightness is vouchsafed ; rt | 
That must not die, that must not pass away... . 5 Ss 
Possessions have I that are solely mine, » and « 
Something within which yet is shared by none, ) his h 
Not even the nearest to me and most dear, » was 
Something which power and effort may impart : 1 
I would impart it, I would spread it wide.” 2 5 woe 


> worl 
With such exalted views of the world in which he lived as |) spiri 


a sphere filled with spiritual and beneficent activity, Words- 9 mov 
worth could not fail to reap a rich harvest of gladness and | 
power. As he anticipated, he had to maintain a course of 

plain living and high thinking, to attain his end : | 

“ For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 


Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil.” 3 








But at last he won his reward. Bringing to Nature a wealth ] 
of aspiration and desire, already half creating what he longed § thor 
for, and half finding it in Nature herself, he found, as in his § vers 
earliest days, a constant peace and joy, and at times even a jf pret 
rapture that made his earthly experience a foretaste of the tree } The 





of life that is in the Paradise of God : lang 
“ In such access of mind, in such high hours thos 

Of revelation from the living God, mec 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. The 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; opp 

1 Works, vol. iv. p. 26, ll. 13-20, K OW! 


2 Works, vol. viii. p. 255, ll. 673-690, 
8 Works, vol. v. p. 23, ll. 28-30. 
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Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him: it was blessedness and love.” * 


It is at this point, accordingly, that we are enabled to dis- 
cern the place occupied by Wordsworth in the succession of 
mystical thinkers. Most frequently he is spoken of as a 
nature-mystic. Sometimes, as by Coleridge and Professor 
Knight, he is classed with the philosophic school. Doubtless 
there is an element of propriety in both of these estimates. 
But they need to be balanced by the fact that in the last 


along | resort he is essentially a religious teacher. It is indeed true 


§ that it was by yielding to the influence of Nature he found 


himself drawn nearer to God; and that from this higher 
standpoint he formed a coherent scheme of philosophic 


» thought that became “the master light of all his seeing.” 
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‘se of | 
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Yet he was never dependent on nature or philosophy alone 
for the divine vision that possessed his soul and guided his 
art. Once brought back to God, he abode in direct union 


>» and communion with Him, and found in Him the home of 


his heart and the refuge and strength of his whole life. He 


} was a religious and devotional mystic. Neither the external 


world in which he took such delight, nor the higher visionary 
world to which he claimed to have access, could satisfy his 
spirit, but only the living Father in whom all live and are 
moved and exist. It was thus he was so ready to say: 
** Soul of our souls, and safe-guard of the world, 
Sustain—Thou only canst—the sick of heart : 


Restore their languid spirits and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine,” 


Il. 


It is neither an easy nor a welcome task to pass from the 
thought of such high fellowship into the region of contro- 
versy. But criticism has to be faced, if Wordsworth’s inter- 
pretation of Nature is to be vindicated or even fully defined. 
The views of poetry, in its province and aim as well as its 
language, which he tried to establish were so different from 
those that prevailed before his day, that he could not but 
meet with sharp opposition from many of his contemporaries. 
The bitter form which it assumed may surprise us; but the 
Opposition itself was inevitable. 

So also, however, has it been in some measure up to our 


+ Own day. Indeed, the objections to his views have been so 


1 Excursion (Moxon), vi. p. 26. 
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numerous that within the limits of this paper I cannot dis- 
cuss them in full detail. But I feel bound to mention them, 
and then try to indicate at least the lines on which they 
may be met. 

One of the commonest criticisms of the poet’s tenets is 
that he did not so much interpret Nature as read into her 
the thoughts that sprang up in his own mind. So that deep 
Scottish thinker, Dr John Duncan, once remarked to his friend 
William Knight. “ But what do you make of these lines ? 


‘One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 


That’s not true. He had not read many folios. ‘A vernal 
wood’ may steep you in sentiment and make you cease from 
thinking at all, but it cannot teach you in any sense of the 


word. I dare say that he saw those ‘humanities’ in the f 
wood that he had put into zt. But I don’t see how he could fF 
expect them, if he had not put them in.”! Essentially the 
same objection is raised by Lord Morley, and that too in ff 


connection with this same verse. “It is best to be entirely 
sceptical as to the existence of system and ordered philosophy 
in Wordsworth. When he tells us that ‘one impulse from a 
vernal wood can teach us more of man,’ such a proposition cannot 


be seriously taken as more than a half-playful sally for the § 


benefit of some too bookish friend. No impulse from a vernal 
wood can teach us anything at all of moral evil and good.” ” 
Equally persistent is the charge that Wordsworth’s views 
of Nature really merge in the animism of heathen com- 
munities and the polytheism of Greece and Rome. Is not 
the idea of “powers” present in the landscape essentially 
equivalent to the notion of separate spirits that take posses- 
sion of manifold objects and operate thence on human life! 
Where is the difference in the poet’s belief from the ignorant 
superstitions of African tribes? Has not Wordsworth also 
practically set his imprimatur on the old mythology, when, 
for example, he says in the familiar sonnet: 
“Td rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 





! Colloquia Peripatetica, pp. 53-54. 
2 Studies in Literature, pp. 46-47. 
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Such inquiries, it is thought, seem to justify the opinion 
of an intelligent teacher who affirms that “it may be ques- 
tioned whether modern poets have not overdone the note of 
Nature-worship and turned the minds of their disciples to a 
vague and fictitious paganism. . . . The Nature-school of 
poetry appears—and not undeservedly—to many people as a 
feeble sentimentalism, a babbling of green fields out of touch 
with lives spent in great cities.”* 

But again, what shall be said of Wordsworth’s conceptions 
in the light of philosophy and science? He was by no means 
the first to ascribe life to the planets that roll in space, or to 
the mountains, forests, rivers, and seas of the earth. Plato 
and Aristotle, not to mention earlier teachers, did so in 
ancient days. But modern philosophy has surely exploded 
these old ideas and rid the minds of thoughtful men of the 
absurdities they involve; and has not modern science only 
confirmed its conclusions? No wonder is it, as Leslie Stephen 
suggested, that Wordsworth detested science. He did so, 
apparently, because the very constitution of natural objects, 
as disclosed in the various departments of scientific investiga- 
tion, gave the death-blow to his poetic theories. ‘To transform 
dead matter into sources of life and thought would seem to 
require an energy beyond the reach of poetic imagination. 
As Dr S. B. Watson, a friend of Coleridge, wrote of his similar 
views, “The word ‘ Nature,’ in any intelligible sense, means 
nothing but that method and order by which the Almighty 
regulates the common course of things. Nature is not a 
person ; it is not active ; it neither creates nor performs actions 
more or less energetically, nor learns, nor forgets, nor re- 
exerts itself, nor recruits its vigour. Perhaps it will be said 
that all this is merely figurative language. Figurative language 
is very much misplaced in strict philosophical investigations ; 
and these particular figures, which might be quite consistent 
with the atheistical philosophy of Lucretius, sound ill in the 
mouth of a pious Christian.” * 

Most serious of all, to some minds, is the cognate objection 
based on the fact that Scripture itself presents no points of 
contact with the imputation of such power to Nature as 
Wordsworth assumes. ‘The universe is often regarded as 
simply the work of God’s hands—the material structure which 
He reared and furnished to be man’s dwelling-place ; itself, 
however, now lying under the curse of sin and destined 
therefore to be consumed with fire and merged in the new 


1 J. C. Stobart, The Wordsworth Epoch, p. 31 (Arnold). 
2 Coleridge’s Works : Miscellanies, pp. 357-358 (Bohn). 
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heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
With the sufferings entailed by sin on man and beast, it is 
often added, the poet showed but scant sympathy. 

Now, at first sight and taken as a whole, these and similar 
objections seem to present an array of opposition too formid- 
able to be overcome. Yet it may be possible to question the 
validity of one and all of them. 

How feeble after all, for example, is the suspicion that the 
poet must have read his own thoughts into Nature! It 
vanishes the moment we recall what has been already sug- 
gested concerning what Nature is, and the relation in which 
man stands to it. The word Nature (Latin natura) is 
literally a becoming, and designates the process by which life 
comes to birth in definite forms. With these forms in view, 
how easy was it for man to adopt the more comprehensive 
idea of Nature as a system which, in virtue of an implanted 
life, is ever changing and ever developing higher results! Since 
man is a part of this system as well as its head, there can be 
no gulf betwixt him and Nature, but rather a reciprocal 
activity. Shakespeare held that even the smallest orbs sang 
to the multitude of the heavenly host; but he took care to 
add that the same harmony was also in the immortal souls of 
men. It is only the muddy vesture in which they are 


enclosed that keeps us from catching its notes. Goethe too 
was surely right when, to critics that carped against this 
position, he replied : 


‘“‘ Thr folget falscher Spur, 
Denkt nicht, wir scherzen : 
Ist nicht der Kern der Natur 
Menschen im Herzen ?”’! 


This is the truth that students like Rabbi Duncan and 
Lord Morley forget. Wordsworth never denied that he 
brought certain thoughts and feelings to the contemplation of 
Nature. What he insisted on was that these were always 
responded to and enhanced by her suggestions in return, s0 
that there was a real communion betwixt them. On this 
point Coleridge, a more penetrative thinker than either of 
those mentioned, was entirely at one with Wordsworth. 
“ When the bodily organ,” he wrote, “steadying itself on 


1 Gott und Welt: Ultimatum, Gedichte II. S, 139 (Cotta), I venture to 
give these lines a rendering in English : 


“ You wander blindly round ; 
Pray, deem not that we jest: 
Is not the core of Nature found 
Within the human breast ?”’ 
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some chance thing, imitates, as it were, the fixtures of ‘the 
inward eye’ in its ideal shapings, then it is that Nature not 
seldom reveals her close affinity with mind, with that more-than- 
man, which is one and the same in all men, and from which 


‘the soul receives 
Reason : and reason is her being !’ 


Then it is that Nature, like an individual spirit or fellow soul, 
seems to think and hold communion with us. . . . I should 
say that at such moments Nature, as another subject veiled 
behind the visible object without us, solicits the intelligible 
object hid and yet struggling beneath the subjects within 
s, and, like a helping Lucina, brings it forth for us into 
distinct consciousness and common light.” * 

In the light of this statement, the verse in The Tables 
Turned so much objected to, has only to be set alongside 
wo verses from a related poem to yield a perfectly simple 
and consistent meaning. In the lines 7'o my Sister, written 
n early spring, the poet says: 

* Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing— 


From earth to man and man to earth; 
It is the time of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason ; 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season, ” 


Hence, if I may take the liberty of paraphrasing, the poet’s 
neaning in the earlier verse is simply this: “One flash of 
he illumination that so often comes to us amidst the scenes 
of Nature shall show you the love which ever radiates from 
he heart’ of God. This love also works in the soul of man; 
and in contrast with it you shall see, from the destruction 
hich still prevails in the world, that evil and suffering are 
hot yet purged out of the realms of nature and human life. 
Flere, therefore, you have before your eyes an object-lesson 
trom God Himself on the reality of good and evil, more 
vid and impressive than has ever been given by the wisest 
bf our race.” 

As to Wordsworth’s favouring the ideas of animism or 
bolytheism, the charge is almost too preposterous to need 
efutation. In animistic religions, the spirits inhabiting objects 
n Nature were usually all the divinity that was known to 
heir worshippers. Moreover, they were malevolent and jealous 


1 Miscellanies, ut sup., “On Thinking and Reflection,” p. 252. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 3. 35 
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of human happiness, and were therefore regarded by devotees 
with fear and trembling. Wide as the poles asunder were 
these from the “powers” of the Soul of the world. The 
poet’s belief in their presence and sympathy with man is a 
psychological fact of which he is a credible witness. But, 
though he had cultivated the gift of discerning these, it was 
in no sense peculiar to him. Other poets, like F. W. Faber, ' 
had it perhaps in greater measure than himself! In any case, 
these -“‘ powers” were ever subordinate not only to Nature 
but to the living God from whom Nature herself had her 
being. Wordsworth neither bowed down to them nor served 
them: he only desired their friendship and help, and found 
it in rich measure. 

Thus also are we to understand his use of the old Greek 
and Roman mythology. It suited the purpose of his art 
to speak of the old gods as still living and working in the 
world. But to set these alongside the “Great God” whose 
alone he was and whom he served, would have been re- 
garded by him as “vanity.” In any sympathy or respect 
he showed to the old beliefs, Wordsworth is fully supported 
by other gifted writers. Ruskin was no indiscriminate admirer 
of his work, yet, as quoted with approval by Dr Edward 
Mercer, he said : “ By ‘ gods,’ in the plural, 1 mean the totality 
of spiritual powers delegated by the Lord of the universe 
to do in their several heights or offices, parts of His will 
respecting man or the world that man is imprisoned in; not 
as myself knowing or in security believing that there are 
such, but in meekness accepting the testimony and belief 
of all ages . . . myself knowing for indispensable fact, that 
no true happiness exists, nor is any good ever done by human 
creatures, but in the sense or imagination of such powers.” ? 

The objections from philosophy and science, though looking 
more serious, are no less vulnerable. It is admitted that several 
of the ancient philosophers regarded, and spoke of, the planets 
as living creatures ({éa). As we see especially in the Dialogues 
with Phedrus and Timeus, Plato did this without the least 
hesitancy. But if he also deified them, it was only in the 
poetic sense of the term and because they seemed to participate 
in a life imparted to them by the Sovereign Creator of the 
universe. It is really some of Plato’s modern followers that 
are responsible for the extreme views attributed to him. An 
egregious specimen is seen in the essay on “ The Mundane Soul ” 
1 So Wordsworth said to Aubrey de Vere. Essays chiefly on Poetry, vol. ii. 
).- 278. 
ae Nature-Mysticism, p. 95 (Geo. Allen). 
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by Abraham Tucker, the moralist so highly esteemed by Paley 
and Sir J. Mackintosh.’ There is no reason to believe that 
Wordsworth ever read this paper; nor can we be sure that he 
was at all conversant with the teaching of Plato or Aristotle. 
It is more likely that, as Professor Knight held, he had by 
sheer mental force developed a philosophic system of his own, 
which practically embraced all that was best in Plato and his 
predecessors of the Grecian schools. 

Hence it was really to the exaggerations of writers like 
Tucker that Dr S. B. Watson’s remarks were at all applicable. 
Sara Coleridge was justly indignant that her father’s views 
should ever have been prefaced by such superficial criticism. 
In a letter to Miss Fenwick (1849) she went as far as to say: 
“JT marvel at the objections of The Guardian and Dr W——- 
to my father’s personification of Nature. This seems to me 
rather old-womanish. Do they suppose my father meant that 
Nature was an independent, self-subsisting Power, like a pagan 
deity, walking about the visible universe in a green robe, a sky- 
blue bonnet and earth-coloured petticoat’?”* Coleridge had 
no such idea, nor had Wordsworth. It was a fundamental 
tenet in their philosophy that Nature in all the amplitude of 
her wealth was the fruit of Divine creative Love and Wisdom 
and Power; and, if at any point their views coincided with 
Plato’s, it was only because Plato by dint of heaven-born 
genius had penetrated into a very wonderful approximation 
to the doctrines of Christianity.® 

As to the opposition from the side of science, it is simply 
not true that Wordsworth had any antipathy to this branch 
of knowledge. With students of science who were mere 
scientists and had neither eye nor ear for anything beyond its 
province he had but little patience; and he could express 
his scorn for their one-sidedness brusquely enough. Of an 
exemplar of this class whom he imagines coming to his grave, 
he speaks as 

“One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form nor feeling, great or small, 


A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 
An intellectual all-in-all.” 


But to science, strictly so called, he looked with all due 
reverence; for in it he saw that knowledge of the laws of the 
external world which alone could meet the growing needs of 
human life on earth. It was under the influence of this feeling 


1 The Light of Nature pursued, vol, i. pp. 399-420. 
2 Miscellanies, ut sup., p. 352. 
8 Cf, Plato and Christianity, by Rev. W. Temple, pp. 83, 87. 
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that he could say: “ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science.” Thus also he felt free to add: 
“If the labours of men of science shall ever create any material 
revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep 
then no more than at present; he will be ready to follow the 
steps of the man of science, not only in their general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensation into the 
midst of the objects of the science itself.” * 

In fact, science, in the full sense of the word, as accurate 
and integrated knowledge of external things, needs the help of 
poetry. Dr J. Young Simpson has summed up this principle 
in words we can all accept: “In intercourse with Nature, 
feelings are awakened which incite to further knowledge, and 
knowledge in turn plays in different ways upon our feelings. 
Now any account of a phenomenon in terms of science will 
appeal to our intellect ; but the phenomenon, even the account 
of it, may appeal to one of these other aspects of the human 
constitution. And without the inclusion of these other 
aspects, the account is not complete.” * 

If Wordsworth had lived in our times, he could have held 
this position with even greater confidence. For what is the 
conclusion which the most recent investigations into the 
nature of matter suggest to us? Is it not that it is certainly 
not dead or inert? Is it not in its atomic or electronic 
constitution a veritable whirlpool of activity? Is it not really 
a centre of force which in the last resort involves the play of 
consciousness and will? In truth, so far from undermining 
the foundations of philosophic or poetic thought, the scientific 
study of matter really strengthens them; for it is teaching us 
that it is spirit which is the only abiding substance, and that, 
dull and lifeless as our material world may appear, it is truly 
a part of a living universe, the fruit of the love of Him who is 
‘the true God and the eternal Life.” 

If Wordsworth’s interpretation of Nature be such as just 
represented, it is inconceivable that it should be regarded as 
opposed to the teaching of the Scriptures. Rather does 
Scripture confirm it on every side. It is now more clear than 
ever that even the Old Testament, with all its emphasis on 
the transcendence of God, fully recognises His immanent 
activity in the world. This is the opinion of Jewish theologians 
themselves from the medieval age to our own day. The 


1 Prose Works, vol. i, p. 62 (Macmillan). 
2 The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, p. 32 (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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heavens and the earth are instinct with percipient power. 
“ Hear, O Heavens, and give ear, O Earth, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” ‘“O Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the 
word of the Lord.” “Day unto day uttereth speech: night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” The chief aim of Psalm civ., 
for example, is to exhibit the planet on which we exist as 
teeming with activity. Its greatest objects are full of life 
and movement, in sympathy with man. The mountains skip 
like rams in the field. Jordan turns back like a traveller 
scared by a storm. The mountains and the hills break forth 
into singing, and all the trees of the field clap their hands. 
He maketh His messengers winds: His ministers flames 
of fire. 

When we turn from the Old Testament to the New, we 
find the same train of thought and feeling maintained. In 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, for example, we find what is very 
like a reflection of the teaching of Plato. In chapter viii. 19 ff. 
the Earth is spoken of as a living mother destined to bring 
a new system into being. “For the eager outlook of the 
creation watcheth for the revealing of the sons of God. For 
the creation was subjected to frailty, not of its own choice, 
but on account of Him who subjected it, in hope that the 
creation itself also shall be freed from the thraldom of 
corruption and be led into the freedom of the glory of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation 
moaneth and suffereth birthpangs together up till now: and 
not only it, but we ourselves also, having the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves, I say, moan in ourselves, watch- 
ing for our filial emancipation, the redemption of our body.” 
No language could express more distinctly the perfect sympathy 
that the Creator has established betwixt “ Mother Earth ” and 
her child, man. 

Into this feeling Wordsworth entered with all his mind 
and heart. Living in the days before the theory of evolution 
had been fully developed, he could not be expected, like 
Tennyson, to write of Nature as “red in tooth and claw” 
and yet slowly but surely developing her human lord. But 
he could never endure calmly the sight of needless sufferings 
amongst the lower creatures. It was from the depths of a 
very — spirit that, in the poem of Hartleap Well, 

e said : 


“ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well : 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine ; 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 
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The Being that isin the clouds and air, 

That is in the grass leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom He loves, 


One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows and what reveals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” ! 


Thus Wordsworth took full cognisance of the sorrow .as well 
as the joy in Nature. The only difference in him from merely 
naturalistic poets is that he discerned more fully than. they 
the blessing that might be educed from the tragic elements 
in Nature and human life. This vision came to him because 
he felt that, to those who love God and obey His call for 
self-surrender to His purpose of mercy, God makes all things 
work together for the final victory of good. 

With this expression of our confidence in the validity 
of Wordsworth’s thought, we close this study. Matthew 
Arnold, followed here by Swinburne, held that the great 
poet’s philosophy should be kept separate from his poetry 
in our estimate of his genius. From this opinion we dissent. 
We are sure that a philosophic system underlies his poetic 
work, and we have tried to indicate it. But Wordsworth does 
not attempt to expand it as a system or to present it in 
systematic form. The philosophy is the hidden yet living 
root of which the poetry is the effloresence. There is no 
contrariety between poetry and philosophy. If there were, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam would have been discarded. All 
that can be required of a poet in this connection is that he 
should retain the distinctively poetic form and only use the 
system he has in reserve to deepen the expression of his poems, 
and enhance their power over the mind and heart and con- 
science. The clusters of grapes which the vine displays are 
none the less rich, nor the wine they distil the less sweet, 
that its tendrils are spread over the rocks of the terrace on 
which it grows. The rocks only exhibit better the life and 
heat and radiance of the sun that brought the fruit into being 
to cheer the heart of man. 

J. P. LILLEY. 


EDINBURGH, 


1 Works, vol. ii. p. 135, ll, 161-168. 





JOHN BROWNSWORD : 
POET AND SCHOOLMASTER AT 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Tue Rev. EDGAR I. FRIPP. 


THE discovery by Mr Richard Savage of the Will and 
Inventory of John Bretchgirdle, the minister who baptised 
Shakespeare,! has thrown interesting light not only on this 
hitherto almost unknown clergyman and schoolmaster, but on 
his pupil and friend, also a schoolmaster, and master of the 
Stratford School for two and a half years in Shakespeare’s 
childhood—the Latinist poet, John Brownsword. 

Apparently he was a native of Northwich or the immediate 
neighbourhood, and at an early age was one of Bretch- 
girdle’s first scholars at Witton. Bretchgirdle incepted for his 
Master of Arts degree on the 11th July 1546. On the 11th 
December following, King Henry VIII. made a grant to 
Christ Church, Oxford, of the rectory of Great Budworth, 
including the perpetual curacy of Witton-cwm-Twembrook. 
Bretchgirdle was still on the list of the Christ Church students 
on the 14th January 1547. Soon afterwards, in 1547, he was 
presented by his College to the curacy of Witton. The vicar 
of Great Budworth was then William Hardware. At Witton, 
“about the third year of the reign of Edward V1.”—1549-50 
—Bretchgirdle obtained a lease for life from Sir Thomas 
Venables of Kinderton, lord of the manor, of a messuage, a 
croft and half an acre of land “ lying and adjoining the Chapel 
yard,” for his house and school ; and entering into the premises, 
he “ peaceably and quietly occupied and enjoyed the same by 
the space of seven years,” during which term he “ did upon his 
own costs and charges newly erect and build upon the premises 
a Chamber, and also amended and repaired divers other houses 
and buildings” thereon, at an outlay on his part of £20 and 
above—say £200 in our pre-war money. The Chapel was then 


1 See Hipsert Journat, July 1920. 
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ancient, on high ground overlooking the township “ near the 
bank of the Dane,” and communicating with Northwich on 
the west by an avenue of pollards. Bretchgirdle officiated in 
the Chapel as a minister of Edwardian convictions, which were 
not those of Sir Thomas Venables, and added to his slender 
income by teaching boys, most of whom came from Northwich, 
a quarter of a mile away. In uniting the function of school- 
master with that of curate he probably followed the example 
of his predecessor, the chantry-priest of Witton, Thomas 
Broomfield, who doubtless received a pension on the dissolution 
of the chantry in 1547. Broomfield was living at Northwich 
ten years later, engaged in the more lucrative employment of 
making salt, tenant of “two-thirds of a salina, called a salt- 
house.” Chantry-priests were expected and even enjoined to 
instruct boys in reading and writing as well as in music, and 
an educated man would not confine his instruction to these 
subjects. Under Bretchgirdle, Brownsword became a first-rate 
Latin scholar. 

In 1550 or the beginning of 1551 Hardware died, and on 
the 25th January Thomas Boswell, an old fellow-student of 
Bretchgirdle’s at Christ Church, was presented to the vicarage 
of Budworth. He had been admitted to his B.A. on the 
same day as Bretchgirdle and Sankey (7th April 1544), and 
he determined with them in 1545. He took his M.A. on the 
5th February 1548. Bretchgirdle’s seven years of “ peaceable 
and quiet occupation and enjoyment” of his house and land 
and “ Chamber” adjoining the Chapel yard at Witton were 
years of neighbourhood and doubtless of friendly intercourse 
with Thomas Boswell. Doubtless both men conformed to the 
changes under Queen Mary. Sir Thomas Venables was in 
the ascendant, and his tenant had to bide his time. If 
Bretchgirdle had not held his tongue he would not have 
enjoyed a quiet possession until 1557. And then he was 
disturbed, not by his landlord, but through the generous scheme 
of an old Northwich boy (a native of Shurlach, a mile or less 
from the town) to found and endow at Witton a Free 
Grammar School. On the 26th October 1557 Dominus John 
Deane, a wealthy old cleric, prebendary of Lincoln and rector 
of St Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, signed and sealed 
a deed making over to twelve trustees property in Chester, 
Northwich, Peover, and elsewhere “for the good instruction 
of boys within the township of Witton near Northwich” ; 
-and by Michaelmas following a schoolhouse had been erected 
“in the Name of Jesus,” and Statutes had been drawn up and 
approved, in the devising of which the founder had “the 
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godly and discreet advice of the learned.” Deane was less of 
a Reformer than Bretchgirdle ; he belonged to Colet and King 
Henry rather than to Calvin and King Edward; he believed 
in purgatory and prayer for the souls of the dead. But such 
language as appears in his Statutes describing the old learning 
is sufficient evidence of his sympathy with Protestant educa- 
tional ideals and prejudices: “ All barbary, all corruption and 
filthiness, and such abusion which the Blind World brought in, 
I utterly banish and exclude out of this School.” He had had 
enough, he thought, of monkish Latin and monkish morals. 
The schoolhouse was a simple thatched edifice, with 
“lodgings ” for the master, built on land adjoining the Chapel 
ard. ‘The new school was closely associated with the Chapel. 
he churchwardens were to be overseers with the feoffees ; the 
Statutes were to be read in church before the breaking-up 
at Easter and Christmas; and the scholars were to attend 
service on Sunday and Foundation Day (“ upon Jesus Day in 
the afternoon,” i.e. the 7th August, when probably the first 
stone of the schoolhouse was laid). The Statutes, which owe 
a good deal to Colet, are of extraordinary interest. The 
master was to be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, of the 
age of thirty or more, unmarried, and approved of the Bishop 
and Schoolmaster of Chester; he was to receive £12 a year 
and certain small “ vails,” 7.e. an admission fee of fourpence 
from every scholar, and “on the first Thursday after the 
beginning of School after Christmas of every scholar a penny 
commonly called a Cock Penny”; he was to give notice 
openly in the church six months before leaving, or to have six 
months’ notice given to him to leave; he was entitled to 
thirty days’ vacation in the year, in addition to the Easter 
and Christmas holidays, provided his scholars lost no time 
in his absence but were exercised at their books, at his charges, 
until his return; he was entrusted with full power and 
authority to punish and expel, subject only, if correction done 
was thought unreasonable, “to the feoffees and overseers for 
the time being.” With regard to the instruction Deane’s 
words are: “ As touching in this School what shall be taught 
of the Master and learned of Scholars it passeth my wit to 
devise and determine in particular; but in general to speak 
and somewhat to say my mind, I will they were taught 
always the good literature both Latin and Greek, and good 
authors such as have the very Roman eloquence joined with 
wisdom, especially Christian authors that wrote their wisdom 
~ with clean and chaste Latin, either in verse or in prose ; for 
mine intent is by founding of this School specially to increase 
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knowledge and worship of God and our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
good Christian life and manners in the children. And for that 
intent I will the children learn the Catechisma, and then the 
Accidence and Grammar set out by King Henry the Eight, 
or some other if any can be better for the purpose, to induce 
children more speedily to Latin speech; and. then Institutwm 
Christiani Hominis that learned Erasmus made, and then 
Copia of the same Erasmus, Colloquia Erasmi, Ovidius : Meta- 
morphoseos, Terence, Mantuan, Tully, Horace, Sallust, Virgil 
and such other as shall be thought most convenient to the 
purpose unto true Latin speech.” ‘Thursdays and Saturdays 
were to be half-holidays, and the boys were to recreate them- 
selves with bows and arrows, not with bowls, cards, dice, or 
quoits.* The old custom of barring-out was to be observed : 
“JT will that a week before Christenmas and Easter, according 
to the old custom, the scholars bar and keep forth of the 
School the Schoolmaster, in such sort as other scholars do in 
other schools.” ? 

How the new foundation would affect Bretchgirdle we 
may easily conceive. He was perpetual curate of the town- 
ship and ministrant in the Chapel. He was a schoolmaster 
on the spot, who had spent £20 and more on his premises. 
To fail to recognise continuity between his work and interest 
and the school of Dominus John Deane is sheer scepticism. 
Obviously his school became the Free Grammar School of 
Witton and he was elected its first headmaster. Subsequent 
events entirely support this supposition. We may go further. 
It is not unreasonable to believe that Bretchgirdle welcomed 
the foundation, and was one of “ the learned ” whose “ godly and 
discreet advice ” was employed in the devising of the Statutes. 
We may believe that the future vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, whose will included gifts of the Copia and other works 
of Erasmus, Tully’s Offices, Sallust, Virgil, and Horace, had a 
hand in drawing-up the curriculum at Witton ; and that John 
Brownsword was trained on the lines of it from about seven 
years of age to nineteen, and in his last year under Bretchgirdle 
was his pupil in the new school, heard the Statutes read in 
church, and promised to be bound by them, so far as they 
applied to scholars; and afterwards at Stratford as headmaster 
brought to bear upon William Shakespeare’s older con- 
temporaries in the school learning and experience derived from 
his master at Witton, who was then, for all too brief a period, 
his next-door neighbour within the Gild precincts. 


1 As recommended by Ascham in Toophilus. 
2 Witton Grammar School, by John Weston, pp. 5 ff. 
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But Bretchgirdle had hardly removed into the “ lodgings ” 
provided for the master at the Free Grammar School of 
Witton before he lost his neighbour, Thomas Boswell, and 
Christ Church presented him to the vicarage of Budworth. 
The presentation, made by the Dean (Richard Marshall) and 
the Chapter, is dated the 14th November 1558. This was three 
days before the death of Queen Mary. Elizabeth had suc- 
ceeded, and Protestant hopes were high when on Sunday the 
4th December the curate of Witton was instituted vicar of 
the mother-parish, which was one of the largest in Cheshire. 
The “bond of this date in the Episcopal Registry bears the 
signature per me Johannem Bretchgirdle clericum. 

If Bretchgirdle had known that the change of religion was 
so near he would probably have neither sought nor accepted 
the preferment. He resigned the vicarage a year and a half 
later. But he did not leave Witton. Brownsword says that 
he was under his tuition for twelve years and twelve lunar 
months—that is, for a period extending considerably beyond 
December 1558, even if Bretchgirdle began at Witton immedi- 
ately after the 14th January 1547. Richard Eaton was 
presented to Budworth on the 19th May 1560. Bretchgirdle 
retained, apparently, both his curacy and mastership at Witton 
until he removed to Stratford in February 1561. 

John Brownsword learned to write Latin verse under 
Bretchgirdle, and addressed to him three poems, one before 
he left Witton, the second soon after leaving Witton, and the 
third shortly before Christmas 1560. All three were probably 

received by Bretchgirdle at Witton. 
The first is a school exercise, a hymn with prayer for the 
master and the scholars. It consists of twenty-one stanzas 
in the familiar metre of Horace’s Ode i. 2. The prayer for 
the master, beginning at stanza 15, is of considerable bio- 
graphical interest. It may be translated as follows: 


“ Be Thou near to my Bretchgirdle, aid him, stretch forth Thine 
hand to him; that unto Thee continually his mind may be 
strong and thrive whole in a whole body ; 

Who, with all painfulness and a biting file, endeavoureth to 
crucify our brutish manners, with a calm countenance, with 
learned lips bringing Northwich into a better fashion. 

He giveth himself with all his heart to his seven times con- 
sidered speech, and doth meditate therein both night and 
day. 


y 
He exerciseth faithfully the talent of song entrusted to him, 
doubling the sum thereof; he committeth not in sloth the 
Lord’s treasure to an unprofitable sepulchre.” 4 





1 Matt. xxv. 18. 
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The petition for the boys, preceded by exhortation, ends 
the piece :— 
“ And thou, O youth, whom the soil of Northwich nourisheth, 
fear and embrace and venerate from your heart the learned 
Master who deserveth of thee excellently well. 
O divine Lachesis, draw out their line of life, lengthen the 
thread and mindful say, ‘Run on, ye spindles, smoothly 
many years !’’’ 


The second poem was written at Poynton in Cheshire,’ 
between Stockport and Macclesfield. It contains twenty-six 
stanzas in the metre of Horace’s Ode i. 6. The beginning 
is important :— 

“ Bis sex flammifera concitus orbita 
Pheebus proripuit signa per aurea 
Cursus, ac toties emicuit vaga 

Accensa facie soror ; 


Nostram dum pietas perpetuo tua 

Aurem personuit, castaque pectori 

Docti simplicitas et studium tetri 
Erroris tenebras fugans.” 


I would translate literally :-— 


“Twice six courses hath the uproused Phebus raced in flaming 
track through the golden signs, and as oft hath his wandering 
Sister shone with beaming face ; 

While thy piety continually hath resounded in my ears, and 
the chaste simplicity of thy learned breast, and study 
putting to flight the shadows of loathsome error.”’ 


And I understand the author to mean that for twelve 
whole years and twelve lunar months he has benefited from 
Bretchgirdle’s teaching, without a break (perpetwo)—that is, 
from early in 1547 to the end of 1559 or the beginning of 
1560. If Brownsword then was ever at Oxford or Cambridge, 
it was subsequent to this latter date.’ 

He goes on :— 

Others do business in the cruel deep, fugitives from the safety 
of poverty and home, free from care, or carry war among the 
nations, commit ambitious crimes, strive anxiously for popular 
applause ; but his Master has the fame the Muses give, which 
neither envy nor oblivion can take from him. He keeps to 


1 So I venture to interpret Punctonensis ager. 

2 In my article of July 1920 I took cursus to mean months. I am convinced 
now that it is years, and that the twelve phases of the moon represent a 
further lunar year. The change helps greatly to fix the dates. It agrees also 
with virides annos. Cf. Hamlet iii, 2, 165 ff., though here the lunar time repeats 
the solar, not adds to it, 

3 Cooper. 
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the right-hand course, the steadfast path of Astrea in the 
sky. Faith uncorrupted possesses him and directs his steps, 
and divine Grace dwells with him as in a temple. Happy, 
too happy, is he who bravely treads the blandishments of 
Venus underfoot. 

Bretchgirdle remained unmarried, but Brownsword, appar- 
ently, was yielding to the dubios strepitus blandaque munera of 
that deceiving goddess. Bretchgirdle is evidently at Witton: 

“ Happy the boy who submits his tender hands to thy rod, 
and endures the life of godly warfare, who spends his youthful 
years [virides annos] beneath thy care!” 

Such virtues must not be passed over in silence. ‘The 
writer’s pipe has no merit, but Divine Mercy will accept the 
song, nor will his old teacher decline it. 

The twenty-first stanza is autobiographical :— 

‘Ne qui sim maneas nescius, accipe 
Punctonensis ager me tenet, hic rudem 


7Etatem instituens, inter aves rudis 
Agrestes coridus strepo.”’ 


“That thou remain not ignorant who I am, hear me! Poynton 
hath me in its keeping; here I beginning raw manhood, 
among wild birds an untried lark (xopvdds) I sing.” 


As he is worst of all, though his Master (for which he 
owes him thanks) has overwhelmed him with praise, that 
Master is the best of all. In this alone the writer deserves 
approval—he cultivates and venerates learned men, among 
whom, in his judgment, his Master occupies a foremost 
place. Bright and happy will be the day which brings them 
together in unity, like the dew of Hermon and the sweet 
ointment on the beard of the priest.’ 

The third poem is the longest. From its thirty-one stanzas 
we learn that Bretchgirdle, than whom none more loved 
breathes, is still at Witton, the glory of Northwich and the 
country round (Norwici patrie decusque nostre), both learn- 
ing and teaching, happy in the company of the Muses, with 
grave face poring over Zeno, Aristotle, or Socrates, walking 
the spacious halls of Solomon or at the shrine of the “ bearded 
Plato” (colere hispidum Platona), gathering like a bee of the 
sweets of antiquity or scanning the page of history, alert and 
soaring, ever pursuing the Master’s tasks from sunrise to 
evening. After toil Brownsword relieves his mind with 
poetry. Old days are ancient as the years of Nestor; his 
- fill with tears at the thought of them, though not, all 
the boys enjoyed their books as he did. As lovers long for 


1 Psalm cxxxiii. 
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the night, so he yearns for his Master’s letters. Poverty 
checks his noble rage, while his hope of bettering himself 
seems desperate: 
Sic sic ineptus munia dum sequor 
Majora nervis, nec pede metior 


Me stolidus proprio, inhonorus 
Fractis ludibrio relinquor armis.”’ 


He asks his friend’s support, to whom he sends a volume of 
verse with the request that he will overlook it and amend 
it. Christmas approaches, the husbandman has slain his 
swine, and the hard plowman fares well and dances with 
fearless feet. ; 

This must have been the Christmas of 1560, for on the 
30th January following Brownsword was appointed master 
of the Free Grammar School of Macclesfield, in succession 
apparently to John Bolde (elected the 4th January 1554). 
He is described on his appointment as “now Schoolmaster 
of Wilmslow,” whence we may assume that he went from 
Poynton to Wilmslow, and at this place, after a few months’ 
service, wrote complaining of his poverty. At Wilmslow, 
too, he probably composed In Civilem Mancestrensis Ecclesia 
Discordiam, 1560. The moment was one of periious con- 
troversy between Catholics and Protestants. Had this_par- 
ticular discordia to do with the troubles and failings of the 
warden of Manchester College, Thomas Herle, a Queen's 
chaplain later suggested by Archbishop Parker for the see 
of Bangor as a “learned” and “ grave, priestly man,” ready 
to give over “ Manchester where he now can have little rest” 
(12th February 1566)? Young Brownsword drops the pedant 
in his appeal for unity— 

* Quo, quo vesana properatis mente verendi 
Sacricole ?” 


‘¢ Whither, whither haste ye in unreasoning fury, O reverend 
ministers?” Bears are not so divided, nor Hircanean tigers. 
Will Judas never cease to betray Christ? One above the rest 
totters in brain and goes sick in his feet and knees, who had 
drunk eloquence from a scholar and drained the cup of his 
wisdom. It is Rome’s doing— 


“ Hoc, hoc est Latius magna mercede tyrannus 
Inventum mendax quodque Cathedra velit.” 


«This, this is the device which the Latin tyrant with a big 
bribe, and his lying See, desires.” 
Religion groans and the motherland is wounded. Let 
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brethren cease to contend, let hand grasp hand, that Christ’s 
glory may shine and the trumpet of His Word resound ! 

Two days before Brownsword’s appointment to Maccles- 
field, Bretchgirdle was presented to the vicarage of Stratford... 
Leaving Witton, he was admitted to his new and difficult 
charge on the 27th February 1561. Not a word is said in 
the record of his investiture in the Episcopal Register of his 
Romanist predecessor, Roger Dyos. The usual per mortem 
or resignationem after vacantis are omitted. Dyos was not 
dead and had not resigned. He was not in a legal sense 
deprived. But with the Romanist steward of the borough, 
Roger Edgeworth, he had been dismissed by the Corporation, 
who adopted the simple and effective expedient of withholding 
his “ wages.” 

The records of Macclesfield School are silent about a 
break in Brownsword’s tenure of office, but from the archives 
of Warwick and Stratford comes evidence that he left Maccles- 
field for at least three years. In the account of John Fisher, 
capital burgess of Warwick, made the 16th December 1565, 
for the year Michaelmas 1564 to Michaelmas 1565, are the 
entries: ‘“ Brownsword, for the stipend of the Schoolmaster 
for one quarter ended at Christmas last, £3, 6s. 8d. Humfrey 
Waring for his pains teaching the School for half a year from 
Our Lady Day till Michaelmas, £5. Griffin, now School- 
master, for his pains teaching the same School from Michael- 
mas until this next Christmas, £3, 6s. 8d.” Brownsword does 
not appear in the account made in December 1564. He was 
at Warwick, as at Wilmslow, for a very short period, from 
Michaelmas 1564 to Our Lady Day (25th March) 1565, 
receiving one quarter's salary instead of two, no doubt in 
accordance with the terms of his engagement, which required 
his fulfilment of a term of years, or forfeiture of three months’ 
pay. He left to become schoolmaster at Stratford, and the 
Warwick Corporation obtained the services of the curate, 
Humfrey Waring, for six months pending the appointment 
of Rafe Griffin, afterwards a Puritan preacher, and Master 
of the Leicester Hospital in Warwick, and eventually Dean 
of Lincoln, as Brownsword’s successor. On or about the 
25th March 1565 John Shakespeare, as Chamberlain of 
Stratford, on behalf of his Chamber, drove over to bring 
Brownsword and his wife (he was now married) and their 
“goods” to the new scene of his labours, and deposited them 
in their picturesque little house behind the school, adjoining 
. the larger house of his old and loved friend the vicar. On 
_ the Ist April, in the presence of the bailiff, Master Richard 
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Hill, woollen-draper in Wood Street, and the aldermen and 
principal burgesses, he covenanted to serve them and “the whole 
inhabitants of the Borough” in their Free School for two 
years at least for £20 a year and his dwelling-house, diligently 
applying himself and teaching all such scholars as should come 
to him. 

While Brownsword was at Warwick, Bretchgirdle took 
legal proceedings against his landlord at Witton. His tenure 
of the house and croft and half-acre of land adjoining the 
Chapel yard had been affected by his removal, or partial 
removal, into the “lodgings” provided for him on the erection 
of Deane’s. Schoolhouse in 1558, and then by his departure 
from Witton for Stratford in February 1561. ‘The latter event, 
after his fourteen years’ residence in the township, covering 
a period of tragic social and religious upheaval, must have 
seemed, as it may well have been, a misfortune to the neigh- 
bourhood. More than half a year passed before the governors 
of the school appointed a successor, and only then on receipt 
of a letter from Deane, dated the 30th August 1561, requiring 
them in their “contention” to have some regard for the 
Statutes and, “leaving their affections aside,” to choose some 
‘‘ virtuous, learned, and able man.” ‘Their choice fell at last, not 
on Bretchgirdle’s successor in the curacy, Henry Birkenhead 
(who may or may not have applied for the post), but on one 
Stephen Lambert. Witton now had both a curate and a 
schoolmaster. The latter, presumably, lived in the Master’s 
“lodgings.” Was Bretchgirdle’s house and land adjoining the 
Chapel yard in request for the curate? Sir Thomas Venables 
may have leased the premises to Bretchgirdle in 1549-50 in 
the belief that they would always be occupied by the curate, 
and perhaps resented the fact that Bretchgirdle surrendered 
neither lease nor premises but kept his “servants” (whatever 
that may mean) in possession, under terms of which we know 
nothing save that these servants were responsible for his 
gelding. On the other hand, Sir Thomas was a Romanist, 
“not favourable to True Religion,”' and Bretchgirdle may 
have retained both lease and occupation in the interest of his 
Protestant successor in the curacy. Be that as it may, Sir 
Thomas got into his hands Bretchgirdle’s “ deed indented ” of 
the lease, and proceeded “ about the Feast of Pentecost ” (21st 
May) 1564 to “ enter into the premises, and did then and there 
take (the) gelding, of the price of 40s., going and depasturing 
on the premises, and the same horse did impound, detain and 


1 Such he was reported by the Bishop of Chester to the Privy Council in 
the autumn of 1564, 
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keep, and by no means would deliver until he died for famine ; 
and yet not contented, hath and doth daily vex the lessee and 
his servants, and will not in any wise permit them to occupy ” 
the premises aforesaid. Such was Bretchgirdle’s complaint in 
a bill in Chancery, dated the 12th October 1564, petitioning 
the Lord Keeper (Sir Nicholas Bacon) that, in so much as he 
had lost his deed, a writ of swhpana might be granted on his 
behalf summoning Sir Thomas Venables to appear in the court 
to answer the charges against him. ‘The result is unknown, but 
that the matter was settled amicably we may perhaps conclude 
from the bequest by Bretchgirdle in his will of the 20th June 
1565 of a book to the son and heir of the defendant—“ I give 
to my godson, Robert Venables, my Encheiridion in English 
and Latin.” This was probably the Encheiridion Militis 
Christiani ( Manual of a Christian Knight ”) of Erasmus, which 
was translated into English for the benefit of a Gloucestershire 
squire, Sir John Walsh of Little Sodbury, not many miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon, by no less a master of both languages 
than William Tyndale. 

Brownsword was at Stratford for two years and six months, 
as we gather from the following entries in the Chamberlains’ 
Accounts : 


“15 Feb. 156§ (Michaelmas 1564 to Michaelmas 1565. Made by John 
Shakespeare). 
Item paid to Master Brownsword 2s. Item paid the Schoolmaster 
£10. 


10 Jan. 1563 (Michaelmas 1565 to Michaelmas 1567. Made by 
William Brace). 2“ 
Item to William a Court for his half year’s wages 33s. 4d. 
Item paid to Master Higford and Master Brownsword £40.” 


William a Court was the Protestant successor to Roger 
Edgeworth in the stewardship. He retired at Lady Day, 
1566. Then Master Higford followed. Deducting Higford’s 
“wages” for the three half-years 25th March 1566 to 29th 
September 1567 (£5) from the £40, we get £35 for Brownsword. 
This would be for a year and nine months’ service, from 
Michaelmas 1565 to Midsummer 1567. But by the terms of 
his engagement he had to give three months’ teaching without 
pay on leaving or forfeit £5, and as the £5 does not appear in 
the Accounts we are warranted in believing that he served 
until Michaelmas 1567. 

_ It is worth while to note certain local events during his 
sojourn in the borough. His friend Bretchgirdle died on the 
20th June 1565, and was succeeded as vicar by the late school- 
master, Brownsword’s predecessor, William Smart. Smart 

Vou. XIX.—No. 3. 36 
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was presented by Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, on the 8rd July. 
John Shakespeare was chosen an alderman on the 4th July by | 
the bailiff and aldermen, all of whom were present except the 
old Romanist, John Jeffreys, who may have been ill. The | 
same day Gilbert Bradley the glover, John Shakespeare's 
fellow-craftsman and friend in Henley Street, and Nicholas 
Barnhurst, an ultra-Protestant woollen-draper in Sheep Street, 
were elected principal burgesses. All three were sworn on 
the 12th September, from which day John Shakespeare was 
“‘ Master Shakespeare,” with the status of a “gentleman.” On 
the 4th October Master Shakespeare’s ultra-Protestant neigh- 
bour in Henley Street, Master John Wheeler, yeoman, was 
sworn bailiff for the coming twelvemonth. On the 15th 
February 1566 Master Shakespeare made his final account as 
chamberlain, on behalf of his friend and “gossip” (as | 
believe) William Smith of Henley Street, handing over the { 
finances of the borough and the care of its estate, including 
the continued “reparation” of the Gild premises, to the new 
chamberlains, Thomas Dickson of the Swan in Middle Row, 
and William Brace, a tailor in Corn Street: While Browns- 
word was Master, the old Gild kitchen, with its handsome 
chimney, was removed, and a “solar” or chamber in the roof 
of the schoolroom (the marks of which may still be seen) was 
taken down. Old Alderman Jeffreys died in August 1566, in 
his house, the Shrieve’s House, in Sheep Street. “I give my 
soul to God,” he said, “to be in joy with our Blessed Lady and 
with all the company of Heaven.” Protestant neighbours, 
however, witnessed and “supervised” his will, including 
Nicholas’ Barnhurst. ‘That month Queen Elizabeth paid her 
first visit to Warwickshire, where her favoured Dudleys were 
now restored to greatness and splendour at Warwick Castle 
and Kenilworth. She arrived in Coventry on the 17th. 
Philip Sidney rode over from Shrewsbury, with his Puritan 
schoolmaster, Thomas Ashton, to join in the welcome, and 
accompanied his uncles, the Earl of Warwick and the Ear! of 
Leicester, in the royal train to Kenilworth (on the 19th) and 
thence to Warwick, where her Majesty was received with bell- 
ringing and pageants and magnificent hospitalities. There 
was a new Countess at the Castle, Earl Ambrose having 
married Lady Anne Russell, eldest daughter of the Puritan 
Earl of Bedford, on the 11th November previously. ‘The Earl 
of Bedford and four other lords were lodged by Master Thomas 
Fisher at the Priory, and presented by the Corporation with 
wine and sugar and hoops of filberts and damsons. Stratford 
men, no doubt, came over in force, and in their Chamberlains 
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Account is the entry “for the Queen’s carriage 16s.”—a con- 
tribution from the borough purse towards the expenses of her 
Majesty’s journey as she passed on her way to Woodstock via 
Charlecote, where she halted and knighted Thomas Lucy at 
his new manor-house. 

That was a great day for the Lucys. The new knight was 
in his thirty-fifth year, with a rich wife and two children, and 
a tribe of brothers and sisters, some of whom were almost as 
young as his children. One of his elder brothers was Richard 
Lucy, who had inherited the manor of Claybrooke in Leicester- 
shire. To Richard Lucy, about the time of the Queen’s 
memorable visit to Charlecote, Brownsword apparently wrote 
his dd Ricardum Lucinum. He plays on the words Lux and 
Dies and Penna in a way that unmistakably suggests an act 
of plagiarism by this gentleman. Lucinus is ironical, “ Bringer 
to the Light” being one who endeavoured to darken. A lazy 


_ ass once put on the skin of a lion and frightened the flock 


until his long ears betrayed him. ‘Thus every huckster who 
imposes on the simple lets out all at last, bringing it into the 
clear light of day (in lucem liquide dies revelans). Golden 
day exposed the tasteless witticisms of the Phrygian tyrant," 
and the east wind shook the harvest of the talkative barber. 
Hisop’s owl went stately in other birds’ plumes with ridiculous 
satisfaction. Day dawning, the greedy Wiles ran for their 
garments and moved the winged host (pennigere cohorti) to 
laughter. Things counterfeit do not flourish : F 
“ Metiri pede te tuo memento 
Pennas proque modo fovere nidi 
Hic scriptis scopus est. Vale! tuamque 


Sparten que obtigit? expolire curans 
Esto quod cupis ipse te videri ”— 


“Remember to measure thyself with thine own foot, and to 
nurture thy feathers after the fashion of thy nest. This is 
the aim of my letters. Farewell! and make it thy care to 
adorn the Sparta which has been assigned to thee.? Be 
that which thou wouldst appear.” 


Did the poem give offence? It was hardly calculated to 
give pleasure at Charlecote. 

In September of this year, 1566, a son was born to the 
poet-schoolmaster, baptised on the 12th, and entered in the 
register as Johannes filius Johannis Brounsworth (an interest- 
ing variant of the name). A month later, on the 13th 
October, Master Shakespeare’s second son, Gilbert, was 
baptised. The 13th October was a Sunday ; and in accordance 
with the rubric in the Prayer Book, “that it is most convenient 

* Ovid, Metamorphoses, xi. 146-193. 2 Cicero, Ait. i. 20. 3. 
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that Baptism should not be ministered but upon Sundays and 
other holy days when the most number of people may come 
together, as well for that the congregation there present may 
testify the receiving of them that be newly baptised into the 
number of Christ’s Church as also because in the Baptism of 
infants every man present may be put in rememberance of his 
own profession made to God,” the proud alderman, with the 
sponsors and, it may be, his little son of two and a half years, 
William, presented himself at the font “either immediately 
after the last lesson at morning prayer or else immediately 
after the last lesson at evening prayer,” as the vicar, William 
Smart, “by his discretion” did appoint, and in the face of 
friends and ‘neighbours had his new babe christened, and 
named probably after his fellow-craftsman in Henley Street, 
Gilbert Bradley. 

Brownsword’s departure from Stratford at Michaelmas 
1567 coincides with John Shakespeare’s nomination for the 
bailiwick. Two older men were also nominated. Robert 
Perrott received sixteen votes, Shakespeare three, Rafe 
Cawdrey none. The last was only nominated pro forma, 
three names having to go before the lord of the manor (the 
Earl of Warwick), but eventually he was elected, the other 
two making excuse—Perrott bad excuse, Shakespeare good. 

After his brief masterships at Wilmslow, Macclesfield, 
Warwick, and Stratford, Brownsword settled down in his 
secorid period at Macclesfield, which lasted for more than 
twenty years and left him invalided and famous at the age of 
about forty-eight. “Feeling himself by reason of his continual 
sickness and infirmities unable to accomplish” his charge, he 
resigned, and on the 8rd April 1588 a successor was appointed. 
The Register of Buryings for 1589 records, “ Master John 
Brownsword, the famous Schoolmaster de Macclesfield, April 
15.” A brass plate in the church bears the inscription: 
* Joanni Brounswerdo Maclesfeldensi, Ludimagistro, viro pio 
pariter ac docto, hic sepulto et repulverescenti, Thomas Newton 
Butlensis, pietatis gratitudinis et officti ergo p[osuit]. 

Alpha poetarum, Coryphzus grammaticorum, 


Flos pedagogen hac sepelitur humo. 
Obiit 15° Apr. 1589.” 


A variant of the distich is published by Newton at the end 
of his edition of Brownsword’s poems, “ Pedonomén pheenix ” 
taking the place of “ Flos pedagogen.” 


EDGAR I. FRIPP. 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


‘ Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Durine the last few months philosophical science has lost several noted 
and distinguished men. Wilhelm Wundt, the veteran teacher at Leipzig, 
passed away on Ist September, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years. 
Wundt’s activity was so varied and comprehensive, and his writings so 
numerous and bulky, that it is difficult to give in a few words any idea 
of the work he accomplished. There is scarcely a department of 
philosophy he left untouched. As a psychologist he was known through- 
out the world as the pioneer of the experimental method of research that 
is now so much in vogue, and his laboratory in Leipzig, instituted in 
1878, was the first of its kind to be started in any university. ‘The 
Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, published originally as one 
volume in 1874, became a massive book of three volumes in the fifth 
edition of 1902, and is a vast storehouse of facts, largely accumulated in 
the Leipzig Institute. But Wundt was by no means an advocate of 
what the Germans call Psychologismus. He repudiated the attempt to 
base either Erkenntnislehre or metaphysics upon psychology. His Logik 
(the two volumes of which appeared in 1880 and 1883, and which in later 
editions was expanded into three volumes) is a valuable contribution to the 
science, and that part of it which deals with the methodology of the special 
sciences the most thorough treatment of the subject in existence. His Ethik 
(1886) has been translated into English, though it is far less important, I 
think, than most of his other books. Wundt’s position in the history of 
philosophical thought will rest mainly upon his System der Philosophie, which 
appeared in 1889. This is a work of distinct originality and significance, 
covering practically the whole field of metaphysics, in which there is finall 

presented the thought of a World-will comprising within itself a multiplicity 
of individual wills as his rendering of the nature of ultimate reality. Wundt 
was a great and inspiring teacher, who won the esteem and affection of his 
pupils, and whose ng interest in their welfare they will cherish as a 
precious rei o8 f He lived, however, to see his work accomplished and 
the tasks he had set himself in early years achieved. On the other hand, 
the untimely death, at the age of sixty-seven, of Alexius Meinong, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Graz, removes from our midst a 
thinker of the first rank, who’ would yet have added immensely to the 
progress of thought. We can, indeed, ill afford to lose Meinong. His 
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work had the peculiar quality of being almost invariably at the growing 
point of philosophical inquiry, and it is the work of few men of which 
that can be said. Even his first monograph, the Hume-Studien (in two 
parts, published in 1877 and 1882 respectively), was an instance of what I 
mean. It was an extremely acute and penetrative treatment of the theory 
of relations, just then especially opportune in view of T. H. Green’s 
Introduction, published in 1874. A long series of important papers and 
treatises followed, all of them characterised by the same careful and pains- 
taking investigation, and bearing for the most part = the theory of 
knowledge and the more fundamental problems of psychology. Meinong 
made no attempt to construct an ambitious metaphysical system ; but, 
since Adamson’s death in 1902, he was probably the acutest mind in 
Europe at work upon strictly epistemological lines of research. His 
treatise Ueber Annahmen, published in 1902, broke entirely new ground, 
and has led to some of the most fruitful discussion of recent times. A 
considerable number of Meinong’s later writings were devoted to what he 
designated Gegenstandstheorie, which he regarded as constituting a specific 
branch of philosophy, having to do with objects as such and with what can 
be determined a priori about objects. He was led to the task of mapping 
out what he took to be a new science by discovering that there were certain 
objects (Gegenstéinde) which might be called “heimatlose Gegenstiinde,” 
homeless objects—objects, that is to say, which hitherto had belonged 
to no particular department of science, and the peculiar nature of which 
had, therefore, escaped notice. For example, the simple sense-qualities, 
when considered on their own account, are neither physical nor mental ; 
they fall within the province neither of physics nor of psychology. And, 
moreover, their mode of being is not that mode of being which is properly 
indicated by the term existence. ‘They form, then, one considerable class of 
objects to i dealt with by the science described as Gegenstandstheorie. 
During the war Meinong published a large and important book Ueber 
Moglichkeit und Wahrschemlichkeit, copies of which have only just reached 
this country. Alongside of these two great German thinkers, we have 
also to name an English philosopher, Charles Barnes Upton, who died on 
21st November, a few days before reaching the age of eighty-nine years. 
Mr Upton was Dr Martineau’s successor in the Chair of Paitceophy at 
Manchester College, and continued on the staff until his retirement in 
1903. His interest lay = in the realm of moral and religious 
philosophy, and in former years he was a frequent contributor to various 
journals and periodicals. Occupying in the main the philosophical 
standpoint of Martineau, Mr Upton was an ardent and acute critic of 
the Hegelian and allied systems, which seemed to him to terminate in 
pantheism and to leave no room for individual freedom and responsibility. 
In the volume of Hibbert Lectures on The Bases of Religious Belief, 
published in 1894, he developed a system of Monadology, very much 
upon the lines of Lotze. According to this view, the ultimate elements 
of existence are taken to be individual psychical monads, in all stages of 
evolution, and formed into a unity by being comprised within the infinite 
personality of God. On the one side, each monad is indissolubly linked 
to God as its ground or cause; on the other, it possesses an individuality 
or selfhood of its own. Thus the universe consists of an ascending series 
of erp existents, proceeding from the atoms ‘of the physicist to the 
soul of man. Mr Upton also wrote the portion of the Life and Letters 
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T of James Martineau dealing with Martineau’s philosophy, which has 
sh since been published separately. By a curious nemesis, he lived for the 
70 last twenty years of his life in the old house at Littlemore which was 
J the home of Newman. after resigning the vicarage of St Mary’s, and 
ry where Newman was received into the Church of Rome. To that picturesque 
1's abode, Mr Upton’s friends and former students were in the habit often 
id of resorting across the hill from Oxford to discuss with him, perhaps 
1S walking up and down the paths of the lovely garden, philosophical issues, - 
of about which, until infirmities of age rendered it impossible, he was ever 
ng eager to converse. His was a nature sweet and modest from the core— 
it, one in whom there was no guile. 

in . The first volume of Dr J. M. E. M‘Taggart’s important work on The 
lis Nature of Existence (Cambridge: University Press, 1921) will call to be 
id, reviewed in detail later. At present, I have simply to chronicie its 
A appearance. It is devoted to a consideration of what can be determined 
he as to the characteristics which belong to all that exists, or which belong 
fic - to Existence as a whole. At the outset of his inquiry, Dr M*Taggart has 
an to face the question whether there is anything which is not existent, or 
ng whether, on the other hand, the only things which are real are of such a 
ain sort that their reality implies their existence. Far too easily, I think, in 
e,” view, for instance, of the elaborate investigations of Meinong, he reaches 
red the conclusion that there is no reason to hold that there is anything real 
ich which is not existent, and that, even if there is any such non-existent 
ies, \. reality, its relation to existence is such that, in studying existence, we 
al ; study the whole of reality. He argues, in reference to the classes of things 
nd, which have been held to be real yet non-existent, that (a) no reason has 
rly ever been given for the reality of propositions except the truth or false- 
; of hood of beliefs, and that beliefs, whether true or false, do not involve the 
rie. reality of non-existent facts (why “facts”?); (b) all characteristics are 
ber existent, independently or as elements in others; and (c) possibility is an 
hed assertion about the implication of one characteristic by another, and the 
ave implication of one characteristic by another is always an existent fact. As 
on regards method, Dr M‘Taggart recognises that his own method stands much 
ars. closer to Hegel’s than to that of any other philosopher, but he differs 
at from Hegel in not accepting triadic division and the partial falsehood of 
; in the lower categories. In the several books of this Pm wi he deals with _ 
ious Substance, Groups, and Determining Correspondence. We are glad to — 
ious find that a second edition has been called for of Professor A. Seth Pringle- 
ical Pattison’s Gifford Lectures on The Idea of God (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
> of 1920). Professor Pringle-Pattison has added some useful supplementary 
2 in notes referring to the more important criticisms and discussions to which 
lity. the first edition of the work gave rise. He explains that his argument 
lief, presupposes a comprehensive divine experience which is other than, and 
uch infinitely more than, that of any finite self, or of all finite selves collectively, 
ents if their several contributions could be somehow pieced together. Unique- 
s of ness belongs to the very notion of a self or consciousness, so that it is 
nite meaningless to speak of one consciousness as “included in another” or of 
iked “a Mind which includes all minds.” Yet, on the other hand, God means, 
ality for philosophy at all events, not simply or primarily the existence of 
eries another self-conscious Being, but rather the infinite values of which His 
» the » ~ life is the eternal fruition and which are freely offered to all spirits for 
thers their appropriation and enjoyment. Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Love— 
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these constitute the being of God; and both God and man become in 
fact bare points of mere existence—impossible abstractions—if we try 
to separate them from one another and from the structural elements 
of their common life. In a volume called Divine Imagining: An 
Essay on the First Principles of Philosophy (London: Macmillan, 1921), 
Mr Douglas Fawcett re-states, in a short and less controversial form 
for the ordinary reader, the substance of the view maintained in 
his book, The World as Imagination. The view is that ultimate reality, 
the Power manifested in phenomena, resembles that phase of human 
experience which we term imagining. The view is not new. It was set 
forth and maintained as long ago as 1877 by Frohschammer in his book 
entitled Die Phantasie als Grundprinzip des Weltprocesses; and it does not 
seem to me that Mr Fawcett handles his theme with anything like the care 
and thoroughness of Frohschammer. He makes no attempt to inspect the 
process of imagining as it takes place in ourselves, and thus to ascertain 
its true nature; he simply asserts that it will remain inexplicable unless 
regarded as continuing a wider kindred activity in which all phases of 
human experience, known to the psychologist, take their rise—this wider 
tract of activity being connected with yet wider tracts such as sustain and 
create the world. The divine imagining is not personal. That which is 
manifest in all contents and all finite sentients is not to be conceived as 
a person, as a finite sentient itself. But it is conscious in a supremely 
eminent sense. ‘ It is aware of all that it conserves and creates. Further, 
it is not a barely monistic principle after the Indian model. It manifests 
in the eternally many; and it cannot oblige theologians by vanishing into 
a single experient. I can only say that all this appears to me to be itself 
pure phantasy and not reasoned philosophy. The book is not, however, 
destitute of efforts of reflective thought, though, as a whole, it seems 
to me disappointing. Professor Bergson’s L’Energie spirituelle (already 
reviewed in these pages) has been translated into English by Professor 
H. Wildon Carr, under the title of Mind-Energy (London: Macmillan, 
1920). From the point of view of Bergson’s general theory the essay on 
“Intellectual Effort” is the most important part of the volume. He 
holds that mental effort consists in a series of actions and reactions between 
what he calls a scheme and images, although how either a “scheme” or 
“images” can be supposed to exert activity is not explained, nor how of 
such activity there comes to be awareness. 

A considerable amount of discussion has recently taken place on the 
theory of relativity. The October number of Mind contains the papers 
on the philosophical aspect of the theory by Professor A. S. Eddington, 
Dr W. D. Ross, Professor C. D. Broad, and Professor F. A. Lindemann, which 
were read at the Congress in Oxford in the summer. Philosophically, the 
most important of these are those by Dr Ross and Professor Broad. The 
former maintains that the belief in absolute space, absolute time, and 
absolute motion is not a mere prejudice of common sense, but something 
that necessarily underlies all our thought, and that Einstein’s argument 
which tries to disprove them is assuming them all the same. He thinks 
that the explanation of the Michelson-Morley and similar results is to be 
found in some theory not about space and time but about matter or ether, 
some theory such as that of Lorentz which, though surprising enough, 
contains nothing that we need have any difficulty in believing. Professor 
Broad, on the other hand, insists that by substituting everywhere in the 
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formulz the velocity of one system with respect to another for the velocity 
of a given system with respect to the ether, absolute motion and the ether 
have dropped out altogether, and that we are left with equations connecting 
the measurements of two observers who contemplate the same events. Very 
much to the point is Professor Broad’s protest against supposing that, 
according to the relativity theory, lengths, time-lapses, etc., are relations 
between nature and the observer. It would, he urges, be nearer the truth 
to draw a much sharper distinction between the “observer” in the sense of 
his body and his scientific instruments and the “ observer” in the sense of 
the observing mind. In the former sense the observer is part of nature, in 
the latter he is not. And we ought then to say that lengths, time-lapses, 
etc,, are relations between one part of nature and another part of nature, 
and that it is these relations—or the natural complexes related by them— 
which the mind of the physicist contemplates, measures, and describes. 
An extremely interesting Tuaes given by Professor Einstein himself last 
May at the University of Leiden has been published, entitled Aether und 
Relativitats-Theorie (Berlin: Springer, 1920). Einstein here points out 
that the hypothesis of an ether is in itself in no way irreconcilable with the 
special theory of relativity; the one thing that has to be avoided is 
ascribing to the ether a condition of movement. It is true that at first 
sight the ether hypothesis seems from the standpoint of the special theory 
to be a barren hypothesis, yet even from that standpoint important considera- 
tions can be advanced in its favour. According to the general theory, 
however, space is regarded as endowed with physical qualities, and space 
without an ether would be unthinkable, because in such a space not only 
would there be no propagation of light, but there would be no possibility 
of the existence of measuring-rods and clocks—that is to say, there would 
be no spatio-temporal distance in the sense required by physics. Only, to 
this ether there must not be applied the concept of motion. Mention 
should be made of the number of Nature for 17th February, which is 
specially devoted to the principle of relativity, and contains important 
articles by Professor Einstein, Mr Cunningham, Mr J. H. Jeans, Professor 
Lorentz, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Weyl, and others. It is abundantly 
evident from their articles that the one philosophical theory of space and 
time with which the relativity theory is utterly incompatible is that of 
Leibniz. 

With the January issue, Mind appears under a new editorship. 
Professor G. F. Stout, who has been the editor since 1892, has resigned 
his office, and Dr G. E. Moore has succeeded him. Professor Stout stated 
at the beginning of his undertaking that he should endeavour to make 
Mind an organ for the expression of all that was most original and 
valuable in current English Philosophy, without predilection for any special 
school, and the twenty-nine volumes he has been responsible for bear 
sufficient witness to the faithfulness he has shown to that ideal. Ma 
Dr Moore’s period of editorship be as long and as fruitful as that of 
Stout’s! The first article in the January number is by the present writer, 
on “ Ward’s Psychological Principles.” After a survey of the significant 
part played by Ward’s Encyclopedia article in the history of the science, 
a critical examination is attempted of the theory of presentations and of 
the notion of a presentational continuum. Dr Ward’s treatment of feeling 
and will is also dealt with, and the article concludes with a discussion of 
the idea of “ psychoplasm.” ‘The first part of an able article by Professor 
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Broad on “ Alexander’s Gifford Lectures” follows. The writer examines 
Alexander’s view of “ unqualitied” Space-Time, and argues that the dis- 
tinction of perspectives and sections is not rightly applicable to it. He 
finds Alexander’s account of the.way in which space heals the impermanence 
of time, and time the blankness of space, most difficult to follow, and still 
more so to believe. “It does look as if space and time were attempting, 
like the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands, ‘to gain a precarious livelihood 
by taking in each other’s washing.” ‘There is also the first part of an 
interesting article by Mr F. Chapman Sharp on “ Hume’s Ethical Theory 
and its Critics,” in which it is contended that, with reference to the source 
of the moral judgment, Hume saw a fact which Shaftesbury and Hutcheson 
had failed to realise the significance of—the fact, namely, that for a being 
possessed of “social affections” the discovery of felicific qualities in conduct 
must arouse direct satisfaction. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson assert by 
implication that this satisfaction plays no part in the moral judgment. 
Hume, on the contrary, not only sees that it cannot be ignored, but believes 
he can describe and explain through it not indeed all phenomena, yet “the 
most considerable part” of the phenomena of the moral judgment. 

The new volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S., 
vol. xx.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1920) is chiefly noteworthy on 
account of Professor James Ward’s Presidential Address, entitled, “In the 
Beginning . . .” The Address is concerned with the question as to the 
method of philosophy. Professor Ward argues that it is a hopeless 
attempt to begin from the standpoint which only a completed philosophy 
would occupy. To advance continuously and to be coherent—that seems 
to him to be the golden rule. ‘ The whole procedure must be tentative, as 
is always the case with inverse problems. A large part of the Address 
consists of a criticism of the notion of the Absolute, as used by neo- 
Hegelian writers. It is maintained that the two ideas of the Absolute as 
(a) the universe as a whole, and (+) the Individual whose experience is 
Reality, are not, by these writers, clearly distinguished. Both ideas seem 
to be merged in a unity. Yet the two ideas cannot be identified: “ predi- 
cates” seem more appropriate to the one, “contents,” in its psychological 
use, more appropriate to the other. The neo-Hegelians use these terms 
almost interchangeably, and consequently oscillate between two distinct 
conceptions of the Absolute. The only solution of the difficulty open to 
us is the solution we naturally reach by beginning where we are, instead of 
attempting to begin with a “ One above,” that is theoretically inaccessible. 
Then we should view the Absolute as consisting of God and the World in 
which God is immanent, while still transcending it. Such a concept is a 
rational ideal ; and its use in theoretical philosophy can only be regulative, 
as Kant contended. Dr G. E. Moore contributes an important paper on 
‘‘ External and Internal Relations.” The most essential point in connec- 
tion with the dogma of internal relations is, he thinks, to see clearly the 
difference between the proposition (1) that if A has ¢, and a has not, it 
follows that x2 is other than A, and the proposition (2) that if A has ¢, 


then from the proposition with regard to any term a that it has not got’ 


¢, it follows that x is other than A; and to see that the second, which he 
holds to be false, does not follow from the first, which he takes to be true. 
Mr Morris Ginsberg discusses the question: “Is there a General Will?” 
He answers the question in the negative. Even though it could be proved 
that individual wills are rational and therefore aim at a harmonious good, 
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yet they would not constitute a general will, but merely a joint will for 
the good. The belief that they do constitute a general will is due to 
a confusion between content and act. Acts are always individual, and 
neither the object of will nor the good constitutes an existential part of 
the individual consciousness. The paper by Miss Beatrice Edgell on 
“Memory and Conation” is concerned with the question whether the 
faculty of memory implies the existence of conation as a specific mental 
function. She compares the ways in which the problem is dealt with by 
Professor Ward, Dr Semon, and Dr Freud. Dr W. F. Geikie-Cobb writes 
on “ Mysticism, True and False.” He defines mysticism as an immediate 
apprehension of some interior good comparable to the immediate know- 
ledge we have of the objects of the empirical world. Mysticism is an 
empirical knowledge of, or direct acquaintance with, a presented non- 
sensuous Good. ‘I'he volume also contains a symposium on the question: 
“ Is the ‘Concrete Universal’ the True Type of Universality?” Two of the 
writers, Professor J. W. Scott and Professor Carr, reply in the affirmative, 
while the other two, Dr G. E. Moore and the present writer, reply in the 
negative. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse has just published a valuable volume on 
The Rational Good: A Study in the Logic of Practice (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1921). It deals with the basis and end of human action in 
general, and endeavours to establish the principles of a rational Ethics. 
Professor Hobhouse contends that the judgment “this is good” is not 
only the expression of an attitude, but also the assertion of a fact, and 
the fact which it asserts is a harmony between an experience and a 
feeling. In describing anything as good we are at once taking up a 
practical attitude towards it and asserting a harmonious relation of which 
it is one term. As pertaining to this harmony, that term may legitimately 
be called good, but the concrete truth involves both terms in the relation. 
‘** Good,” then, is a harmony of experience and feeling in the generic sense, 
and any element—feeling or other experience—that enters into this 
harmony is called good by right of membership. The rational good is 
(a) throughout consistent, it does not tend to clash with anything else 
that is reasonably held good ; (b) a good that has a universal ground, the 
end or act or feeling that is good as such must be good wherever and in 
whomsoever found ; and (c) objective, i.e.the judgment of the good must 
not depend on any peculiarity of the individual who forms it. Viewed as 
feeling, the rational good is happiness ; viewed as the object of this feeling, 
it isthe fulfilment of vital capacity as a consistent whole; viewed in both 
aspects together, it is happiness found in such fulfilment. In two articles 
on “ Principles in Ethics” (Phil. R., Nov. 1920 and Jan. 1921) Professor 
A. K. Rogers discusses the question in what general form reason can be 
applied to the ethical life, as a source of principles to guide us in the 
search for our chief good. His answer is that, since the more positive and 
individualistic claims of the good are dependent on desire, which varies 
widely, and innocently, in various men, it is peculiarly in the moral field, 
constituted by those restraining elements of human nature which issue in 
the judgment of the moral ought, that most of the constitutive principles 
of ethics capable cf general application have to be looked for. He argues 
that the first requisite for the successful life is that it should be organised 
along the lines of a concrete, growing, active interest, determined as far as 
possible by the bias of one’s individual nature, but engineered, as by using 
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brains it can always be, to bring us into contact on as wide a front as possible 
with the real world, and to gain as great a significance as possible by the part 
it is given to play. Mr William Benett’s Freedom and Liberty (Oxford : 
University Press, 1920) is rather an elusive book to read. The aim of the 
first part is, we are informed, apes ethical—to show that, for the 
purposes of human evolution, each of the. two opposites, law, or organic 
control, and liberty, or life, is of equal importance ; that there can be no 
continued growth of the race as a whole without an equal growth of each 
of these conflicting principles. The author believes that the universal final 
end of ethics must be found in religion, and there only. What that final 
end is, in which of the many competing forms of religion it is to be 
found, and how it is to be connected with the contradictory judgments 
of ethics in such a way as to make a complete system, are questions he 
attempts to answer in the second part of the volume. The final end of 
action must, he thinks, be placed in another world, beyond the range of 
experience. ‘The supreme end of Christianity is liberty, but not liberty 
in this world; the aim of the Church in this world is freedom, or liberty 
conditioned by law. 

I wish to call attention to the very valuable volume of Collected Scien- 
tific Papers, by the late John Henry Poynting, edited by G. A. Shakespear 
and Guy Barlow (Cambridge: University Press, 1920). This handsome 
book consists, of course, principally of Professor Poynting’s scientific 
memoirs and papers on Gravitation, Electricity, Radiation, etc. But it 
comprises also a considerable number of articles of a general and philo- 
sophical character, for Professor Poynting was a man of wide interests, and 
what he has to say on the fundamental principles of science and upon the 
questions that lie on the borderland between science and philosophy is 
most stimulating and suggestive. His Presidential Address to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section of the British Association in 1899 is really a 
striking utterance. Biographical and critical notices are contributed by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir J. J. Thomson, and others; and altogether, the 
collection is one that will be treasured by all Professor Poynting’s many 
friends. 

Miss M. Crane Carroll has written a careful and useful account of 
“The Principle of Individuality in the Metaphysics of Bernard Bosanquet ” 
in the January number of the Philosophical Review. In the same number 
there is a thoughtful criticism by Mr D. Sommes Robinson of “ Dr 
Whitehead’s Theory of Events.” The writer complains that while Dr 
Whitehead speaks of a continuous stream of external nature, which stream 
is the whole ether of events, he nowhere explains how this continuous 
stream is connected with the separate perceptual streams. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotiece, Lonpon, 
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Space, Time, and Deity. The Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 1916-1918. 
By S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 2 vols.—London: Macmillan & Co., 
1920.—Pp. xvi+347, xiii +437. 


“ T nave the conviction, which I cannot here defend, that there is only one 
matrix from which all qualities arise.” So Professor Alexander wrote in a 
paper which was read to the British Academy in January 1914; and, mean- 
while, he has elaborated an imposing metaphysical system which, if the 
foundations be well and truly laid, would justify the conviction to which he 
thus gave expression seven years ago. In the long history of human reflec- 
tion, many attempts have been made to name and to determine the nature 
of the ultimate ground of things. Matter, Mind, Substance, Force, Thought, 
Will, Life, Spirit—these and severa] other descriptive epithets have been 
employed to denote the one absolute being from which it has been sought 
to show that the universe has emanated. Has Professor Alexander at 
length unearthed for us the secret, and succeeded in disclosing in “ Space- 
Time” that which previous explorers, in their various “voyages of dis- 
covery,” have groped after in vain? Whether he has or no, he has in any 
case made a most significant contribution to metaphysical science, and no 
discerning reader of these volumes can fail to a impressed with the 
striking originality of the view they present or with the subtlety of argu- 
ment brought to bear in its support. 

At the outset, it should be observed that the method of philosophy, 
as the author conceives it, is, like the method of the special sciences, 
empirical. Philosophy proceeds, that is to say, by description and analysis, 
and uses, as the special sciences do, hypotheses, which it submits to veri- 
fication. On the other hand, the subject-matter of philosophy is non- 
empirical; philosophy is concerned with the pervasive or categorial 
characters of things, as distinguished from their variable features. So 
that compendiously philosophy may be said to be the experiential or 
empirical study of the non-empirical or a priori, and of such topics, both 
numerous and important, as arise out of the relation of the empirical to the 
a priori. Accordingly, it is itself one of the sciences, and is distinguished 
from the others by its special subject-matter and not by its method. 

The fundamental principle of the book is that Space-Time is the stuff 
out of which all existents are made. Regarded as independent, Time and 
Space are, indeed, abstractions—abstractions legitimate enough for certain 
scientific purposes, but illegitimate if either is thought to exclude the 
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other. Apart from Time, Space would not be Space; and, apart from 
Space, Time would not be Time. Empirically each is found to be a 
continuum; in isolation neither would be a continuum. Were Time self- 
subsistent, each ‘‘now” would need to be created afresh ; and, even then, 
a series of such “nows” would be a series of discrete units. Were Space 
self-subsistent, it would be a mere blank, a mere vzrodoxy, without dis- 
tinctness of parts; and, where there is no distinctness of parts, to speak 
of continuity is meaningless. In truth, however, Space is a continuum 
because Time secures its divisibility, and Time is a continuum because 
Space secures the connection of its parts. The ultimate constituents of 
Space-Time are not points per se nor instants gee se, but point-instants, 
or pure events; every point has its date and every instant its place. 
These ultimate constituents of Space-Time are thus motions, and Space- 
Time is a system of motions; or, as it might be called, simply Motion. 
But motion does uot involve something which moves; it is anterior to 
things, which are complexes of motions, and it breaks up of itself into 
these complexes, which are within it as the single vast entity embracing 
them all. On the one hand, there are certain pervasive features which 
characterise, in some form or other, every finite existent generated within 
the universe of Space-Time. These are the categories—such as being or 
identity, relation, substance, quantity, causality,—and the empirical modes 
—such as size, shape, number, motion of various sorts—in which a thing 
exemplifies the categories are the traditional “ primary qualities ” ace 
determinations of the thing, and not “qualities”), On the other hand, 
there are empirical features which only existents of a certain degree of 
complexity exhibit, qualities in the strict sense, the traditional “ secondary 
qualities” amongst others. These qualities—such as materiality, colour, 
life, consciousness—form a hierarchy ; each emerges, that is to say, in a 
portion of an existent of the next lower quality. The clue to the relation 
of the lower qualities of existence to their inferior basis is furnished by 
the relation of mind to the bodily organism. We find that when physio- 
logical processes in certain parts of the living body attain a certain kind 
or degree of complexity they possess as a matter of fact the quality of 
mind, and we may na this as exemplifying what holds universally. 
Life may be said metaphorically to be the mind or soul of a physico- 
chemical thing; colour to be the mind or soul of the material thing 
possessing it; materiality to be the mind or soul of the complex of 
motions from which it emerges. There is, therefore, no such thing as 
mechanism without that which corresponds to mind being contained 
within it and animating it. Even bare Space-Time has its soul, which 
is Time. Moreover, there are qualities—the tertiary qualities gr values 
—which arise from minds entering into relations of a general character 
with objects and, through social intercourse, with one another. Further- 
more, the universe which contains Time as one of its elements and which 
has produced mind is pregnant with the next higher quality. Beings 
endowed with this quality would be for us gods or angels, and their 
quality deity; but beyond them a new empirical quality would loom, 
which would be for them what deity is for us. There is, then, no actually 
infinite existent with the quality of deity; but the whole universe is an 
actually infinite existent with a nisus to deity, or which is in travail with 
deity, and this is the God of the religious consciousness. 

Such in bald, meagre outline is the metaphysical theory which Professor 
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Alexander develops with a wonderful freshness and resoluteness, and with 
a comprehensive insight into the relations of philosophical and scientific 
questions. A work of so extensive a range, embracing in some form all 
the problems of theoretical philosophy, cannot, of course, in any critical 
survey be dealt with on all its sides. I propose, therefore, to try to place 
myself at Professor Alexander's standpoint, and to examine, from that point 
of view, certain portions of the theory which seem to call for criticism. 

1. One may admit at once the interdependence of Space and Time, 
which has, in fact, become current mathematical theory. Space certainly 
is in its very nature temporal, although whether the converse that Time 
is necessarily spatial is true is not so obvious. But, waiving the latter 
discussion, I will refer, first of all, to the considerations urged by Professor 
Alexander to prove the interdependence, which appear to me far from 
convincing. 

Space as merely spatial would be, it is maintained, a pure blank, and 
as such would not be a continuum. But I fail to see, from Professor 
Alexander’s account of the matter, how Time is thought to differentiate 
the parts of Space. Granted that each point of Space persists through 
Time, or, if it be preferred, may be occupied by different instants,. yet 
each instant occupies, in that case, the whole of Space (i. p. 81), and 
there is, therefore, nothing in such occupation to mark off one point of 
Space from another. No doubt, if by “Time” you mean what is ordin- 
arily meant by occurrences in time, these would provide a means of 
differentiation. At this stage, however, we are supposed to be concerned 
with “the region of Space-Time pure and simple, before qualitied events, 
like the fall of a stone or the birth of a flower” (i. p. 78), have emerged. 
And, so far as I follow the argument, Professor Alexander has not suc- 
ceeded in showing, in regard to this “skeleton universe,” that ‘Space 
considered at any moment is of various dates” (i. p. 72). 

Time, as merely temporal, would consist, it is urged, simply of perish- 
ing instants, and there could be in it no continuity. Again, I have been 
unable to discover why it should be laid down that ‘Time apart from 
Space would be of this character. The separation of ‘Time into instants, 
each of which is sought to be conceived as timeless, is after all a separation 
which abstracting thought introduces into the experience of Time; and 
the notion of Time as a mere succession of such instants is clearly a self- 
contradictory notion (cp. i. p. 45). Whatever else we understand by 
Time, we certainly do understand by it that which renders possible the 
happening of events or occurrences; and in an indivisible instant nothing 
could either happen or genuinely exist. The perplexity arises mainly 
from the circumstance that we persist in interpreting the complex whole— 
namely, duration—by using alternately, as though they were distinct from 
one another, the half-thoughts permanence and succession, either of which, 
if closely inspected, will be seen to require the other—that is to say, is 
incomplete in itself. But we are not, on that account, justified in con- 
cluding that the reality apprehended is incomplete in itself. To say that 
Time is not a mere sequence or succession of instants simply because these 
are related to or held together by some permanent other than themselves, 
seems to be parallel to saying that states of consciousness do not form a 
discrete series simply because they are related to or held together by some 
permanent unity of self-consciousness other than themselves. In each 
case, there has been taken for granted the very thing that requires to be 
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proved—namely, that the elements which have been assumed to be dis- 
crete really are, or in and for themselves would be, discrete. Professor 
Alexander recognises that the fundamental experience upon which the 
perception of Time is based is not so much sequence as duration, but he 
seems to imply (i. p. 44) that, in respect to the present question, it is a 
matter of indifference whether we speak of instants or durations, and that, 
apart from Space, durations would be no less discrete than instants. Yet, 
is it not manifest that a duration, at any rate, comprises within itself both 
continuity and succession, and that every duration is, as Whitehead puts 
it, “extended over” by other durations ? 

2. While it is strenuously insisted that Space and ‘Time are indissoluble 
—coequal partners, so to speak, in one concern—yet, at least along certain 
lines of reflection, a decided priority is accorded to Time. Space, we are 
told, must be regarded as generated in Time, or by Time, since Time is the 
source of movement (i. p. 61), although it is immediately added that there 
is no new Space to be generated as Time goes on,” but what happens is 
that within the whole, or any part, of Space there is a continuous re- 
distribution of instants of Time (i. p. 63). Still, it is out of the time- 
element that the quality mind as well as all lower empirical qualities 
emerge (ii. p. 44); our minds themselves are but special complexities of 
Time, while a lower complexity carries the quality life, and a still lower 
one materiality or colour (ii. p. 69). In short, Time becomes an efficient 
Agent ; it is conceived as the principle of motion and change, the abiding 
principle of impermanence, that at once creates the movements which 
constitute things and keeps things in movement (ii. p. 48). Professor 
Alexander calls this taking Time seriously, and he commends Bergson as 
perhaps the first philosopher in our day who has taken Time seriously 
(i. p. 44). It is true that he considers Bergson’s doctrine obscure and 
tantalising in so far as in it Space is represented as a sort of shadow or 
foil to Time, rather than coequal (i. p. 150); and maintains that Time 
could not do its work without Space. But when one finds that, all along 
the line, Time is regarded by him as the “ real creator,” and that Space is 
imaged as “the trail of Time” (i. p. 61), one is inclined to wonder whether 
Bergson would not be justified in turning round on his critic and in 
protesting that, notwithstanding his good resolve, he had not contrived to 
take Time seriously enough. “Throughout,” Bergson might urge, “it is 
on your view Time that does everything; it is Time that ‘hath cleft a 
channel for the waterflood, and a way for the lightning of the thunder.’ 
Surely, then, with a little more persistence, it ought to be possible to show 
that Time is likewise up to the initial task of generating the Space which 
it requires for its subsequent operations.” 

For most people, however, I imagine the puzzle will be to fathom why 
this amazing Power, that makes not only for righteousness but for things 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard, should be designated either Time or 
Space-Time. According to the hypothesis, “Space and Time are in truth 
in their indissoluble union the ultimate reality in its simplest and barest 
terms” (i. p. 233). But why should it be supposed that there is any 
peculiar magic in the superlatively simple and bare to drag from the 
universe its last secret? As might be anticipated, the nearer we approach 
what is taken to be the primordial condition of things, the more embarrass- 
ing become the problems that are forced upon us. Accepting Bergson’s 
dictum that “ movement does not imply something that moves,” Professor 
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Alexander represents Space-Time itself as constituted of pure motions 
of which point-instants are the limiting cases. Now, of all Bergson’s 
notions, this notion of pure motion is confessedly the most obscure. Ask 
a physicist how it strikes him, and he will tell you that he can make 
nothing of it, but that for him motion has no meaning except in 
reference to something that moves. And, unfortunately, just at this 
crucial point, Professor Alexander leaves us to our own devices. One 
wants him to tell us how pure motion can be a stuff, the equivalent of 
the ancient vA (although the ancient #7» was precisely that which was in 
itself destitute of motion), and what he does instead is to keep insisting 
_ that the fact is so. 

One is at a loss, too, to understand how the “single vast entity, 
Motion” (which is the same thing as Space-Time) is thought to break up 
of itself, or to differentiate itself, into a system of motions. For it is 
difficult to see how this problem can be supposed in the least degree to 
be solved by the argument through which it is sought to show that Time 
introduces diversity into Space, and Space diversity into Time. Granting, 
for the moment, that Time is an Agent, yet it is admitted (i. p. 216) that 
Time “ flows uniformly,” and the question that needs answering is how from 
a uniformly flowing Time there result a plurality of pure motions differing 
from one another in virtue of their velocities (ii. p. 47). The distinction 
between “sections” and “ perspectives” does not help us here. A 
perspective of Space-Time Sane a point-instant does not, it is urged, 
give us a Space in which all the points are simultaneous, but one in 
which they tare different dates, and the whole of Space-Time is a 
synthesis of these perspectives. But in each of the examples offered of 
a perspective the events that are differently dated are not “ pure events ” 
but definitely “‘qualitied” events (such as waves of sound), and what 
requires to be shown is that what is true of the latter is true likewise of 
the former. , 

3. Professor Alexander, I have already said, employs as a clue to the 
way in which the various empirical qualities that Suniichasion existent 
things at their respective levels may be represented the relation which he 
takes to subsist between the mind and its equivalent bodily or neural basis. 
Mental process and neural process are, he holds, in truth not two but one. 
That which as experienced from the inside reveals itself as a conscious 

rocess is as experienced from the outside a neural process. “It has to 
be accepted as an empirical fact that a neural process of a certain level of 
development possesses the quality of consciousness and is thereby a mental 
process ; and, alternately, a mental process is also a vital one of a certain 
order” (ii. p. 7). When, however, it is said that, in the matrix of all 
existence, Time performs the same function in respect of Space as mind 
performs in respect of its bodily equivalent (ii. p. 44), the precise sense in 
which this is to be understood is not, I think, clear. By “ mind,” in this 
context, does Professor Alexander mean “the quality of mentality or 
consciousness,” or does he mean “ the substance which has this distinctive 
quality” (ii. p. 38 n.)? If the former—and, since a secondary quality is 
said to be the mind or soul of its corresponding vibrations (ii. p. 59), this 
would seem to be the alternative adopted—the analogy would appear to 
break down, for there is nothing in such a quality as colour corresponding 
to the function of Time as the source of movement. If the latter, the 
analogy would equally appear to break down, for, although Time is indis- 
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solubly related to Space, and Space to Time, Professor Alexander would 
not assert that they are one in the sense in which he asserts that mental 
process and neural process are one. 

But let us look at the interpretations of the lower levels of existence to 
which the clue has led. In the first place, the transition has to be made 
from point-instants, or pure motions, to ponderable masses, or bodies, that 
move. “Points,” we are told, “do not, of course, move in the system of 
points, but they change their time-coefficients.” Bodies, however, do move 
in the system of points; “what we ordinarily call motion of a body is 
the occupation by that body of points which successively become present ” 
(i. p. 61). Now, matter is one of the earlier outgrowths from Space-Time 
(ii. p. 49); its quality, materiality, has budded out from Space-Time 
(ii. p. 65); material things are complexes of pure events or motions in 
various degrees of complexity (ii. p. 45). Very well; but what one vainly 
seeks to learn is how point-instants, whose points do not move in the system 
of points, are conceived to generate, when in some way they cohere together 
in groups, existents (electrons, atoms, things, etc.) whose points do move 
in the system of points, and which successively “occupy ” different space- 
times. If that step can be securely taken, Professor Alexander is already 
a long way on his journey; but if it cannot be, he is held up at the start. 
In the second place, bearing in mind that the method of philosophy is 
empirical, one is justified in asking what empirical confirmation can be 
furnished for the view that material existents are generated in the manner 
assumed. I suppose that the nearest approach which we know, on a large 
scale, to the “skeleton universe of Space-Time” would be those vast 
fields of inter-stellar space which have been thought to be filled by an 
ether, but which our author would say are full of Time. Has there, 
however, in the history of human science, been a single instance recorded 
of what could conceivably be regarded as a new empirical existent, endowed 
with a specific quality, emerging from this huge realm of Space-Time? 
Even though “ from mere simple motion to matter is a far cry” (ii. p. 53), 
yet, if the theory is to be rendered empirically plausible, there ought surely 
to be some indications that material existents do emerge in this way in the 
regions of Space-Time accessible to the astronomer. 

In reference to the so-called “secondary qualities” I would press a 
consideration of like import. “Secondary qualities are,” it is said, “a 
set of new qualities which movements of. a certain order of complexity 
have taken on, or which emerge from them; and the material movements 
so complicated can no more be separated from the secondary quality 
(which is not merely correlated with them but identical with them) than 
the physiological processes which are also psychical can be what they are 
in the absence of their conscious quality ” (ii. p. 59). But again, mindful 
of the method of philosophical inquiry, I would point to the fact that 
not only have we no empirical grounds for asserting that a quality, such 
as red, is either generated by or identical with a complex of motions 
occurring in a material thing, but. that we are wholly incapable even of 
conceiving a quality as being generated or coming to be at all. Empirically 
the quality red presents itself to us as simply not a complex of movements ; 
and there is, in fact, something unintelligible in the idea that it can have 
been fabricated out of movements utterly heterogeneous to it in nature 
(cp. ii. p. 189). .So long, then, as we remain true to the empirical method, 
the most we are entitled to affirm is that the quality red is correlated 
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with a certain complex of movements; we are not entitled to affirm that 
the one is generated by the other, or still less that the two are identical. 
Nor is this all. Professor Alexander is very emphatic in insisting that 
a sense-quality such as red is a property of the external object, and owes 
nothing, so far as its being or nature is concerned, either to the mind or 
to the physiological organ. I, for one, agree with him ; only the position 
seems to me a position that it would be impossible to sustain on the view 
which the author takes of finite existents. According to that view, mind 
as a thing is its neural basis with the quality of consciousness, and 
ultimately the neural complex is a highly complicated system of movements. 
If, now, a sense-quality, say a colour, is generated by movements in the 
object, why should not such a sense-quality likewise be generated by 
movements in the neural substance? For, although “the thing called 
mind has not in respect of its mentality the lower empirical qualities,” 
yet in respect of its neural basis it has those qualities (ii: p.'71). And, 
inasmuch as a process of visual apprehension is always a cerebral process, 
what is there to prevent the latter giving rise to a colour which in the 
act of cognising would at least play a part comparable to that played 
by the blue of the blue spectacles to which in one place allusion is made 


(ii. p. 141)? In that case, the colour actually perceived would not be 
the colour of the object. 

4. The important and interesting chapters that deal with Mind and 
its operations I must not attempt to discuss, With much that is here 
set forth I am in agreement. I welcome, for example, the clear and firm 
statement of the principle that the mind can never be an object to itself 
in the same sense as physical things are objects to it. But I must limit 


myself to two points in regard to which I find grave difficulties. 

Professor Alexander is especially anxious to make good his position 
that the cognitive relation so far from being unique is only a special case 
of the simplest of all relations, the mere togetherness of two terms, It 
is, he argues, the mental term that is unique, not the relation. But it 
is apparent, I think, even on his own showing, that the mere compresence 
of a finite existent with the mind does not account for the mind’s con- 
sciousness of that object (cp. ii. p. 90). For notoriously a mind is all 
the while in a relation of togetherness with any number of things without 
being in the least degree cognisant of them. And it turns out, in fact, 
that the togetherness must be of such a nature that the one term is not 
merely a mind but a mind that is enjoying its act of contemplating the 
object, and the other term is not merely something along with the mental 
term in Space-Time but “what in relation to that enjoyment is a 
contemplated object” (ii. p. 87). Moreover, it is expressly laid down 
that a relation is “the whole situation into which its terms enter, in 
virtue of that relation,” and that “every relation is a transaction between 
its terms” (ii. p. 240 sqq.). If, then, knowing involves that the one term 
is an act of contemplating and the other term is something contemplated, 
how can it be legitimate to refuse to recognise as essentially belonging to 
the cognitive relation the concrete set of circumstances which that situation 
comprises? Otherwise, it is hard to understand how any relation can be 
said to be unique, seeing that, according to the theory, they are all 
“spatio-temporal connections of things” (i. p. 249), and so may equally 
with the cognitive relation be described as special cases of mere togetherness. 

In the treatment of “Appearances,” the author makes a useful 
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distinction between real appearances, mere appearances (due to the presence 
along with the thing apprehended of other things), and illusory dk Re 
The real appearances of a thing are interpreted, and I think rightly, 
as “ partial revelations” of that thing (ii. p. 184). But the further con- 
tention that a thing is the synthesis of its appearances does not seem to 
me compatible with that just mentioned. For if these “‘ partial revelations ” 
are themselves taken to be existents which together constitute the complex 
existent called the “thing,” we get into trouble at once. To say, for 
example, that the varying sizes of a plate, seen at different distances from 
the eye, are all contained within the real size (ii. p. 194) is tantamount to 
saying (for the size does not appear in abstraction from the shape, colour, 
pattern, etc., of the plate) that the real — is something like a collection 
of samples of each of the different-sized plates of a dinner-service piled up 
one inside the other! Only, unhappily, in the synthesis of appearances, 
while the features that appear would be reduplicated ad indefinitum, in 
constantly shrinking dimensions it is true, the features that do not appear 
would not be contained at all. 

With reference to the so-called tertiary qualities, I must be content 
with saying that I do not understand how the mind, as Professor 
Alienales conceives it, can be thought of as endowed with the function 
of superadding them to the intrinsic qualities of things. 

5. “The religious emotion is,” writes Professor Alexander, “one part 
of experience, and an empirical philosophy must include in one form or 
another the whole of experience” (ii. p. 353). As the culmination, 
therefore, of his endeavour, he is led to inquire how the religious emotion 
can be made speculatively intelligible. So far he has represented the 
universe as exhibiting an emergence in Time of successive levels of finite 
existences, each with its characteristic empirical quality. Mind or con- 
sciousness is the highest of these qualities known to us. But there is a 
nisus in Space-Time which, as it has borne its products forward through 
matter ond life to mind, will bear them forward to some higher level of 
existence. The next higher empirical quality in the order, a quality 
which the universe is engaged in evolving, is, it is contended, deity. God 
is the being that possesses deity, but this quality of deity is not a mere 
enlargement of mind or spirit ; it is something which mere spirit subserves, 
and to which the conception of spirit as such is altogether inadequate. 
Spirit, personality, mind—these human characters do, indeed, belong to 
God, not, however, to his deity but to his “ body.” God's deity is lodged in 
a portion of his body, and the body of God is the whole universe. Never- 
theless, the infinite God is not an existent individual; were the quality 
of deity actually attained, there would be instead of one infin?te being a 
multiplicity of finite gods with the divine quality, beyond whom a new 
empirical quality would be looming into view. The infinite God is, then, 
purely ideal; God as the world possessing infinite deity is never actual, 
though his body, the entire universe of Space-Time, is actual. God is the 
power that makes for deity, and exists only in so far as the whole universe 
is in process towards the emergence of deity. 3 

Whether the conception thus sketched is adequate for the needs of 
religious aspiration I will leave undetermined, and simply raise the 
question whether this leap from finite existents to an infinite, though 
ideal, being is, on Professor Alexander’s premisses, justifiable. Wh 
should God be conceived as the whole world possessing deity? If deity 
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be an empirical quality, as is mind or life or colour, is there more reason 
why the whole world should be the body of God than that it should be 
the body of any one of these qualities? Are we, indeed, to suppose that 
the whole world is the body (say) of mind prior to mind’s emergence, 
but that when it does emerge its body sdestiake into a very insignificant 
portion of that world? And if so, why does the fact of emergence make 
so tremendous a difference? Assuming that the whole world had at one 
time a nisus towards the birth of mind; it is surely arbitrary to assert 
that it loses such nisus so soon as a certain number of mental lives 
appear upon the scene. So far from being infinite, the argument would 
rather lead to the conclusion that God’s body, could it ever be formed, 
would be the most infinitesimal complex of movements possible—a portion 
(say) of a mental existent that had become complex enough to have the 
quality of deity, just as our mind is a portion of the organic processes 
oy enough to have the quality of consciousness. 

. To revert now to the consideration with which we started. The 
conviction that “there is only one matrix from which all qualities arise” 
is, I suppose, in some ways a natural conviction; but it may well be 
doubted whether it is, in any sense, a conviction which ehileunine is 
bound to confirm. That the universe must be conceived as one inter- 
connected system may, I think, be laid down as a cardinal philosophical 
—* principle to which we are driven by various converging 
ines of reflection. Such a system need not, however, by any means 
imply that the universe is all of one piece, that everything in it is 
made out of one stuff. Professor Alexander, it will be observed, works 
throughout with the conception of development or evolution. And no one 
would question the legitimacy of that conception as applied to specific 
pa of existence—to the growth, for example, of organic forms on 
this earth, or, if you will, to the gradual formation of the solar system. 
But if the notion of evolution be transferred from its application to 
definite regions of reality, and be extended to reality in its entirety, is 
the procedure not open to precisely those objections which Kant pressed 
in the Dialectic against the transcendent use of conceptions which only 
have significance within the world of experience? ‘To mention merely one 
of the perplexities to which such a procedure leads, it brings us to an 
impasse babes the problem of a first beginning. ‘Once upon a time” 
there was an élan vital, or a pure unqualitied Space-Time, or what not. 
Yes; but how did that imposing entity itself enter upon the stage, or 
make for itself a an £9 Locke’s poor Indian philosopher is avenged; the 
problem that puzzled him is thus verily upon our wen 
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The System of Animate Nature. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
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Prorrssor Txomson’s Gifford Lectures deserve the most enthusiastic 
welcome and appreciation from all who care for the fruitful co-operation 
of science and philosophy. They are an excellent example of the kind 
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of service which science can render to philosophy, and philosophy to science, 
where their relations are not pers by mutual suspicion or depreciation, 
but where a sympathetic understanding is cultivated, based on a due 
division of their respective functions. A work like Thomson’s refreshes 
and strengthens one’s belief in the “unity of civilisation” on its intel- 
lectual side far more effectively even than the collection of essays by 
diverse authors which F. S. Marvin has brought together under that 
title. There the unity has to be divined, somewhat precariously, by the 
well-disposed reader. Here, in Thomson’s volumes, he can watch the 
synthetic, or “synoptic,” method actually and successfully at work. 
Moreover, Thomson’s work is singularly opportune at the P ares juncture, 
and is sure to exercise a powerful influence on current discussions of the 
aims and methods of philosophy. As everybody knows, philosophy of 
recent years has been under severe pressure from enthusiastic advocates 
of “scientific method.” At first the concept of this method was ostensibl 
framed on chemistry and physics, and thus retained some contacts wit 
empirical facts. But, presently, by a steady regression via mathematical 
physics to pure mathematics and thence to pure formal logic, an ideal 
of method was elaborated which effectively excluded from the scope of 
philosophy the domain of empirical facts on the one hand, and the domain 
of feeling and value on the other. Philosophy was debarred from the 
interpretation of our actual world as a whole on the specious plea of 
opening up toit the infinite realm of all “possible” worlds. It is of the 
utmost value alike for scientists and for philosophers to have in Thomson’s 
pages both the theory and the practice of a scientific method which is 
the reverse of that of the “logisticians.” It is no mere accident that 
this re-orientation should come to us from a biologist. For in the study 
of living beings the inquirer is kept closely to the concrete facts of sense, 
whilst being compelled to recognise at the same time that for their full 
interpretation he requires concepts which transcend sense-data and their 
observable relations. The more faithfully he renders the total impression 
which a lifelong study of the “system of animate nature” makes upon 
him, the less does he feel able to dispense with such terms as “a will 
to live,” “an insurgent self-assertiveness,” “an endeavour after well- 
being.” Such an attitude implies no hostility to detailed physico-chemical 
analysis. It is hostile only to the widely fashionable claim that a complete 
account of living beings can be given in exclusively physico-chemical terms. 
Nothing that physico-chemical analysis establishes concerning the structure 
and working of an organism is denied or cancelled. What is denied is 
only that even the completest account in these terms leaves nothing more 
to be said. For the dominant character of life, as exhibited in the 
behaviour of living beings and their commerce with their environment, 
finds no expression in physico-chemical terms at all. In this sense 
Thomson.is absolutely right in insisting upon the “autonomy ” of biology, 
and the “irreducibility ” of its dominant concepts.! 

This problem of scientific method is of such importance that we are 
justified in dwelling a little longer on Thomson’s account of his own 
method. He has set himself the task of giving a comprehensive survey 

1 Inasmuch as every instance of independent agreement on such a funda- 
mental point as this is of value, I may, perhaps, refer to chs. vi. and vii. 
of my Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe ; London: Kegan, Paul & Co.). 
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of animate nature, as a sort of prolegomena to “a philosophy of Animate 
Nature,” i.¢. to “a ‘consistent thinking together of what we know and 
feel about Animate Nature along with what we know and feel about other 
orders of facts.” ‘I'wo points are fundamental in this programmatic 
statement. One is the emphasis on feeling as well as knowledge. The 
other is the thinking together of the facts of life with all other orders 
of facts. Both points protest against perpetuating in philosophy abstrac- 
tions which have a relative and provisional usefulness in science. One of 
these abstractions is the divorce of intellect from feeling. The other is 
the isolation of groups of facts from their setting in the concrete system 
of the universe. Let us illustrate both. 

~(1) “Intellect” and “feeling” are, of course, as such, empty and 
schematic terms. What we mean by them concretely is better understood 
when we substitute for them a scientist’s theory and a poet’s vision of the 
same object, together with the characteristic and appropriate language in 
which each expresses the nature of the object as he experiences it. These 
two visions and languages are different, but not mutually destructive. 
Rather are they complementary, so that each by itself is impoverished for 
lack of the characteristic excellence and truth of the other. The poet’s 
feeling and imagination, uninformed by science, degenerate into senti- 
mentalism. The cold clear light of science aids analysis but destroys the 
sense for the whole. “ We get closer to some things through feeling than 
we do through science. ... Through feeling we discern what science 
cannot get into focus” (p. 26). To exclude imaginative sympathy and 
enjoyment is to close one of the pathways to reality, is to miss a total view 
of Nature. For “the tendency of feeling is always to see things whole— 
synoptically ” (p. 29). . Hence “ we cannot, for our life’s sake, and for the 
sake of our philosophical reconstruction, afford to lose in scientific analysis 
what the poets and artists and lovers of Nature all see. It is intuitively 
felt, rather than intellectually perceived, the vision of things as totalities, 
root and all, all in all; neither fancifully, nor mystically, but sympatheti- 
cally in their wholeness” (p. 32). It is clearly use Thomson is both 
a lover of Nature and a scientist—and is both passionately—that he 
inevitably pleads for a philosophical synthesis of these two attitudes. His 
very terms, “ system.of nature,” “ web of life,” have a synoptic effect. One 
is tempted to wonder how far the prevailing fashion of proclaiming the all- 
sufficiency of physico-chemical concepts in biology is due to the growth of 
laboratory research with its inevitably artificial conditions and manipula- 
tions. It is, at least, noteworthy that field-naturalists, studying living 
beings in their natural haunts, use without exception “ anthropomorphic ” 
language as the only language which is true to the total impression they 
receive from their observations (witness, ¢.g., the books of W. H. Hudson 
and many others). All such inquirers, we may be sure, will endorse 
Thomson’s rendering of the spirit and method of their science. We cannot 
have too many confessions, or have them too emphatic, of how far short an 
“analytic and formal treatment” falls of “life in its concrete fullness.” 
It is like a breath of fresh air stirring through lifeless formule to be told 
that “we must use our everyday and our red-letter day experience of 
livingness both in ourselves and in other organisms, wherewith to enliven 
sympathetically all that biology can give” (p. 102). Critics are wont to 
say, “ Thomson has not a strictly scientific mind.” One’s first impulse is 
to reply, “So much the worse for science.” But the truer reply is that he 
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has not a merely scientific mind, but a mind which to the power of its 
science adds the further power of a poet’s yA: ome and imagination. The 
result is not unsound science but sounder philosophy. Of the standards of 
science Thomson is fully aware, but he is also aware of its limits, and 
refuses to sacrifice all other insights at its altar. He is a lover of Nature, 
not a lover of an idol of scientific method, and in this lies his superior 
objectivity. The ordinary “ mechanist,” afraid of being thought “ anthropo- 
morphic” if he uses any but strictly mathematical or physico-chemical 
terms, is like a man who keeps the door of his room shut and insists that 
his room is the whole house. Thomson keeps the door open and insists 
that he can learn something more even about the contents of the scientific 
room by knowing the rest of the house. In this sense, as he repeatedly 
urges, the crudely abstract and one-sided view is ‘“‘ bad science.” We may 
add that it is even worse philosophy. 

(2) As regards the other type of abstraction—isolation of partial facts 
or aspects of facts—Thomson is fully aware of its great usefulness in its 
proper place. Yet he is emphatic, also, on the necessity of not stopping 
with the results of abstraction, but going on to a synthesis which is not 
merely additive. Here is a typical passage: “ While the sciences are 
separated off for the sake of clearness, because they pursue different 
methods, use different tools, and sum up in different kinds of formule, 
they work into one another’s hands, and they are simply different modes 
of one rational inquiry. Their mutual influence is increased, not decreased, 
when each recognises its abstractness ; and the hope of their leading on to 
a philosophical order is in proportion to the clearness with which it is 
recognised that a synthesis is not additive ” (pp. 35-6). Moreover, within 
his own biological field, Thomson admirably illustrates this synthetic 
method by the way in which he brings together all the various problems 
and lines of investigation which have been developed since Darwin’s time, 
and which so often tend to be divorced from each other in specialised 
research. Here even the trained biologist may learn much from Thomson's 
survey. With the matter of these lectures he will be familiar, for no 
original discoveries or fresh theories are here for the first time communi- 
cated ; nor are the technical details of research, e.g. in Mendelism, more 
than touched on. But the comprehensiveness of the survey, the focussing, 
within a single story, of so many different aspects of the problem of life, 
the res to elicit a coherent interpretation—these things will be 
appreciated as illuminating even by an expert, unless, indeed, he be wholl 
insensitive to the charms of philosophy. Moreover, Thomson’s level- 
headedness, caution, and delicate aliveness to all the diverse, and often 
conflicting, suggestions of the evidence may well be held up as models to 
young students of science. They certainly are a welcome relief from much 
confident and aggressive dogmatising which has often gone under the name 
and authority of “ science.” Thomson’s synthetic method is nowhere more 
successful than when, marshalling the evidence from all sides, he shows 
some picturesque phrase (like Huxley’s description of an organism as 
“ nothing but the constant form of a turmoil of material molecules ”) to be 
neither adequate nor accurate; when he warns, with an application to 
Verworn’s “ the life-process consists in the metabolism of proteids,” against 
“summing up too simply”; when he reminds us, & propos of the 
evolution-formula, how little we know for certain, how far we still are from 
a solution of the difficult problem “of accounting for any of the leading 
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types of organisms or any of the so-called big lifts in evolution” (p. 362). 
The concepts of an organism as nothing but a physico-chemical machine, 
of heredity as a form of rigorous determinism, of the struggle for existence 
as ruthless self-seeking and mutual extermination, of evolution as a 
“chapter of accidents” without direction or immanent purposiveness— 
all these he condemns as “ fallacious biologisms,” causing unnecessary 
difficulties in theory, and moral confusion in conduct. Both scientists and 
philosophical students of scientific method may learn much from Thomson’s 
masterly handling of such concepts as heredity, variation, selection. They 
lose their rigidity and become plastic in his hands as he moulds them to fit 
the varying conditions:to which they have to be applied. Take as an 
example the admirable thirteenth lecture on “Originative Factors in 
Evolution.” Here, after distinguishing originative from directive factors, 
variations from modifications, continuous from discontinuous variations, 
Thomson attacks the problem of the origin of variations. He reviews the 
evidence for different possible causes of variation : environmental influences 
on the germ-cells ; age-changes or periodic reorganisation processes, com- 
able to endomixis, in the chromosomes of the germ-cells ; rejuvenescence 
in the young embryo (based on Professor Child’s work). Then follow 
paragraphs on correlation of variations, on temporal variations (i.e. changes 
in tempo, rate, rhythm of metabolic processes), and on the evidence for 
definite versus fortuitous variation, with special reference to the ae 
effect of pre-existing structure. A final paragraph suggests that we shoul 
look on germ-cells as “individualities that live and multiply, that struggle 
and saulion ” (p. 432), and that “the larger mutations, the big novelties, 
are expressions of the whole organism in its germ-cell phase of being, 
comparable to experiments in practical life, solutions of problems in 


_ intellectual life, or creations in artistic life” (pp. 430-1). This last 


suggestion is admittedly speculative, but Thomson has earned his right to 
it by his synthetic survey of the whole range of experimental investiga- 
tions of the origin of variations. 

The general view which Thomson’s whole argument expounds is, 
perhaps, Seat summed up in the following passage :—‘“ Our ay of 
the Realm of Organisms as it is affords evidence in support of the follow- 
ing propositions: (1) that living creatures are individualities standing 
apart from things in general and not exhaustively described in mechanistic 
terms ; (2) that their lives abound in behaviour with a psychical aspect ; 
(3) that there is in Animate Nature a prevalence of orderly systematisa- 
tion, balance, and smooth working; (4) that there is a pervasive beauty 
both hidden and revealed; and (5) that a very large proportion of the 
time and energy at the disposal of organisms is deveten to activities which 
make not for self-maintenance and self-aggrandisement, but for the con- 
tinuance and welfare of the race. In fact, we find in Animate Nature 
far-reaching correspondence to the ideals of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good—correspondences which may suggest to some a possible line of 
development for Natural Theology” (p. 317). In support of this view, 
Volume I., on “The Realm of Organisms as it is,” discusses the aims and 
limits of science (ch. i.), the distinction between living and non-living 
things (chs. ii., iii.), the problem of mechanism and vitalism (chs. iv., v.), 
animal behaviour (ch. vi.), the body and mind problem (ch. vii.), the beauty 
of animate nature (ch. viii.), its “tactics,” i.e. the correct view of the 
“struggle for existence” (ch. ix.), and the concepts of adaptiveness and 
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purposiveness (ch. x.). The general direction of the argument, so far, is 
towards the conclusion that the higher explains the lower, that the 
concepts of life, mind, purpose are closely connected, that “ individualities 
with mind, with freedom, with purpose, cannot be accounted for in terms 
of a ground of reality without mind, without freedom, without purpose” 
(p. 345). Volume II., on “The Evolution of the Realm of Organisms,” 
deals with the concept of evolution in general (ch. xi.), the great steps in 
evolution (ch. xii.), variation, selection, heredity (chs. xiii., xiv., xv.), the 
evolution of mind and mind in evolution (ch. xvi.), nature crowned in man 
(ch. xvii.), the facts of dysteleology which a balanced view learns to 
estimate less despairingly (ch. xviii.), and the lessons of evolution for 
the control of life (ch. xix.). ‘Throughout, Thomson’s view of life has 
affinities with that of Bergson: life is experimental, resourceful, creative, 
fertile of novelties; “it is like original thinking” (p. 476). But he goes 
beyond Bergson in recognising a definite direction in the behaviour and 
evolution of living beings—a direction towards well-being. “The true 
inwardness of heredity is a holding fast of that which is good” P. 496). 
Moreover, heredity is not “ fatalistic.” A bad inheritance can be blocked 
even on its physical side, and our social heritage provides “ ever-widening 
——— for transcending the trammels of protoplasm” (p. 497). 
Life is controllable, and through mind learns increasingly to control itself. 
Science enables us “ to understand the operative factors, and to put brains 
into the task of betterment” (p. 618). We can improve our breed, we 
can improve our environment, we can improve our standard of life in work 
and play. We have much to learn still in the “ Psycho-biology of Joy,” 
in cultivating “the habit of happiness” (p. 623). Fortunately, sound 
science has glad tidings to bring for the “exhilaration and enthusiasm of 
thought and will” (id.). This is the note struck in the remarkable final 
chapter on Vis Medicatrix Nature (ch. xx.). ‘The contemplation of 
Nature helps to heal our minds. It has a “tonic virtue” (p. 640). Un- 
rest and petty cares drop away as we learn to discern its pervasive ration- 
ality, come into touch with its power, its order, its beauty, its intricacy, 
everywhere displayed in the web of life, in growth, in evolution. Without 
this contact with Nature we are impoverished, with it we are made strong 
in hope and faith. In three voices does Nature speak to us, according 
as our relations to her are practical, emotional, and intellectual. They 
bid us Endeavour, Enjoy, Enquire. ‘Thus the wisdom which is science 
joins hands with the «a which is religion: “ Just as there is a science 
that knows Nature, so there is a religion that knows God” (p. 650). 

Thomson’s System of Animate Nature, it is safe to say, will take high 
rank among Gifford Lectures. If not as original as Driesch’s Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism, it is more comprehensive in its survey of the 
field and more philosophical in its outlook. Not only science ts philo- 
sophy, but in a huoaiag sense our whole civilisation would be impoverished, 
if such an attitude towards Nature as Thomson’s were not to live on 
in others and be appreciated by all. R. F. Atrrep Horrne. 


ArmsTrRONG CoLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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French Civilisation from its Origins to the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By A. L. Guérard.—London : T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1920. 


Proressor GuErarp writes with incisive force on what he terms “ integral ” 
history. The political history of any country is only a small part of the 
whole truth. So with literary, artistic, and religious histories. All 
“ special” histories are, of necessity, only partial and fragmentary aspects 
of the whole course of civilisation, and concentration on any one, 
uncorrected and unbalanced by a study of the other aspects, over- 
emphasises that one element, unless and until the supplementary studies 
of the other factors are taken into the total perspective of the mind. 
This is clear enough to any outside critic. But the distinction of Professor 
Guérard is that he, as a historian, recognises the synthetic nature of 
history and combines it with its necessary analytic Sesctions. All the 
aspects, political, social, artistic, religious, economic, “are but threads 
woven into the endless tapestry of human experience. Draw them out, 
they are meaningless. ‘They have evolved a Frankenstein monster—Homo 
Economicus—without traditions, devoid of love, pride, or pity, moved by 
the single desire of buying in the cheapest market ; the progress of science 
was long hampered by that incubus, which is not yet fully exorcised. . . . 
True history must be synthetic, or, to use a term of which modern French 
writers are inordinately fond, it must be ‘ integral.’ It is this all-inclusive 
study which is called in Germany Kulturgeschichte, and in this country 
[that is, the United States, for Professor Guérard is an American] history 
of civilisation.” 

Of course, the specialist at once replies: ‘“ Who is enough for these 
things?” In England we have had the courageous enterprise of Mr H. G. 
Wells, who has applied this synthetic principle to give form and coherence 
to an eagle’s-eye view of history as a whole. And this may well serve as a 
turning-point in one form of the treatment of history—viz. that intended 
for the intelligent, thoughtful man, who is not himself a history specialist. 
It is evident no one, whether Mr H. G. Wells or Professor Guérard, can be 
a specialist in every direction of historical study. Nor can any book of three 
hundred pages be exhaustive. “The field of the historian of civilisation 
is not politics, art, literature, religion, science, industry, in themselves, 
but the study of their interaction.” Thus the history of civilisation, as 
Professor Guérard pointedly puts it, “is the clearing-house of sundry 
sciences rather than a science in itself.” But we should be inclined, as 
indeed Professor Guérard himself more than hints his own sympathies 
incline him, to regard history as consisting of a Vee egg as well as 
a history, though of course it must not be a philosophy which begins 
by taking an idea of “diet,” “climate,” “economic_ interpretation,” 
* rationalism,” or ‘what not, and bringing historical facts into classification 
under this a priori idea-centre. History is a map of life in the past. We 
get the analysis from the specialists. It is the task of the historian of 
civilisation to collect the results, interpret them in terms of life as a 
whole, especially bringing out in his perspective the permanent elements 
characteristic of humanity, and offering new fullness to the concept of the 
One and the Many in life. 

Professor Guérard’s task, then, is to illustrate French civilisation as a 
part of the whole of civilisation. “If there is a France,” says he, “‘ there is 
a French civilisation, which is nought but Western civilisation refracted 
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through the French milieu.” This, surely, isexcellent. The author, it may 
be said, is fortunate in his subject. For he claims, with much force, that 
French civilisation is “central”; and again, “to ignore France is to court 
the stigma of provincialism.” In other words, the cultural ways and by- 
ways of France are always, at the best, on or near the highroads of 
humanism; and the modern highroads of European culture, in any true 
historical map, will show the humanism of Europe travelling either to or 
from Paris, just as in the ancient world all roads led to Rome. 

In his account of the Middle Ages, Professor Guérard divides his 
subject into: two parts, the Christian Commonwealth and Lay Society. 
If we consider such movements as the Crusades, feudalism, the growth of 
the city, commune, and crafts, we readily perceive that the underlying 
principles were European, not provincial, not national, excepting in colour 
and costume, so to say, of adaptation. The Christian faith, with a 
spiritual greatness symbolised by the architectural greatness of its 
cathedrals, was European. The Christian culture in its literature was 
European. So, too, the movements of the universities and of scholasticism. 
There are local and provincial differences of emphasis, but there is the 
impress of organic unity, which, so to say, carries France, England, and 
other regional divisions in the general current. So, in lay society, the 
feudal system with its fighting caste, with its development of chivalry, 
its oppression of the serfs, its development of communal oligarchy, its 
guilds, and in fact all its institutions, was deep and widespread, and 
cannot be understood by ordinary isolated national histories. These 
movements simply do not belong to the national stage, and at least 
medieval history must be synthesised as European in its signification and 
interpretation. 

Professor Guérard is able to introduce a suggestiveness, and indeed a 
picturesqueness, far from common, in what may be regarded as an attractive 
text-book. Whilst written on medisval French Civilisation, we seem 
impelled, without his asking us, to consider the parallel growth and 
development of English Civilisation, and in the light of his treatment 
of France we begin to reconstruct in imagination many movements which 
we have been accustomed to regard as isolated and unrelated. In short, it 
is a real attempt to see French medizval life and culture in a synthetic 
form. “Our study,” Professor Guérard strikingly claims, “of French 
national characteristics will not have been in vain if it enables us to tear 
off what, after all, is but a mask; if it leads us to realise, under the 
picturesque differences of language, custom, and fashion, the unity of the 
human race.” ‘This is, in one sense, a new spirit, and in another an ancient 
spirit ; and, however we regard it, it deserves cordial recognition in its 
application to a concrete historical treatise. Foster Warson. 


FarnsorouGnH, KEnrT. 





John Robinson, Pastor of the ph. Fathers. By Walter H. Burgess. 
8vo.—Pp. xii+426.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1920. 


Mr Burcgss, who has for a long time been one of the chief explorers into 
the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, has in this volume, crowned his 
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investigations by a masterly study of the leading figure of the Pilgrim 
movement. Nothing of equal importance has appeared since Joseph 
Hunter’s epoch-making little book on the Founders of New Plymouth, 
which came out in 1854, and for the first time determined the original 
home of Governor Bradford in the village of Austerfield. It is interesting 
to note that, seven years before the publication of that book, Hunter had 
almost given up in despair the problem of finding the English homes of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. He writes in 1847 as follows, in reply to American 
inquirers: “It is extremely difficult, even for one who has paid no small 
attention to the analysis of the English population, to trace any of the 
persons who formed Mr. Robinson’s Church and their original domicile 
in England. Captain Miles Standish may, with confidence, be affirmed 
to be of the family of Standish of Duxbury in Lancashire. [Some doubt 
has recently been cast on this.] Governor Bradford is placed, on grounds 
of probability, on the borders of Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, But this 
is nearly all that can be done. When we are told that they were persons 
‘of the North of England, the information is too vague to serve as an 
intimation of the proper course of inquiry.” Seven years later, in pre- 
senting a copy of his work to his friend (Dean) Burgon, the covering 
letter, which is in the possession of the reviewer, has a touch of the same 
essimism. The writer says: “How difficult it is to discover characteristic 
acts respecting people who lived only two or three hundred years ago!” 
One wonders what Hunter (who died on May 15, 1861) would have said 
if he could have seen the results that have followed from his first tentative 
inquiries, which have led up to the present splendid volume. 

It is curious that John Robinson, who was the leader of the Pilgrim 
movement, and in every way a man in the front rank in the thought as 
well as the action of his time, should have been so hard to put in an 
adequate historical setting. It is Mr Burgess’s work that clears up a 
whole cloud of obscurities, and no one, even of those who have laboured 
industriously at Pilgrim history, has so many “finds” to his credit. He 
has discovered, for instance, the birthplace of John Robinson in the 
little village of Sturton-le-Steeple in Notts, and thinks he may be able 
to determine the very farmhouse where he was born; he has discovered 
the church where he was married, and the register of Greasley in Notts 
shows the entry of the marriage of Master John Robinson and Mistress 
Bridget White, who are evidently persons out of the common rank. He 
has published the wills of John Robinson’s father and mother, to which 
we may now add the will of Mistress Bridget Robinson, which Professor 
Eekho? has discovered at Leyden—a very interesting document. Only the 
will of John Robinson himself still eludes the investigator; but it may yet 
be found, either in Leyden or in one of the English probate registries. 

Mr Burgess follows his hero from Sturton-le-Steeple to Cambridge, 
and, inter alia, presents us with an important document from the Hatfield 
library, in which Robinson, as one of the fellows of Corpus Christi, 
joins in an ap for permission to elect their own Master at the next 
vacancy, ins of having one sent them from above. ‘I'he document is 
dated in 1602, and contains the earliest known signature of Robinson ; 
others have since come to light in Holland ; and it may be noted that the 
signature which Justin Winsor facsimiled from a volume in the British 
Museum is no longer to be regarded as authentic. Mr Burgess has done 
much to restore to Corpus Christi the portrait of one of its greatest men. 
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It remains for him to do the same thing for Elder Brewster at Peterhouse. 
From Cambridge Mr Burgess follows Robinson to Norwich, and tells the 
story of his settlement as a Puritan lecturer at St Andrew’s Church, and 
his subsequent removal as the cords of conformity were steadily tightened. 
Robinson evidently had a great place in Norwich and drew many to his 
spiritual teaching, and Mr Burgess has recently shown how this influence 
was continued after his death by one of his sons, who returned from 
Leyden to practise medicine in the old city, to continue his father’s 
non-conforming testimony, and to enjoy the companionship of his fellow- 
student at Leyden, the famous Sir Thomas Browne. So there is another 
chapter being written for another book. And thus the story of the Pilgrims 
unfolds, and becomes a spiritual romance of the first order, to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel. In treating of Robinson’s life, 
teaching, and death at Leyden, much use is made, of necessity, of the 
researches of the Dexters, father and son; but it may be noted that 
the Leyden professors, Dr Plooij and Dr Eekhof, have shown that the 
Leyden archives have still some fresh information to give on the life of 
the Pilgrims, individually and in community. For John Robinson and his 
friends were by no means isolated from either the civic or the academic 
life of the time; they took up their citizenship in many cases, and 
Robinson himself, as is well known, became the protagonist of the 
Calvinists in the University in the struggle with the Arminians. 

Mr Burgess brings out clearly the position which Robinson and his 
friends attained in the estimation of the Leyden people, and the co- 
operation which existed between the leaders of the Dutch Church and 
the English Pilgrims. Yet he shows with equal clearness that Robinson 
was an Englishman to the last, who said of the country that he was 
compelled to leave that, “as we honour it above all the States in the 
world, so would we thankfully embrace the meanest corner in it, at the 
extremest conditions of any people in the kingdom”; and Mr Burgess 
makes the following just remark, upon a recent American work on the 
Pilgrim Fathers, that “to say, as has recently been said, that it was 
their own intolerance which drove these pilgrims to Holland is a gross 
misinterpretation of the facts.” Renpet Harris. 


MANCHESTER. 


David Urquhart. By Gertrude Robinson.—Oxford : Blackwell, 1920. 


To most people who have heard his name, David Urquhart> means a 
fanatical opponent of Russia and of Palmerston, who founded societies 
among working men to promote his views, and ended by a still more 
fanatical appeal to Pio Nono, om the eve of the Vatican Council, to 
arise and re-establish the reign of law in Europe. Miss Robinson gives 
us the real man, of whom these were some of the more exciting manifesta- 
tions; and the picture is one that bites deep into the conscience, and is 
more wholesome now than even in his lifetime, for many of the evils which 
he combated are stronger still, and some of his remedies, es ially an 
international authority to enforce law and justice, are now being tried 
with some hope of success. 

Chief of a Highland clan, born in 1805, he died at Naples in 1877, 
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after a life of incessant learning, argument, and agitation. His short 
time at St John’s College, Oxford, seems to have left little impression 
on his mind, which was first formed by his mother’s teaching and afterwards 
stimulated in its permanent political direction by his visits to the East and 
his friendship with Turks between the years 1830 and 1837. He was First 
Secretary in the Embassy at Constantinople in 1835-7, supported personally 
by William IV., but finally recalled by Palmerston. As an official he 
was obviously impossible, but the lessons he learnt of personal equality, 
of the reign of customary law, of the reverence for Jethesits, ‘ies 
part of his gospel for the rest of his life. He learnt to hate and distrust 
the despotism, the intrigues, and the aggression of Russia. This suspicion 
of Russia became an obsession with him. He saw Russia everywhere. 
Ruisian money supported the Chartists. It was by Russian moncy and 
in Russian interests that Mazzini worked to unify Italy. Rome attracted 
him as the greatest religious counterpoise to Russia. No wonder that, 
with these extravagances, he failed to convince the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen. But what he did accomplish, in 5 of them, is the most 
signal triumph of a powerful, disinterested, and indefatigable man. He 
believed passionately in the reign of law and justice on earth, and. he 
spared no one—least of all himself—in persuading men of the need of this 
and stripping their souls bare of every pretence, of every excuse, of every 
vestige of self-love. He claimed to have in perfection “the art of makin 
men hate me,” and yet in spite of this he was followed all through his 
life by bands of devoted adherents who applied his principles to all the 
international questions of the day. He organised, starting from the 
Chartists, Associations for the Study of Foreign Affairs, which numbered 
150 at their height, and contained between two and three thousand 
members. These were mostly working men who, under his inspiration, 
studied Blue Books, solid works on international law, and bombarded 
the Government with inconvenient questions at every turn. The League 
of Nations would be in a stronger position than it is, if Urquhart were 
still with us and inspiring the branches of the League of Nations Union. 
He denounced the Chinese wars. He distrusted Prussia—next only 
to Russia—and was strongly on the French side from the opening of 
the Franco-Prussian War. He recommended Napoleon III. to ignore the 
Declaration of Paris and to seize German goods and supplies by whatever 
flag they were protected. He was strong for neutrality in the American 
Civil War. 

His attitude towards Italy and the Papacy in the latter part of his 
life illustrates both the strongest and the weakest side of his position. 
Like his friend Le Play, he turned towards the Catholic Church for the 
re-establishment of law in the world. There was even, among his man 
activities, an agitation for the popular teaching of the Canon Law. Bot 
men thought that at the root of all social disaster was the want of law 
between nations, and that social and international justice must go together. 
Here we shall all agree, and in the League of Nations the first practicable 
scheme has been adopted which may replace the Canon Law. The League 
also brings social po industrial justice in touch with international politics 
by its Industrial Bureau. Here is one of Urquhart’s dreams in process 
of realisation. But we see in the same actions the weaker and impracti- 
cable side of his nature when he looks to the Papacy to do these things. 
He recognised no progress in human affairs. The Middle Ages, being more 
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like his beloved East, were nearer the ideal. The West had gone back 
since and shed its humanity and love of law and work in a slough of 
material indulgence and class warfare. 

But the passion and strength of the man shine out through all his 
extravagances and impossible ideals. He was one of the most stimulating 
and quite the most honest public man of his day, and even to read of him 
now in Miss Robinson’s enthusiastic quickens the intellectual pulse 
and makes the light of conscience os clearer. He had fallen out of 
English political life and thought long before he died. This book does 

ood service in reviving his name and work. It makes him live again 
with all his magnetic charm, his more than Socratic dialogues, his life- 
long followers and friends. Whatever we may think of Russia or the 
Papacy, the world needs still more now than in his day the passion for 
truth and justice, the instinct of courtesy and respect, the sense of human 
dignity, of David Urquhart. ™ F. S. Marvin. 


BERKHAMSTED. 











